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I 


LOUDS of smoke rose from behind the Managing Editor’s 

C desk. They enveloped everything like a London fog, and 

apparently abashed the young woman who stood undecided at 

the threshold of the room. She coughed slightly, partly because of the 

tobacco, partly to attract attention. The latter failed signally, so, after 
a moment’s further hesitation, she walked over to the desk. 

“Mr. North,” she began, then paused abruptly. Through a rift 
in the smoke she saw a tow-headed, freckled youngster looking up at 
her with a grin that was half shamefaced, half devil-may-care, wholly 
good-natured. His feet were high above his head, and he was puffing 
at a cigarette with obvious relish. 

He stopped when he saw the astonished gaze of the visitor fixed 
upon him and had the grace to restore his feet to their natural place 
on the floor. He even went so far as to get out of the big chair in 
which he had been sitting and try to hide his stump of tobacco. 

All of which, if the wondering young lady but knew it, was sincere 
homage to beauty, for Joe Dugan had never been known to be abashed 
by anything except Mr. North’s black looks since he first came as office 
boy to the Evening News. 

“ Ain’t she a peach?” he said to himself, and in that one sentence 
he summed up all the admiration of which he was capable. 

Many other people besides Joe admired Edith Thompson. Some 
admired the woman they saw—her beautiful hair, black almost to blue- 
ness; her features, regular but strikingly individual; her eyes of that 
soft brown which has the depths and shallows of the brook; her mouth 
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—what a laughing mouth it was, though the lips pressed hard on each 
other at times, showing a bit of temper back of the smile that came so 
readily! She was tall,—too tall, short men said,—and the easy, athletic 
swing of shoulders and waist, the long, strong lines of limb and back, 
made her as individual in figure as she was in face. 

But there were many more who admired her for character rather 
than physical beauty. To them she was that rare kind of person—one 
who wears well. Each day disclosed new phases of sweetness or strength 
or gentleness or thoughtfulness or the thousand and one things that 
make friendships worth the having. She was weighed continually and 
not found wanting. 

“Ts Mr. North in?” said Miss Thompson to the abashed Joe. 

“ No—sir—Ma’am. No—Ma’am.” It wasn’t often that Joe’s ready 
flow of language failed him, but this was no common occasion. 

“'That’s too bad. Will he be in soon?” 

The smile with which this was accompanied sent the blushing Celt 
into paroxysms of admiration. He almost forgot to answer, then 
caught himself gazing rapturously at her in time to splutter: 

“No, Ma’am—yes, sir—I—guess so, Ma’am,” and finally gave it up 
helplessly. 

“T don’t believe I’ll wait,” said the vision doubtfully. 

This roused Joe in a moment. 

“You'd better, Ma’am. He won’t be long, Miss. He’s over to 
Mr. Thompson’s. He’ll be in soon.” 

“No, he’s not over there. They told me there that both of them 
were here. I’ll come back later.” 

She started for the door, and Joe began to evolve schemes for 
detaining her. 

“ T’ll run over and see if he’s there, if you wait,’ was number one. 

“No, thank you. I'll not trouble you.” 

“Trouble?” thought Joe, “trouble? An’ her smilin’ on me that 
a-way?” He snorted at the very suggestion. 

“It hain’t no trouble for me, Miss,” he began, but she shook her 
head and went on. 

“Will yer leave a message?” he asked. Perhaps that would keep 
her a minute longer. 

“No, no message,” and she was gone. 

Something went with her, Joe thought, and he looked all around to 
see what it was. He searched in vain, though he came near it when he 
pulled the shade at the window and let it roll up to the top with a 
snap. The sunshine was what was missing, wasn’t it, Joe? 

The freckled face peered out the window to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of her if possible, but there was no reward. He turned away and his 
eyes fell on his shoes, patched, heavy, and a stranger to blacking, and on 
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his trousers, which he dusted with his hand as he glanced at them. He 
went over to the glass and looked at himself. 

“Gee!” he said finally, “and me hair wasn’t brushed.” 

He was remedying this defect in his toilet as well as he was able 
with firm fingers and a plentiful sprinkling of water when he paused 
short in his smearing. A lively whistle coming down the hall fell on 
his ears. It came nearer, and finally the door opened with a gentle 
kick and into the room walked a messenger boy. He slid off his hat, in 
the manner of his kind, and took from the crown a telegram. The 
whistle died from his lips as he saw Joe, for there is a well-recognized 
feud between messenger boys and office boys that must have begun in 
the days of Cain and Abel. Wisely he began a detour towards the 
desk, deposited his telegram, and made a loop back to the door. But 
as he went towards the desk Joe, being an experienced hand in maneeu- 
vring in this particular room, made a flanking move in the other direc- 
tion and got between him and the door. 

Retreat being cut off,.there was but one thing to do—engage the 
enemy. Without a word they rushed at each other and began pummel- 
ling at a lively rate. The battle waxed fast and furious for awhile, so 
that neither of the combatants heard the door open or saw the figure 
sternly eying them as they fought. 

The messenger boy was first to see this military observer,—so to 
speak,—and as he was getting the worst of the encounter he took advan- 
tage of the fact and ceased hostilities. Joe, following his glance, met 
the eyes of the Managing Editor. He stood sheepish and embarrassed 
for a moment, then, recovering, started for the “ proof” hook, seized a 
batch of corrections that had hung there untouched for an hour or 
more, and started for the door. His adversary in the meantime had 
fled. 

“ Joe,” said the Managing Editor. 

The office boy stopped and awaited sentence without looking up. 

“T think, Joe,” continued Mr. North, “ you would make a better 
prize fighter than office boy. Try it.” The Managing Editor went 
over to his desk, sat down, and began opening a pile of telegrams that 
had accumulated since he left. Joe stood at the door a moment, fidg- 
eted, and seemed undecided about something. Finally Mr. North looked 
up. “ Well?” he said inquiringly. Joe hesitated. 

“ Please, sir, was that adwice you was givin’ me or me discharge ?” 

Mr. North gazed at him, then a flicker of amusement came into 
his eyes. 

“T’d never presume to give you advice,” he said. 

“T know you never did before, sir, but ” then, seeing the look 
on Mr. North’s face, he fled. 





It was a pleasant face, even when stern, a face that told of man- 
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liness, of frankness, of honesty. The lines about the mouth were some- 
what deeper than they should be in a man of thirty-five, but Edward 
North had carried much responsibility for many years, and this was 
its impress. It had made his jaw rather too pronounced and sometimes 
gave a hard set to his features that was not natural. But the twinkle 
of his eye was ever ready to offset this, and soften his face pleasantly 
and make it attractive. 

His had been an uphill fight, but he had won step by step until 
he held a position of influence probably unequalled by any man of his 
age in the city. 

He was Managing Editor of the News by title, but in reality he 
was the controlling factor there. The owner preferred to reap the rich 
financial results of his property and leave the method of earning those 
results entirely in his Managing Editor’s hands. And North proved 
worthy of the confidence. Everything he undertook succeeded—every- 
thing except one, and that one had beaten him at every turn. Some 
years before he had begun a fight against the Congressman of that 
district and so far he had been powerless to defeat him. Congressman 
Denton ruled on and, what is more, openly defied him and the attacks 
of the News. 

The campaign for his reélection was near, and once more North 
and the others allied with him in the fight were preparing to do battle 
against returning Denton to Washington. It was this that North was 
thinking of as he sat there. Half mechanically he read several mes- 
sages, then came to a telegram—the very telegram that had precipitated 
the war of the youngsters. 

“ By George, that’s splendid!” he said aloud. 

“ What’s splendid?” said a hearty voice in the doorway. “ May 
I come in?” 

“ You certainly may,” replied North. “ You’re just the man I want 
to see.” The newcomer was one of the leading “ Insurgents,” as they 
were called, who were so bitterly opposing the reélection of Denton. 

“ Brown,” said North, “I believe our fight is won.” He sat back 
in his chair and watched the result of his words. 

Brown shook his head somewhat disconsolately. “Too good to be 
true,” he said. “ What’s happened while I was abroad? Something 
turned up?” 

“Yes, and we’re going to win.” 

“ You're pretty confident.” 

North did not reply for a moment. 

“We've fought Denton,” he said finally, “not because we’ve had 
any grudge against him or any personal axes to grind, but because he’s 
crooked. You know it and I know it. For years he has been at the 
head of a clique of rascals who buy and sell votes in Congress and get 
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rich on questionable contracts. We've fought him tooth and nail, 
and up to now we’ve always been defeated.” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now we’re going to win at last. If we can unite both of the fac- 
tions opposed to Denton on one man and can pull a few votes from Den- 
ton’s followers, we can win in convention and elect our man.” 

“ Yes, but we’ve never found the man.” 

“ We’ve found him at last.” 

“ Who is it?” 


“ Thompson.” 
Brown was quiet for a moment or two and thought it over. “He 


might do it,” he admitted. “He has the personal popularity, but he’s 
never been in politics.” 

“So much the better,’ was North’s reply. “We've made a can- 
vass,—quietly, of course,—and I’m waiting to hear from two men. If 
they are for Thompson we'll have a majority of one pledged and as 
many more as we can get at the convention.” 

“What does Thompson say ?” 

“ Nothing, and for a good reason. He doesn’t know es about 
it. We haven’t told him a word. He'll be all right though,” North 
continued confidently. “ He hates Denton cordially. Some old griev- 
ance, I think.” 

“Can I do anything with those two doubtful delegates ?” 

“Yes, I think you can. Go up and see Johnson,—he’s looking after 
them,—and let me know, will you, as soon as the thing’s settled ?” 

Brown nodded and after a further word or two left. North sat 
looking into space for some minutes. 

“Thompson in Congress,” he said finally half aloud. “That will 
please Edith.” 

A knock on the door brought him back to the world of business. 

“Come in,” he called out briskly. 

The door opened, and half timidly Miss Thompson entered. 

“May I really come in?” she said with the same smile that Joe 
found so bewitching. North too, as he watched it come and go in the 
merriest way possible, thought he had never seen a mouth so fascinating. 
She had a way of closing her lips and then parting them as if she were 
constantly trying to suppress the riotousness of her smile. 

North sprang to his feet with cordial hand extended. 

“Well, this is a surprise! I’m delighted!” 

“Tsn’t father here? I’m really looking for him.” 

“No, but he will be soon. Won’t you wait?” 

“TI will, if I’m not in the way. I’ve never been in a newspaper 
office before, and I’ve always had a great desire to see one, to watch 
the wheels go round.” 
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“ And what hindered you?” asked North. 

“T don’t know. I pictured the rush and turmoil of it, the need to 
do things on the jump all the time—and, well, I kept away. But it’s 
really very quiet here, almost like father’s office.” 

“Yes,” replied North. “It’s usually quiet in a newspaper office. 
There’s little open bustle; there’s a great deal of silent, quick work and 
immense tension.” 

“Is this where you sit? Dear me, just an ordinary desk! May I sit 
here ?” 

North nodded a laughing assent, and Edith, with an air of impor- 
tance, sat down and looked at the mass of letters, proofs, and what not 
before her. They were Greek to her, and something of the magnitude 
of the work in which Mr. North was engaged impressed itself upon her. 

‘So here is where the destinies of men are made and unmade,” she 
said. “Just a nod of the head, and you send out to the world a story 
that will put a man behind prison bars. A wave of the hand, and you 
give to the public facts that men would pay fortunes to suppress. You 
ostracize people from society. You are like a judge—but greater.” 

North looked at her, half amused, half serious. 

“ Most persons don’t take that view of newspapers or the men who 
run them,” he said, “but I confess I believe you are nearer right than 
they.” 

Edith did not reply for a moment, then she said abruptly, “I wish 
I were a man.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” ejaculated North quickly. 

“T do. Men have all the opportunities. Women none. I’d like 
to be a power in the world—a power in politics, for instance.” 

“ Well, there’s no knowing how soon you may be,” replied North. 

“ What do you mean by that?” said Edith. 

North hesitated. 

“ Nothing,” he said evasively. “I meant one never can tell, either 
man or woman, when he or she will be a factor in some great movement. 
Stranger things might happen than that you, for instance, might be 
drawn into the swirl of this present campaign before you had any idea 
of it.” 

“ Imagine me making stump speeches,” laughed she. 

“There’s a great deal more in politics than stump speeches.” Then, 
as if to change the trend of the talk, he said, “ Would you like to look 
over the building and see behind the scenes while waiting for your 
father ?” 

“T’d like nothing better,” replied Edith. 

“T’ll tell the boy to bring us word as soon as Mr. Thompson comes,” 
and with that Mr. North touched the bell on his desk. There was no 
response. He pressed the button again, holding it longer this time. 
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Still no response. A third ring had better success. The door opened 
cautiously and the much plastered, though still tangled, head of Joe 
appeared. 

North contemplated him for a moment gravely. 

“ What are you doing around here, Joe?” he asked finally. “ Didn’t 
I discharge you some time ago?” 

Joe edged instinctively over towards where Edith was sitting, all 
the while keeping one grimy hand over his left eye. 

“ Yessur,” he replied, “ but 1 know’d you’d need a boy soon, and I 
wasn’t goin’ to see you up against it widout one, so I hung around.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” The twinkle came into North’s eyes and 
Joe plucked up courage. 

“ Yessur,” he said, and awaited developments. 

Edith meanwhile noticed that something interesting was being con- 
cealed by that dirty hand of the boy. 

“ What’s the matter with your eye, boy?” asked she. 

“TI bumped ag’in’ sumpthin’ hard, Ma’am,” responded Joe. North 
chuckled at this, and the office boy knew he was safe. Edith was filled 
with sympathy at once. 

“Why, his eye is all swollen. Lend me your handkerchief, Joe. 
I’ll pour some ice-water on it and bathe that swelling.” 

“T ain’t got none,” replied Joe. She might just as well have asked 
him for his visiting-card. 

“ What, haven’t a handkerchief!” Edith looked at her own for a 
moment, then turning to Mr. North said, “ Will you lend me yours, 
please ?” 

“ For that little prize-fighter’s eye? Well, I like that!” 

Edith assumed an air that intensely amused North. “Oh, very 
well, I’ll take my own,” said she as she produced the bit of lace and 
linen that was born for beauty, not for such heroic service. 

She started for the water-cooler, but North intercepted her, laugh- 
ing. “No, take mine,” he said, “and I’ll get the ice-water,” and soon 
he was meekly holding a glass of it, while Edith used his best handker- 
chief to bathe the eye of Joseph. That worthy seemed to appreciate 
the situation keenly, though he kept his good eye on the Managing 
Editor for signs of an approaching storm. None was in sight, how- 
ever, and the operation of administering the soothing lotion proceeded 
without interruption until with a final pat Edith said: “There, now. 
Isn’t that better ?” 

Joe was almost too grateful for speech, but he managed to reply: 
“Yessum. Thankee, Ma’am. I’m sorry the other feller ain’t here, 
he needs it worser’n me.” 

North roared. “You little scamp!” said he. Edith smiled too. 

“So you’ve been fighting, have you? That’s the reason Mr. North 
discharged you,” said she. 
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Joe looked sheepish, but made no direct answer. 

“ Ask him,” suggested North, “if he has a father and mother to 
support and ten children and if they’ll miss his wages.” 

“Oh, no, Mum,” put in the boy quickly. “ Dad hain’t derpendent 
on me. The city supports him.” 

“Oh, politics, I suppose.” 

“Sorta. He got in durin’ a’ ’lection.” 

“In where?” asked Edith. 

“Tn jail,” replied Joe. “He got a year.” He smiled genially as 
he said this, and if Joe only knew it, that smile was his best asset in 
life. It did its work this time quickly. Edith turned to North. 
“Won’t you give him another chance? Please do; I’ll vouch for his 
good behavior.” The Managing Editor smiled as he thought what a big 
contract she had so lightly undertaken. 

“ A woman always attempts the impossible,” he said. Then to the 
boy: “Did you hear that, Joe? Miss Thompson says she’ll be re- 
sponsible for your good behavior. So you may go to work again.” 

The radiance of the freckled face touched Edith deeply. There 
was more of resolve in it than she believed possible, and back of that 
something else, some greater thing that, if she only knew it, was the 
beginning of an idol worship which was to be in the life of that child 
of the slums a power for his upbuilding to better things. 

“Thankee, Ma’am,” stuttered Joe. “ You can bank on me. I won’t 
give no more trouble.” 

And then a wonderful thing happened. Joe made the first bow of 
his life. It wasn’t much of one, just a quick little inclination, but it 
marked the beginning of his regeneration. 

How little those three guessed what it meant in all of their lives. 


II. 


THE intricacies of a newspaper office proved fascinating to Edith 
as Mr. North unwound them. It happened that at that time of the 
day the Managing Editor had a breathing spell that permitted him to 
give undivided attention to his visitor. The satisfaction this afforded 
him was reflected strongly in his face as they passed from one depart- 
ment to another, he explaining as simply as he could what each of the 
small army of men did, and how the work of all focussed down to the 
steel-chased pages that locked it in and sent it on its way through a 
quick path to the presses and out to the waiting newsboys on the street. 

North found himself particularly anxious that Miss Thompson 
should be interested in the work that meant so much to him. He 
did not analyze why, but instinctively he picked out things that ap- 
pealed to her and showed her the fascinating side of what to most of 
the uninitiated would seem commonplace and confused, 
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He had known Edith for many years. Her father had been his 
best friend for some time, despite the difference in their ages. The 
Thompson house had been almost like his own home. Similarity of 
ideals and temperaments had drawn the two men together, and North 
had found the elder man a tower of strength when advice was needed 
or moral strengthening. 

Others turned to Mr. Thompson just as naturally in times of trou- 
ble. His law practice was one of the largest in the city and the cleanest 
as well. Tall, straight as an Indian, he carried his fifty-eight years 
gracefully. He was a silent man, little given to lightness, and there 
was something about him that suggested a mystery, though why it was 
hard to say. 

Surely there was little about him that was not known to all. He 
had come to the city thirty-odd years before, studied law in the office 
of the famous Judge Sawyer, married, and settled down to the build- 
ing up of a practice. 

For a quiet man he made friends quickly. Everybody respected and 
admired him. There was something in his face that inspired trust; 
there was a modesty in his demeanor that engendered affection; there 
was a gentleness in his treatment of individuals that won them in- 
stantly, and with it there was a firmness in dealing with all matters, a 
frankness that was never brutal, and a facility of striking deep at the 
root of things that made vexing problems simple and instilled a confi- 
dence that was never misplaced. 

Since the death of his wife many years before he had wrapped up 
his whole life in his only daughter, Edith. Theirs was a companion- 
ship that was peculiar and ideal. Edith was something more than a 
daughter to him. As soon as she was old enough to understand he 
made her his confidante. He leaned upon her as strongly as he could, 
sharing with her all of his enjoyments and many of his affairs. He had 
a theory that this would strengthen her, give her something that was 
lacking in the women he came in contact with. The result bore out his 
theory well. 

And on him too his theory had its effect. Her youth seemed to 
impart itself to him even as his maturity made its impress on her. 
So when North came to know them the question of age did not arise, 
and it did not seem strange to the lawyer to find himself adopting 
with this alert, keen, strong young man a friendship that strengthened 
as the years went on into an intimacy that he had for no other man. 

So North came more and more often to the Thompson house, and 
there grew up between Edith and himself a comradeship that until 
recently had no touch of sentiment in it. Something, however, had 
opened North’s eyes, and it dawned on him that the sisterly attitude 
assumed by Edith was not quite satisfactory to him. He wanted some- 
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thing else—something to satisfy what he himself was beginning to feel: 
a fluttering of the pulses when she was near; a sense of absence when she 
was away; a quick pang when she seemed too readily pleased with some- 
one else; a keen exhilaration when she seemed to find him sufficient. 

He did not yet recognize exactly what it was, but he knew that 
somehow, through no act of his or hers, the old footing proved unstable 
and a sense of uneasiness pervaded their companionship. 

It was not obtrusive, however, as they walked through the offices 
of the News, and Edith responded quickly to his desire to have her 
first impressions of his work as favorable as possible. The type-setting 
machines—so intelligent that they seem to reason for themselves— 
caught her fancy, and she gasped as the great lever swung down to 
seize the released dies and lifted them back to be restored to their proper 
pockets. 

“Tt’s like a human arm,” she said. “I can half close my eyes 
and imagine it clothed in flesh, with strong fingers eager to grasp those 
little dies and nimbly place them on the rack for sorting. It’s like 
the Arm of Fate, and the dies are—us.” 

A compositor near by picked up a finished line that was still hot 
and gave vent to a half-suppressed expletive, which made the machine 
seem less allegorical. So they hurried on. 

It must have been more or less confusing even to Edith’s quick 
intelligence to straighten out in the mind the sequence of processes by 
which the printed paper is finally delivered to its readers. 

The miracle of the stereotype-room, where molten metal that would 
burn through a plank floor in a minute is poured on thin paper without 
even scorching it; the skill of the routers in the engraving-room, 
touching here and there on their zinc plates like a bee among flowers; 
the mysteries of the powdering and etching machines, where a smooth 
plate goes in one end and comes out a finished half-tone cut, all filled 


her with wonder. 
But the City Room with its staff of busy workers interested her 


inost. 

“That fellow over there,” said North in an aside, “is Gates, the 
man who worked up the famous Nelson murder case. He had three 
negroes hung for the crime after the authorities had practically given 
up the mystery.” 

Edith looked at the thin, pale-faced man North pointed out bend- 
ing over his “copy,” writing feverishly, and wondered. He did not 
look very bright, and—she remembered reading the story—where did 
he get the courage he needed ? 

North rapidly tagged each of the more important men, and Edith 
found herself adding the interest of the personal equation to the interest 
the work itself inspired. 
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In the midst of this Joe appeared, smiling. 

“ Mister Brown’s here,” he announced to North, “and Mr. Johnson. 
They want to see you.” 

“ Ah, that’s good,” replied he, and turning to Edith he added, “I 
hope they have good news. It will mean much to me——” he paused, 
then added, “and to you.” 

Edith looked at him questioningly. 

“To me?” she asked. “ Why, I don’t know either Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Johnson. How could their news affect me?” 

North seemed to be debating something for a moment,—no idle 
thing either, if she read his look aright,—and his hesitation carried 
with it a sharp sting to her pride. Couldn’t he trust her? He glanced 
up and saw her feeling reflected in her eyes. 

“Will you come with me and hear the news?” he said. 

Still, he had hesitated, and she was not quite ready to forgive that, 
though she was keenly curious to know what was going on. 

“ Perhaps I’d better not,” she suggested. 

North smiled. “I tell you what will be still better. Ill go down 
and see these friends of mine and leave you a moment or two with Joe. 
He’ll tell you all about the men who do the real work of the paper; 
won’t you, Joe?” 

Joe nodded with emphasis and a grin. 

“Tn a few moments I'll rejoin you. Then I’ll know just how things 
stand.” 

Edith could not object to this disposition of affairs, even though it 
was torture to wait, so North left, and Joe, delighted at any opportunity 
of being near this beautiful creature, who seemed to him the personi- 
fication of everything heavenly, talked glibly about the celebrities. 

“ Dere’s only one genu-wine star on de staff,” he confided to Edith 
in a half whisper. “ But he, ain’t he the real pink thing? Well, I 
guess.” And Joe nodded like a knowing one. 

“Who is he?” asked Edith. 

“Billy Braxton,” replied Joe, in the tone of one who pronounced 
an almost sacred name. “Didn’t you never hear o’ him?” he added 
as he saw no flicker of recognition on his listener’s face. 

“ Never,” confessed she. “ Who is he?” 

If there was any time when Edith came near having just one little 
imperfection in Joe’s eyes it was then. He was tried sorely, but he 
rallied. 

“ He’s the Sportin’ Editor, he is. And can’t he just line ’em out! 
Why, Miss, de tings he writes is poems, and dat’s right. And—and”—- 
here Joe’s eyes grew big and serious; evidently he was going to make 
a statement he knew wouldn’t be believed—*“ and he knows Fitz an’ 
Corbett an’ Jeffries an’ the whole push intimate.” 
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Edith saw she was expected to be dazzled. “Really? You're 
sure?” she said. 

Joe hastened to convince her, and recounted other equally astound- 
ing bits of information about Billy the Great. 

In the midst of it Mr. North came up, and Edith saw that the news 
he had heard was good. There was a new light in his eyes, one she had 
never seen there before. It was the look of a man who had fought a good 
fight and won. She went to him eagerly. 

“Has Joe finished?” he said lightly. “If so, will you walk over 
to my office?” Trembling, though why she could not explain to herself, 
Edith followed, with only a nod of assent. Joe, left behind,—forgotten, 
in fact,—watched her pass from the room, and it was precious little 
work the Evening News got from him for the next half hour. He 
walked around like one in a dream,—“ Soaked wid dope,” he would 
have called it,—and even a messenger boy couldn’t have waked him up. 

Two men in the Managing Editor’s room arose as Edith entered. 

“Miss Thompson, may I present Mr. Brown and Mr. Johnson?” 
said North. “They are friends of your father as well as mine, and I 
have told them I would take you into our confidence—because”—he 
hesitated—“ because you can help us.” 

“T’ll be glad to, but I don’t understand,” Edith replied. “ What 
can Ido?” The flush of excitement tinged her cheeks to ripe redness, 
and gave her eyes a sparkle that made those men find it hard to curb 
an open admiration of her. 

“Not many minutes ago you were eager to enter politics. Well, 
your first plunge will be into the most important campaign ever made 
in this city.” 

Brown and his coworker put it down to her credit that she did 
not break out in girlish rhapsodies at this. She had herself well in 
hand, though it was obviously only by strong effort. She nodded appre- 
ciatively, but did not speak. 

“Tt’s a great secret, but we trust you with it. Your father is 
going to be the next Congressmen from this district.” 

Edith looked at him in amazement, then turned inquiringly to the 
others. 

“Tt’s true, Miss Thompson,” said Brown, “unless something hap- 
pens. And, of course, anything might happen in politics.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Edith. “Has Congressmen Denton 
withdrawn ?” 

“No,” replied North, “but he will be defeated in the convention. 
We have enough votes pledged for your father to insure that.” 

“T can hardly believe it. It seems so strange,” said Edith. “I’ve 
talked over your fight a hundred times with father and feel as though 
I know it from A to Z. Why, only yesterday he told me he was sure 
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Denton would be renominated, and as for his running himself, he never 
even mentioned that as a possibility.” 

North laughed. “ For a very good reason. He doesn’t know any- 
thing about it yet. We’ve done it without consulting him.” 

“Think how pleased he’ll be. He’d give his right hand, I believe, 
to see Mr. Denton defeated.” 

“ Are you sure?” put in Brown quietly. 

“ Absolutely,” replied Edith. 

“Then it’s all over but the shouting,” said Johnson. 

A rap at the door, which was quickly opened, made them all turn. 

“Come in, Mr. Thompson,” said North cheerily. “ Did your ears 
tingle as you came here? We’ve been talking about you.” 

“Ah,” laughed the newcomer, “I scent a conspiracy. What is # 
now ?” 

“ May I tell him?” asked Edith. There was something so winsome, 
so eager, about her that each of the men smiled to himself and vowed 
that while it isn’t a good plan to confide politics to a woman, it at least 
had its compensations in this instance. 

“ Certainly,” replied North. “Mr. Thompson, you see before you in 
this fair young woman the spokesman of a great branch of the political 
party to which you belong.” 

Edith, thus introduced, bowed with much solemnity. 

“Honored Sir,” she began. Then, swept away with emotion, she 
rushed over to her father and threw her arms around his neck. He 
smiled as he looked down on that pretty, upturned face. 

“What do you think?” she said, and in her excitement her voice 
sank so low the listeners could scarcely hear it. “They have enough 
votes pledged to defeat Mr. Denton in the convention. There! What 
do you think of that?” 

“Td sing the Doxology if it were true.” He looked eagerly at the 
three men standing by. Each of them nodded and smiled. 

“But,” he said, “it’s incredible. Whom are you going to run 
against him ?” 

Edith replied quickly, “ We’ll give you three guesses. Now, hurry 
up—guess.” 

“Tut, child. This is too serious to jest about. Who is it, North?” 

No one answered for a moment, then Edith said: “ You, father. 
You’re the man, and they feel sure you can win.” 

The incredulous look on Thompson’s face made North add hastily: 
“You’re the only person who could do it, Thompson. We got eight 
votes away from Denton on the strength of your running, and we'll win 
by one vote at least.” 

Thompson’s eyes glistened for a moment with keen exultation, then 
he turned to North and said, “You should have consulted me about 
this first, North.” 
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Edith broke in cheerily. “ Perhaps so, father dear, but it’s all 
done now, and the only thing left is to count the votes.” 

Thompson shook his head slowly. 

** No, my child, there’s one thing that has not been considered.” 

“ What is that?” asked North quickly. 

All turned questioning eyes on him, and he did not answer im- 
mediately. Then he said slowly, “ It is impossible for me to be a can- 
didate.” 

Had North been struck in the face he would not have been more 
dazed. The others looked as though they had not heard aright. Was 
this, then, to be the end of all their work? Were they to reach out 
their hands for victory only to suffer the fate of Tantalus? 

It was Edith who spoke first. 

“Why, father, you can’t mean that. When the fight is won, you 
won’t decline. Why, why do you say ‘ No.’” 

A tense look settled on the face she looked up to so earnestly. A 
pallor rivalling that of North’s when he saw his hopes of years crumble 
before his eyes seized him. 

“My child,” he said huskily, “that is what hurts the most. I 
cannot run and I cannot give my reasons for not running.” Then, 
turning to the Managing Editor, he said: “ North, don’t look at me 
like that. Don’t you know I realize what it means to you? Don’t you 
know I’d do it if I could for you, if for no other reason.” His every 
gesture was an appeal to this young man who stood with drawn face 
before him, and those who looked on realized for the first time the depth 
of the affection that the elder man had for the younger. Some realiza- 
tion of it came to North also, for the hard look left his eyes, and in 
its stead came a response to the appeal made to him. He held out his 
hand silently to Thompson and the lawyer grasped it eagerly, thank- 
fully. Then he turned, and with a lightness of tone that hid somewhat 
the seriousness of the blow that had fallen on him he remarked to the 
amazed men beside him: 

“You said a moment ago, Brown, that anything might happen in 
politics. Well, it’s happened.” 

ITI. 

Ep1tH reached home that afternoon with a feeling that a tragedy 
was impending in her life. The shadow of coming events had been 
cast before unmistakably, she thought, though what danger threatened 
she could not remotely guess. 

She knew her father too well to question him about his action in 
regard to his candidacy. If he had anything to confide, he would do it 
without prodding and of his own will. At dinner she tried to keep 
up a light-hearted conversation, but Mr. Thompson, always quiet, was 
more reserved than usual. 
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The meal through, Edith slipped over to where her father sat and, 
putting an affectionate arm on his shoulder, gave him a kiss on the 
clouded brow. He looked up at her tenderly and, though neither spoke, 
he knew she was asking for his confidence, a confidence he could not 
give. With a half sigh he got up, patted her cheek, and said, “ Are 
you going out this evening ?” 

“ No,” she replied, “I’ll be home to-night. And you 

“ T’ve some work to finish,” he said hastily, but she guessed there 
would be little work for him. He went upstairs to his library, and 
soon she could hear him pacing the floor, something she had not 
heard since those first months that followed the taking of her mother 
from their home. She found herself saying over and over: “ What 
does it mean? Why will he not tell me.” She tried to read, but her 
mind wandered from the pages before her back to that scene in the 
News office. The look on Mr. North’s face haunted her.~ Even her 
father’s tense features and the mystery behind them were almost 
obliterated from her mind by the look of the younger man. What a 
shock it must have been to him, she thought time and again. A great 
wave of sympathy welled up in her heart, and the tears came to her 
eyes as she remembered that forced smile for her father’s sake and the 
brave way in which he faced the inevitable. 

Her thoughts became more centred on North the longer she con- 
sidered the affair. What a strong man he was! Master of himself in 
victory or defeat! And the affection he showed for her father—ah, 
that was something to almost love him for. 

The vibrant ringing of the door-bell, so trying to tense nerves, inter- 
rupted her thoughts. She hurried from the living-room to the head of 
the stairs. “If it is someone for Mr. Thompson,” she told the butler, 
“let me know.” She was determined not to have her father disturbed 
that night if possible. 

The butler returned with a card. It hore the name, “ Mr. Joseph 
Denton.” She arose and went down to the reception-room. A heavily 
set, broad-shouldered man stood up as she entered. 

“Mr. Denton, how do you do?” said she, holding out her hand. “I 
suppose you came to see father, and P 

“Not this time, Miss Thompson,” said he. “As a matter of fact, 
I came to see you.” 

In appearance Congressman Denton was a typical politician. His 
face was florid, almost greasy, and beamed with good-nature. It was 
the face of a man who wouldn’t recognize a snub if he got one, though 
he might know in his heart it was a snub. What little hair the years 
had left him was smeared down close to the skull. His mustaches were 
long and curled up at the end—the type known as “ bull-horns.” A 
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short, thick neck welded the head to a pair of heavy shoulders, so short 
that a fold or two of red flesh bulged out at the back. 

He was carefully dressed, and it must be owned his clothes were 
well cut and well chosen. His frock-coat was irreproachable, and the 
gray trousers, freshly creased, were dignified, yet modish. Evidently 
he enjoyed the distinction of being “ the best-dressed man in Congress,” 
as the newspaper correspondents liked to term him. 

It was easy to see how Congressman Denton succeeded. He had 
a pleasant self-possession, a geniality that never failed, an inexhaustible 
fund of good stories and better nature, and, added to this, there was a 
determination about his jaw and a laxity of conscience evinced in his 
easy assurance that made him a force to be reckoned with in the field 
of politics. 

Not a big man in any sense of the word or a leader destined for 
great things, yet he was popular with the rank and file of the voters 
and they supported him loyally. When Harry Kearney’s lad was ill 
the Congressman sent around a doctor to look after him, and when 
Danny Clark broke his leg and couldn’t work things were made smooth 
for him and “his folks” by the same generous hand. And, of course, 
not only could the Kearneys and the Clarks be depended upon when it 
came to a vote, but they saw to it that their friends on all sides walked 
up to the polls with the proper papers in their hands. 

Congressman Denton was a comparatively frequent visitor at the 
Thompsons’. 

“JT knew him before I came here,” Edith’s father explained to her, 
“and when he settled here I was the only person he knew, and, of 
course, I did what I could for him. Then we have business relations 
also” Edith knew, however, that in his heart her father despised the 
man, and sometimes she wondered whether there was not some other 
feeling too—was it fear? She had made it a point to be cordial and 
agreeable to the Congressman, partly because it was natural for her to 
be pleasant to everybody, partly because she knew instinctively that 
her father wished it. 

His visit to-night astonished her. He had never called on her 
alone, though he sometimes came with his sister to see her, but usually 
his visits were to her father. 

“ That’s very good of you,” Edith replied to this announcement. “I 
suppose you'll be going on to Washington soon, or is your work there 
finished for a time?” 

“Yes, I’ll have to run down there to-morrow, probably, or the day 
after.” 

“You'll be back by the fourteenth, I hope. My mother’s brother 
from the West will be here then, and I expect you to dinner on that 
evening. You two ought to meet. He has the reputation of being one 
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of the best story-tellers of the West, and, of course, we all know your 
talent and reputation in that line.” 

Denton’s face was wreathed with smiles. 

“T’ll be delighted to meet him and I’ll accept for the fourteenth 
now. You'll pardon me if I put it down,” he continued, taking a little 
morocco note-book from his upper vest pocket. “ A busy man——” 

“ And one so in demand as you must keep track of days and dates 
or he would soon be hopelessly muddled,” put in Edith. 

“ Precisely. There is no easier way of making enemies than to keep 
persons’ dinners waiting because you’ve overlooked the engagement.” 

Edith laughed. “ Even a confirmed bachelor like you knows the 
weaknesses of a housekeeper, I see.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Edith,” said the Congressman, with a slight 
clearing of his throat behind his hand, “I must take exception to the 
word ‘ confirmed.’ A bachelor, yes. A confirmed bachelor, no.” 

Edith, being socially clever, did not betray the amazement with 
which this remark filled her. So that was the object of his special call 
on her. He was going to be married, and was about to take her into 
his confidence in the matter. She smiled as she thought he would need 
help in behalf of his new wife socially if she were a stranger. 

“How delightful,” she said. “That can mean only one thing: 
you’re going to be married. Now, confess.” 

Congressman Denton placed the tips of his fingers together in the 
manner usually attributed to preachers, looked Edith squarely in the 
face, and said frankly: “Iam. That is, I expect to be.” 

“A true politician has to be cautious in his statements, doesn’t he, 
even in affairs of the heart? But who is the future Mrs. Denton ?— 
anyone I know?” 

* “Someone you know very well—in fact, yourself.” 

Having delivered himself of which Congressman Denton sat back 
and awaited developments. 

Edith’s first sensations were that the world had suddenly turned 
topsy-turvy. Her nerves had been more unstrung than she knew by 
the events of the afternoon, and now she found herself wondering 
whether she were dreaming or wide awake. Finally she managed to 
say quietly: “TI see you were only joking, Mr. Denton. So I need not 
withdraw the ‘ confirmed,’ after all.” 

Denton leaned forward once more and answered coolly. 

“Not at all, Miss Edith. I never was more serious in my life. I 
came here to-night to ask you to marry me. I have loved you for 
years and have always hoped that some day——” 

“ Please don’t say any more, Mr. Denton. It is impossible for me 
to marry you.” 
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Denton looked at her without changing a muscle, and with a 
slight smile on his face that irritated her somehow. 

“Why impossible?” he asked. 

“ Because—well, for one reason, because I do not love you.” 

“No reason at all,” said he calmly. “ The kind of love you young 
girls dream about probably doesn’t exist. Real love is a different sort of 
thing altogether. Real love is actually a perfect friendship, a mutual 
helpfulness, a pleasant companionship.” 

Edith made a gesture of protest, but the Congressman went on as 
imperturbably as though he were selling a life-insurance policy. 

“Why should such a marriage be distasteful to you? I have wealth 
enough to live in any way you wish. I have position in the nation, and 
with your help I might go higher than I am to-day. A beautiful 
and tactful wife is a tower of strength to a politician. I realize it every 
day.” 

“ Don’t let us waste time discussing it, Mr. Denton. Any woman 
must appreciate it when a man asks her to be his wife, but, believe me, 
it is impossible for me to marry you.” Edith arose as she said this, 
and reluctantly the Congressman stood up also. 

“TI shall not consider your decision as final,” said he. “ Perhaps 
after you think it over ” Edith did not answer, and Denton felt 
himself impelled out of the room by some mysterious mental force. As 
he passed out the door of the library at the head of the stairs opened, 
and the tall form of Thompson stood silhouetted against the light 
within. 

“ Hello, Thompson,” called out Denton, “may I have a talk with 
you for a few moments?” 

Edith started to lay a detaining hand on him, but drew back as her 
father replied shortly, “Come up.” With a profound bow to her, 
Denton went up the stairway, leaving her alone. Mechanically she went 
» back in the room he had just left and threw open the window, as if to 
rid it of the taint of one she so despised. The fresh air beat upon her 
face, and she realized how hot her cheeks were and how her head was 
throbbing. The sting of Denton’s cold-blooded proposal seemed to fill 
her veins with hot poison. She clenched her hands and wondered how 
she had gone through the ordeal so calmly. She turned restlessly away 
from the window and her eye fell upon the piano. She went to it 
eagerly. It had been her friend in lesser ills, surely it would not fail her 
now. The first touch of the keys brought quiet to her soul, and lightly 
her fingers wandered over them, bringing out a solace that only those 
can appreciate who love music intuitively. 

In the library above the two men sat facing each other. 

“T have been having an interesting talk with Miss Edith,” Con- 
gressman Denton was saying. 
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“ And she has told you?” put in Thompson quickly. 

The politician eyed him shrewdly. 

“ Did she have something to tell me?” 

Thompson recovered himself. 

“he’s had something on her mind lately. I thought—per- 
haps——” 

" Saane smiled, but his eyes showed he was not satisfied with that 
explanation. 

“ Well,” he said easily, “don’t let’s quarrel about it. We're too 
old friends to quarrel about anything, aren’t we? Let’s see, we've 
known each other ever since that day I saw you e 

“ For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t talk so loud,” broke in the lawyer 
hoarsely, “someone will hear you.” He went over to the door, opened 
it, and looked out. Apparently satisfied no one was near, he sat down 
again. Denton continued,— 

“It’s particularly pleasant to think that such old friends are going 
to be more closely bound together, isn’t it?’ He shook the ashes from 
his cigar as he said this and smilingly looked at his companion. 

“What do you mean?” said Thompson gruffly. 

“T mean that I have asked Edith to marry me.” 

Thompson sprang to his feet with a suddenness that startled even 
the urbane politician before him. There was a fierce light in his eyes 
that one sees in a beast at bay—a look that meant “kill.” Denton, 
recovering, met it with a steady gaze and that maddening smile, so 
that the giant who towered above him stopped and, sinking back into 
his chair, buried his face in his hands. 

“You don’t seem any more pleased to have me for a son-in-law than 
Edith does to have me for a husband,” remarked Denton. 

The figure in the chair lifted his head slowly and all the life 
seemed to have left his face. It might have been a graven block of 
marble. 

“T suppose it will do no good to make an appeal to you,” he said, 
speaking so mechanically that even Denton wondered at it, “ but, still, 
I am going to do it. I have made as great a sacrifice for you to-day as 
any man could make. I have given up place and power for you. For 
years—ever since you first found me in this city and recognized me—I 
have given the largest part of my income to buy your silence. You have 
almost beggared me by your blackmail, and yet through it all I have 
never whimpered. I have paid your price without a word. I would 
have ended it all long ago except for the knowledge that you would 
blackmail those near and dear to me as you have done me, and they 
would be less able to stand it. And now you come and ask me to sac- 
rifice my daughter!” He leaned forward, and with clenched fist struck 
the table as he said through his set jaws: “By God, I won’t do it. I 
won’t ask her to ruin her life. I'll sacrifice myself instead.” 
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Denton did not flicker an eyelid. He smoked awhile, then said 
deliberately: “As you please. But do you think her life will be hap- 
pier when you sacrifice yourself than it will be as my wife?” 

Thompson paced the room without replying, then turned suddenly. 

“T am as innocent as you are of that—that——” He halted. 

“Yes?” asked Denton. “Can you pick out twelve men who vill 
say so?” 

The lawyer shook his head hopelessly, then changed his tone to one 
of appeal. 

“Don’t ask this thing, Denton. Have you no soul at all? Ask 
what you will of me, but don’t make my child suffer because of me. It’s 
cruel. It’s monstrous!” 

“You'll be glad I married her some day, and so will she,” replied 
the politician. “Il pledge you my word, Thompson, that never for 
one moment will I let her regret that she is my wife——” 

As he spoke the door opened and Edith came in. “I don’t want to 
interrupt you, father, bu xf 

It was Denton who replied: 

“You are not interrupting. I have just been telling your father 
of my proposal to you.” Edith looked at him calmly. 

“T hope you also told him my reply, Mr. Denton.” 

“Certainly. And I have reason to think that he agrees with me 
that you ought to reconsider your decision.” 

Edith turned to her father in astonishment. “ Father,” she said, 
“it isn’t possible that you wish me to marry this man? It can’t be 
true.” She went over to him and looked up into his face eagerly. What 
she saw there caused her to close her hand convulsively over her heart. 
Her breath came quickly. It seemed a long time before her father 
spoke, and when he did his voice was broken and strangely unfamiliar. 

“ My child,” he said, “let me judge what is best for you in this 
matter. I beg of you to reconsider your decision”—his voice faltered 
as he added—“ for my sake.” 

What happened after that or how she got out of the library and in 
her own room Edith hardly knew. But she remembered wildly locking 
the door to keep out the Fates that were so relentlessly pursuing her. 
Then she threw herself on the bed, face downward, and burst into tears, 
and as she rocked there, tempest tossed, she seemed to see, standing 
near her, Congressman Denton—smiling, smiling, smiling. 


IV. 
THE losing of one’s heart affects individuals differently. 
Joe appeared at the office of the Evening News on the day follow- 
ing Edith’s visit with his hair carefully brushed and a general air of 
neatness that had before been foreign to him. Perhaps the other office 
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boys could have overlooked that, but when their eyes fell on his trousers 
they gasped. The trousers were creased ! 

“ Get on to ther dude,” yelled Mickey Flynn, the “ upstairs” boy. 
Mickey was the only boy in the office who “ wasn’t afraid of Joe”— 
though, if the truth be told, Mickey required all his courage to speak 
lightly of him, for the two had often tried their skill with fists, and 
though the battles were gamely fought, honors were usually with Joe. 
Still, Mickey could hold his own well enough to take some liberties 
that would have daunted others. Mickey got out of bed wrong that 
morning and was reckless. He expected to have to back his words with 
deeds, but to his surprise Joe paid no attention to his taunts but went 
on quietly about his affairs. Mickey was emboldened. “ Mamma’s lit- 
tle boy has his glad rags on,” he said. “ He don’t know dat Sunday- 
school don’t meet ter-day.” 

Still no reply from Joe, though a close observer might have seen 
him clench his fists and grit his teeth as he disappeared in the outer 
room that adjoined the Managing Editor’s office. 

More than once that day North noticed how promptly Joe answered 
when he rang, and the general alertness that characterized his work. 
Two or three times he found the boy anticipating his wish for “ proofs,” 
and, strangest thing of all, messenger boys wandered in and out with- 
out even a vicious glance from Joseph. 

The losing of one’s heart sometimes stimulates work. 

North noted the outward and visible signs of grace also, and his 
eyes twinkled at first, then he became meditative, and finally Joe found 
that the Managing Editor was a little less peremptory than usual, and 
even went so far as to say a word or two of commendation when Joe 
was particularly apt during the crowded hour when minutes are pre- 
cious in a newspaper office. 

And for those words Joe would have gone through fire. He wor- 
shipped Mr. North as only a boy of twelve can worship. For him the 
sun rose and set in the Managing Editor, who, he frequently avowed to 
his youthful friends, “ was de whole cheese,” and one who could “ make 
’em all look silly.” He had licked Mickey Flynn once for speaking of 
“the boss” in terms of disrespect, and he lost no chance of singing 
North’s praises in season and out. Of this infatuation Mr. North, of 
course, knew nothing. To tell the truth, he hardly distinguished Joe 
from the half-dozen other boys employed by the News until Edith’s 
ministrations brought him conspicuously to his notice. Now he found 
himself peculiarly interested in the boy and watched him with satisfac- 
tion. 

North found it hard to keep his mind concentrated on his work that 
day. The events of the previous afternoon had been a blow to him from 
which he did not really recover. He knew Thompson well enough to 
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be sure that his refusal to make the fight that promised almost certain 
victory was due to some vital circumstance that could not be over- 
come. What that circumstance was he could not guess. He ran over 
in his mind all of the theories he could devise, but none of them, so 
far as he knew, fitted the situation. He felt hurt, of course, that his 
friend had not trusted him with his reasons for declining, and he still 
believed that later Mr. Thompson would confide in him what now was 
a tantalizing mystery. 

He was surprised to find that much of his disappointment in the 
overthrow of his best-laid plans was on Edith’s account. “ How disap- 
pointed she was,” he said to himself. “ Her shock was greater than 
mine.” And all through the working hours North kept thinking of 
her, and his work suffered. 

The losing of one’s heart sometimes hinders work. 

The noon mail brought a little note from Miss Thompson saying 
that her father hoped Mr. North would drop in to dinner that evening 
if he had no engagement. Though it contained no more than that, 
North read it several times during the afternoon and seemed to find 
satisfaction in the doing. He assumed that Mr. Thompson wanted to 
make some explanation to him, and he even hoped that something had 
occurred that enabled the lawyer to reconsider his determination not to 
be a candidate. His spirits began rising rapidly. Depression gave 
way to exhilaration, and North felt his hand on the helm tighten. His 
confidence came back and with it a sense of power. The fight was not 
yet lost. Perhaps even now victory might be won. 

And all this because Miss Edith Thompson wrote a few lines to 
ask Mr. North, at her father’s request, to dine with them that evening. 
He couldn’t dine, confound it, as he had an engagement he could not 
break, but he would drop in later in the evening and see her father— 
and her. 

If he had only known it, that suited her much better. She had 
written the little note with reluctance, dreading a long-drawn-out din- 
ner where she knew the conversation would be forced and the situation 
trying. The relations of Edith and her father were somewhat strained 
by the events of the previous day. She had come down to breakfast 
perfectly composed, though pale, and it was evident that the night 
had brought her little rest. Her father to an even greater degree 
showed the strain he had undergone and was still undergoing. Edith 
had never seen him look as he did then. He had aged over night. The 
youth which she had imparted to him had been swept away and he 
stood revealed an old man—much older than his years. Neither of 
them mentioned the occurrences of the day before, and for the first 
time in her life Edith had a feeling of relief when her father put on 
his hat and went to his office down-town. 
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She spent the morning in her own room, thinking, thinking, and 
still thinking. What could she do? Her whole soul revolted against 
marrying Congressman Denton, yet how could she refuse? It was 
obvious to her that he must have some hold over her father, and she 
racked her brains in the vain attempt to think what it could be. It was 
natural to conclude that it must be one thing—money. Perhaps her 
father was not as well-to-do as people supposed, and had borrowed more 
than he could easily repay. In that case she would beg him to give up 
their present way of living and take a little house somewhere until he 
could pay back all he owed. Rather poverty a thousand times, she 
said to herself, than married to such a man. 

Then she remembered that her father had known Denton before 
he came to that city. Could it be possible that that early life, about 
which, as she now recalled, he had been singularly silent, contained the 
key to the secret? She found herself wavering, and in her despair she 
looked out of her window on the fair world in an effort to turn her 
back on the problems that were crowding her in. 

It was fortunate that North was not able to come to dinner that 
evening, for their very misery brought about the dreaded understand- 
ing between Edith and her father. He returned home later than usual, 
and the tired look of the morning was more marked than ever. Edith 
was coming down the stairs as he entered, unconscious of the picture 
she made. The deep red of the carpet on the dark stairway formed a 
striking background for her. It accentuated her gown of white and 
gave a warm tinge to her cheeks and shoulders which hid their pallor 
and made her radiant. Mr. Thompson gazed at her in silent admira- 
tion. The tired look gave way for a moment to another, and Edith, 
seeing it, kissed him and linked her arm in his. It was an old affec- 
tionate trick of hers, and a great wave of tenderness swept over the 
tall, gray-haired man at her side. 

“You are so like your mother to-night, dear,” he said. 

“That is the highest compliment you could pay me,” she whispered 
back. 

“And to think”— he was talking more to himself than to her— 
“that I must sacrifice you to save myself.” 

“You mean that Mr. Denton has some hold on you,” she asked— 
“some secret of your younger days?” 

He nodded his head wearily. 

“Yes. He can compel me to be a fugitive, hunted from place to 
place, and I’m too old for that.” 

“Because of something you have done? Surely you have com- 
mitted no crime!” 

Her father looked her fully in the face. 
“My child, I’d give anything to know whether I am guilty or inno- 
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cent. I would not suffer half so much if I really knew.” Edith clung 
to him caressingly. 

“No one can convince me, father, that you have done any great 
wrong.” 

“But the evidence is overwhelmingly against me. As a lawyer, 
I know I would be convicted by any jury in the world.” 

“ You'll never have to face a jury if I can help it. All Mr. Denton 
asks is me, just poor little me, isn’t it? Well, he can have me and 
welcome. So let’s forget all about it if we can and be glad of our new 
lease of life. Nothing can shake my belief in you, and as for the rest, 
many worse things might happen.” 

With tears in his eyes, her father leaned over and kissed her once 
more. Her light way of talking did not deceive him in the least, but 
both accepted it as closing the subject for all time. 

Later, when North called, Edith met him in the hall. She was 
startled to find her heart beating in a way that puzzled her, and she 
found it more difficult than usual to assume the old attitude of com- 
radeship they used to adopt naturally. 

“May I have a word with you before you go up to see father?” 
she said. “I want you to promise me something.” 

He saw that she was not quite herself, and he said gravely: “I 
promise, of course. I promise anything you ask. What is it?” 

“Father is rather upset to-day, so promise not to talk politics to- 
night unless he insists upon it. Try to get him to talk about other 
things, won’t you?” 

“Certainly I will. Don’t worry yourself a bit about it.” 

Edith looked up in his eyes a moment; then for the first time 
since she had known him she found herself unable to meet his gaze. 

“ What is it?” he said gently. “Has anything happened?” 


”? 


“No,” she replied slowly. “ No—that is, nothing that——” She 
paused. 

“Nothing that you can confide in me?” he questioned. He was 
looking at her keenly, that look she was familiar with, but quickly his 
look changed and a great tenderness filled his eyes and a gentleness that 
made her breath come convulsively filled his voice. “I wish you would 
confide in me, Edith, now and all through your life.” 

She put out her hands impulsively to stop him, and found them 
seized firmly in his strong grasp. 

“ Perhaps I could help you. At least, I will protect you from any 
trouble and any harm that it is in the power of man to prevent if you 
give me the right to do it.” 

Edith made an effort to speak, but no words came. 

“ Will you, dear? Our ways have come closer and closer together 
during the past years. Shall we not join them and walk on together?” 
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Edith shook her head sadly. “Oh, why, why have you said this?” 
“ Because I love you, Edith. Because my whole life, my whole 
happiness, depends on you.” 


“T wish you had not told me. It is impossible for me to marry 
33 





you, even if I wis 

North broke in eagerly. “Do you wish it. Tell me, sweetheart, do 
you? Do you?” 

If he had known the answer that trembled on her lips, he would 
have taken her in his arms and forced her to confess. And, indeed, it 
needed all her self-control to answer, “ Even if I did, I could not marry 
39 
“But why? why?” he cried. “** you love me, there is no obstacle 
we cannot surmount. If you love me, I will not give you up. I defy 
the world to take you from me. Tell me why you cannot marry me?” 

As he spoke the tall figure of Thompson appeared in the doorway. 
Neither had heard his step in the hall, and his coming startled them 
both. 

“T will tell you, North,” he said. “She cannot marry you because 
she is going to marry Congressman Denton.” 


you 


V. 

THE arrival from the West of Edith’s uncle helped her and her 
father to carry out their determination to forget as much as possible 
the trouble that had come so suddenly upon them. Father Lacey, the 
only brother of Edith’s mother, had gone into the West when it was 
wild and woolly, and as a priest in a land that recked little of the law 
he had more than his share of adventures and did much good. Growing 
up with the country, he found himself now happily fixed in a parish 
that looked up to him as one who should receive high honors from the 
Church. 

His work had kept him close to home, and this, his first visit to the 
East, had been looked forward to as long as Edith could remember. 

He and Edith became fast friends at once. He saw in her a charm- 
ing second edition of his sister, as he fondly remembered her in the days 
of her youth. She in turn found in him a constant source of pleasure 
and, without analyzing it, a spiritual stimulant as well. 

He was a good story-teller, and his experiences in the West gave him 
a fund of anecdote that seemed inexhaustible. So his advent to the 
shaken circle was hailed with genuine pleasure. Mr. Thompson, though 
reserved and uncommunicative about his own Western life, listened 
with interest, and sometimes with eagerness, to the stories which snapped 
with the quick, keen action of those earlier days, when men went mad 
over gold-seeking, and human life was held as less than a nugget. 
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Now and then during the recital of some adventure, personal or 
otherwise, Edith would glance at her father and was troubled to see 
the look of pain on his features. It would linger but a moment, how- 
ever, and he would listen as eagerly as she did to the narrative. 

Father Lacey, quick to read the human face, saw that something 
was amiss in the household, though he was puzzled to know exactly what 
it was. Edith and her father were, if anything, tenderer and more con- 
siderate than ever of each other. “ Evidently,” said Father Lacey to 
himself, “here is perfect confidence and affection, yet something is 
wrong between these two.” So he sought to make himself as congenial 
to both as lay in his power, and in a short time each regarded him as a 
friend of years instead of hours. 

As Edith told Congressman Denton, she had planned among other 
entertainments a dinner in honor of her guest. Recent events made 
her look upon that function with some hesitation, fearing that the 
Congressman might again apply his power and force some formal 
announcement of the engagement, to which she had not yet given her 
consent, but which she saw was inevitable and had schooled herself to 
accept smilingly. As the hour of the dinner approached and no such 
demand came from Denton, her spirits rose and she looked forward 
to the pleasure which she and her guests were sure to experience in the 
mental and social interchange that always took place at such a gathering. 

Since the scene with Congressman Denton Edith had kept to herself 
more than usual, and her father, though he had not spoken of it, noticed 
this with anxiety. On the evening of the dinner, however, Edith was 
her old self. Her father looked at her in silent admiration, and North, 
who came in among the last, thought he had never seen her appear 
to such advantage. He had forced himself to go through an un- 
pleasant ordeal on this occasion with fortitude for her sake. The an- 
nouncement of her engagement had been the greatest shock he had ever 
received. He had gone from the Thompson home that night dazed, 
utterly incapable of grasping the truth. He mechanically repeated to 
himself the name of his successful rival with wonder and amazement. 
Denton, of all persons in the world! His own feelings were lost sight 
of in the astounding thought that Edith was to wed this man. What 
could it mean? What was the reason? The thought that she loved 
Denton never occurred to him at all, so he looked for other explanations 
of this startling step. 

But later his own loss made itself felt, and for the only time in his 
life of struggle and fighting upward he yielded absolutely to circum- 
stances and was crushed and broken. It is no small matter for any 
man to lose that which is most to him in this world, though some lose 
so often and so much that the gambler’s indifference comes to them. 
But a man like North, who had picked his way up the rocky side of 
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life by grit and determination and character, felt as though he had 
lost his hold and was falling down, down, he knew not how far, to he 
knew not what, nor did he care. 

He had recovered himself somewhat before the dinner to Father 
Lacey took place. He determined to go and face defeat calmly, for he 
felt sure this opportunity would be taken to announce formally Edith’s 
engagement. He would not show the white feather to her. But it 
was a trying experience to him, so he was first surprised, then wrapt 
in admiration at the way in which Edith assumed their old friendly 
attitude without apparent effort. “Of course,” he said to himself, 
“what did I expect? It is no effort to her. Why should it be?” 

Once or twice North saw her glance towards the door as if expect- 
ing someone, and he noticed that Congressman Denton was not there. 
Later his sister, Miss Denton, came in without him, and Edith’s greet- 
ing to her was most cordial. 

“ Where is the Congressman ?” she asked. 

“ He was called to Washington suddenly and asked me to make his 
apologies. He will drop in later,—in fact, he expected to be here by this 
time,—but please don’t wait for him. He’s very uncertain.” 

It seemed to North, watching her closely, that Edith gave a sigh of 
relief. Was it because she hoped Denton would not come at all? Or 
was it because there had been some anxiety about him that was allayed? 

A ring at the door-bell at this moment made North instinctively 
brace himself. How could he watch the greeting between Edith and 
the man she was to wed? But it proved not to be Denton. Instead, 
the butler held at bay a freckled-faced, smiling boy, who said he had 
an important message for Mr. North. 

Edith caught sight of him and went out to the door. “ Why, it’s 
Joe,” she said. “ What is it, Joe?—something for Mr. North?” 

Joe nodded his head. ,“ Yessum,” he said. North was at Edith’s 
side in the hall in a moment. 

“ Here’s an important message for you, sir. It came just after you 
left, and you always want yer messages forwarded, so I brung it.” 

“Why didn’t you make the messenger boy bring it?” asked Mr. 
North. 

“ Well, you see, sir,” and Joe halted a little, “ you see, he got hurt 
in a’ accident.” 

North looked at him quizzically, and Joe met his eye with a 
sublimely innocent air until he saw Edith looking at him reproachfully. 

“ You’ve been fighting again, Joe,” she said. 

Joe had the grace to hang his head, but he replied finally, “ It were 
arter offis hours, Ma’am, and you hain’t responsible fer me arter offis 
hours, is she, Mr. North ?” 
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The appeal fell on deaf ears. The Managing Editor had opened 
the message and read it. He eyed Joe suspiciously. He wondered why 
the boy had taken the trouble to bring it. It never entered his mind 
that it was the moth beginning his fateful fluttering round the flame. 

“ Who told you I was here?” he asked. 

“ They told me at your club, sir.” 

“T hope it is nothing serious,” put in Edith, and North felt with 
a thrill that there was more than passing interest in her tone. 

For reply he read the message aloud. 

“¢ Your coat will be ready for you to try on early to-morrow morn- 
ing?” It was signed by his tailors. Joe in the meantime was looking 
studiously in every direction except towards the eye of Mr. North. 
“'That’s what you call an important message, is it, Joe?” 

“ Please, sir, I didn’t read it. I just brung it.” 

Edith laughed. “That was very nice of you and you shall be 
rewarded. You shall have as much cake and ice-cream as you can eat.” 

With a backward smile at North they slipped out to the realm of 
good things, Joe turning long enough to say: “ Good-night, Mr. North. 
I’m sorry that weren’t no death telegram,” which is always an office 
boy’s idea of an important message. 

On Edith’s return dinner was announced, and the gay spirits of 
the hostess had an instant effect on everybody. The first lively small- 
talk gave way finally to personal experiences, to which all listened with 
eagerness. The conversation turned on the momentous effects of trifles 
at times when they were least expected to have any influence at all, and 
this reminded Mr. Thompson of an episode in his own practice as a 
lawyer. 

“It was the most exciting legal battle of my life,” he said, and 
everyone present begged him to tell it. 

“A fight was going on for the possession of a large fortune,” con- 
tinued he, while the others settled themselves for the story. “A way- 
ward son was contesting the will of his father, and the case abounded 
in dramatic features. Charge and counter-charge were frequent. The 
young man was explosive, hot-tempered, and without character. How 
much his family had suffered through him no one ever knew. The 
young rascal had hoped to get his father’s vast fortune, and now he 
saw the case going against him and the money slipping through his 
fingers. The last link in the chain of evidence was all that was needed, 
and that would be supplied by the testimony of his sister. Her name 
was called, and as she stood up—she was a beautiful creature—there 
arose a buzz of admiration such as sometimes comes from an audience. 
She flustered at that and hesitated, then started for the witness stand. 
I got up as she was passing me, intending to reassure her, and acci- 
dentally stepped on her gown—gowns had a slight train in those days. 
My awkwardness saved her life.” 
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He paused for a moment to note the effect of his words. “The 
admiration of those in the court-room was the final touch to that worth- 
less brother. He sprang up and, drawing a revolver from his pocket, 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, if I don’t get the money, you never will, and fired at 
her as she came towards him. My checking her by treading on her 
gown made her step backward, and the bullet missed her by an inch.” 

“ As trivial a thing has changed history quite often,” said Father 
Lacey. 

“ An orange-peel prevented one of the biggest banks in this city 
from going in the hands of a receiver,” observed North. 

“Tt sounds incredible,’ said Miss Denton. “ How could it be 
possible ?” 

“ Well, it’s true, for it brought me many gray hairs,” replied North, 
then, seeing that everybody was skeptical, he continued: “ My office boy 
ate an orange. He ate most of the peel also, but I called him rather 
abruptly just before he finished and he dropped a piece of the peeling 
on the floor. This happened in the composing-room.” 

“Ts that where they compose poems and editorials and things?” 
asked someone. 

“No,” put in another, “that’s where they compose themselves after 
they’ve had a talk with some of the people who object to articles about 
them.” 

“The composing-room,” North explained, “is where the type is 
set and arranged in pages. This was before the days of type-setting 
machines, when the type was of such a nature that if you drop a column 
or so of it, it would be something like Humpty Dumpty after he had 
a bad fall. ; 

“ We had a tip that this bank was shaky. Friends were doing their 
best to beg and borrow enough funds to tide things over for twenty-four 
hours, but apparently had failed. The crash was expected and prepara- 
tions were made for closing the bank. We had the story in type, but 
held it in hope that the bank could be saved. If they got enough money 
to tide them over for twenty-four hours, they might weather the storm. 
I knew the publication of the story would end things and, of course, 
kept it out. Finally authoritative word came that negotiations had 
failed and that the bank had to close. I held back the edition in order 
to use the story, which was, in newspaper parlance, a big ‘ beat.’ ” 

“ What is a beat?” asked Father Lacey. 

“It is an exclusive story—one that no other newspaper has,” Edith 
answered. 

North went on. 

“We had to hurry, for every moment was precious. One of the 
men picked up the big galley of type containing this story and rushed 
with it to the waiting page. On the way he stepped on the office boy’s 
orange peel. Well—the edition went to press without that story.” 
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“ And was that the last edition?” asked Edith. 

“We started to get out a special edition immediately, and just as 
that was going on the presses the president of the bank, who knew we 
had the story, rushed into the office and told me they had unexpectedly 
fixed matters up and the bank was saved.” 

“A narrow escape,” remarked Father Lacey. 

“Tm interested in that office boy,” put in Miss Denton. “ What 
happened to him?” 

“That’s the amusing part of the whole thing,” said North. “I 
told the bank president what had saved him, so he sent for the little 
beggar and gave him a hundred-dollar bill. And for three days after 
that every office boy in the place was dropping orange and banana 
skins all over the composing-room.” 

One of the guests remarked that it was “as good as a novel, though 
it actually happened,” which caused Father Lacey to reply: “ Most 
of us have personal experiences that are more dramatic than fiction. 
I suppose every one in this room has taken part in some thrilling story 
of actual life.” 

A quick flush mounted to Edith’s face at this remark, then left her 
deadly pale, but it passed unnoticed except by North. “ Yes,” thought 
he to himself, “and I’d give a good deal to read that story.” In the 
meantime Miss Denton was saying to Father Lacey,— 

“You, as a priest in the West, must have had experiences and heard 
confessions that were out of the ordinary.” 

“Yes,” replied he, “I have. The West thirty years ago was con- 
tinually the scene of dramas, and the priest through his work and the 
confessional became an actor in many of them.” 

“Tell us some of them, won’t you, Father Lacey?” asked someone. 

“ Yes,” put in Miss Denton eagerly, “tell us about your first con- 
fessional.” 

“That is odd,” responded Father Lacey; “I was just thinking of 
that. My first confessional was the most dramatic, most tragic, I have 
ever heard.” 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed Edith. “I feel my nerves tingling already.” 

“Please, Father Lacey,” begged Miss Denton, and the others added 
their requests to hers, “don’t keep us in suspense. We're dying to 
hear the story of your first confessional.” 

Father Lacey hesitated a moment, then said: “I cannot tell you 
the story, but this much I will tell. The first confession I ever heard 
was that of a murderer.” 

As he spoke, the butler parted the portiéres and announced: “ Mr. 
Denton.” The Congressman greeted all cordially, and when Edith 
turned to present him to their guest of honor a look of recognition 
passed over his face. 
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“Father Lacey! Is it really you?” he said as he advanced with out- 
stretched hand. “I’m delighted to see you again.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Edith, “do you two know each other?” 

“Indeed we do,” replied the Congressman. “ Why, the first con- 
fession he ever heard was mine.” 

VI. 

Tue light in North’s room burned far into the morning. The 
clock with its muffled stroke warned him of the hour without avail. He 
had discarded his evening coat for the more comfortable smoking- 
jacket and his patent leathers for slippers, and he lay stretched out 
in a big morris chair, blowing thick clouds of smoke straight before 
him. He had scarcely moved for an hour except to alter his position 
now and then. On the table near him were a time-table and several 
books. They were all biographical, all lay open at the same place. 

Finally he arose, threw away his cigar, walked up and down a few 
times, then, glancing at the clock, leisurely prepared for bed. He had 
made up his mind on the subject he had been debating and now it was 
dismissed from his thoughts. In a few moments he was fast asleep. 

But there was little sleep that night in the big mansion he had so 
lately left. All night long Edith could hear her father’s step as he 
restlessly paced the floor. She found herself straining her ears for the 
sound, fearing he would fall exhausted with no one near to help him. 
But the regular tramp went on hour after hour, and had her own mind 
been free she would have been put to sleep following this unchanging 
measure, as one is who counts the number of imaginary sheep jumping 
over a fence that doesn’t exist. 

But she too was torn by the startling events of that evening. She 
lay in the dark and tried to banish thoughts of any kind from her 
mind, but found herself saying, “ A murderer! a murderer! and I must 
marry him.” She beat the air in vain. She tossed restlessly from 
side to side, but everywhere she looked, again she seemed confronted 
with Congressman Denton smiling that triumphant smile. Was there 
no help for her? Her abhorrence of him grew to terror. A murderer! 
She felt like throwing open the window and crying wildly to the sleep- 
ing world to save her. The sound of the steady tread in her father’s 
room calmed her somewhat. After all, what was her suffering to his? 
He had borne his burden through many years and it was getting heav- 
ier day by day. Why should she add to it? Why should not she put her 
neck under the yoke and with him suffer the lash of the smiling task- 
master ? 

Yet how happy life might be if it were not for this. Her mind 
turned with relief back to that other scene, when North had stood 
beside her and looked down into her eyes and told her that he loved 
her. Ah, if she could but have sought the shelter of those strong arms 
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and felt them close about her, she could defy Fate and Congressman 
Denton and the world. 

Over and over she dreamed the dreams that grow from scenes like 
that, when glimpses of a new world are opened to the soul, happy 
lands abounding in wealth such as the heart craves, and which, like 
that great leader of old, she could stand on the border of and view, but 
could not enter. 

North came to his office earlier than usual the next day. Early as 
he was, he found a silent figure sitting in his anteroom waiting for 
him. 

“ Ah, Gates, you got my message I see,” he said. 

The man nodded his head and, with a side motion towards a bulg- 
ing grip lying in one corner, replied: “Came prepared for anything. 
Couldn’t tell what you wanted from your note.” 

“That’s good,” said the Managing Editor. “Come in,” and the 
gaunt figure followed him as he unlocked the door and went into his 
private office. ' 

In appearance Gates was most deceptive. Edith could scarcely 
believe her eyes when Mr. North had pointed him out to her as the 
reporter who had done the amazing work in the famous Nelson murder 
case. He was slight of build in comparison with a man like North, 
though this was exaggerated by his pronounced stoop and by the thin- 
ness and pallor of his face. Few knew the hardness of the muscles in 
those sinewy arms. If strength were needed, he would not be wanting. 
It was his eyes only that betrayed the real Gates. They were the lights 
of that resistless engine, the brain, that worked on and on, surely, 
quickly, without waste energy. They pierced through the veneer of 
deception and made straight for the truth. 

He had won his spurs in many a baffling case that had taxed the 
resources of the city detective bureau. The “sleuths” of City Hall 
were wont to say, when no light seemed to be forthcoming on a hard 
case, “I wonder what Gates thinks?” which was as far as professional 
ethics would let them go in recognizing ability in an outsider. 

And if Gates told all he knew he might clear up a mystery of how 
Detective Slimmer got the inside of the Holman case, which startled a 
nation with the enormity of the crime. 

Other things, for which the police got the credit, might also show 
Gates up in a strong light, but he was clever enough to use, not antag- 
onize, the city force, and the “beats” the News had in consequence 
made the City Editor of every othér paper grow gray hairs. 

“ Gates,” said North, “ this is the hardest job and the biggest you’ve 
ever tackled.” 

The gleam in Gates’s eyes was all the reply he made, but it was 
enough for North. It told him the bloodhound had stretched his leash 
taut and was eager to be off. 
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“Tt’s like hunting for a needle in a haystack—but it’s worth it.” 
North waited a moment, then leaned far over the table towards his 
listener and added, “ It means everything to this paper—and to me.” 

Still no word from the alert figure before him, except a compre- 
hending nod. North went right to the point. 

“Congressman Denton is a murderer,” said he. An exclamation 
broke from the tight-closed lips of his listener, and his eyes snapped 
as the magnitude of the statement came to him. He knew the political 
situation, he knew what that statement would mean if instead of being 
crisply spoken by the Managing Editor it would be printed in the 
Evening News. 

It was big game, and the bloodhound was tugging violently now at 
his chain. Quickly, concisely, North told the story of that dramatic 
scene at the Thompson dinner. Eagerly Gates drank it in, then when 
it was finished sat silent. “The story itself will be easy to get, but it 
may be hard to get legal proof,” said he finally. “The end Denton 
has given. The beginning can be traced through Father Lacey. Find 
his first parish, the date of his going there——” 

The Managing Editor tossed him two telegrams he had opened when 
he arrived. 

“Last night I telegraphed our correspondent in the town where 
Father Lacey now lives. That’s what he says.” 

“Good,” was Gates’s reply, and his face showed that he appre- 
ciated North’s foresight. “That simplifies matters. Now all I have 
to do is find some resident who lived in the place at that time and who 
knew Denton and I guess I’ll put my finger on the crime, even though 
there were a good many in those days.” 

“T’m afraid you won’t find it quite so simple as that. There’s one 
thing that helps.” 

Gates’s eyes were interrogative. 

North took from his desk a Congressional Record, opened it at 
Denton’s name, and handed it to the reporter. The latter ran through 
the brief biography Denton had written of himself. 

“No mention of that place and no gap in the years,” said he. 

North nodded. “So either one of two things is true, he has pur- 
posely changed dates to cover up his tracks, or he was there only a 
short time, so could omit all mention of it and still make a consecu- 
tive record of his life.” 

“The latter seems more probable,” said Gates. “He evidently was 
a rolling stone in those early days. Notice each year during that period 
has one or more changes of occupation and address.” 

“Which narrows the search down considerably.” 

“You said Denton’s sister was at the dinner, did you not?” asked 
Gates. “Were you present when Father Lacey met her the first time ?” 


Vou. LXXIV.—23 
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“Yes. I was talking to him when Miss Thompson presented him 
to her.” 

“ Did he seem startled ?” 

“No, why should he be?” 

“No reason. That only proves Denton changed his name, that’s all. 
Father Lacey would never have even remotely hinted at that first con- 
fessional if the murderer had been named Denton.” 

North agreed. 

“Tt is lucky for us that Denton hasn’t changed much in looks since 
those days.” 

“ What makes you think he hasn’t?” 

“The Priest knew him as soon as he set eyes on him. I guess other 
people will. Ill take a couple of his photographs with me. Now for 
trains.” 

“T’ve looked them up,” said the Managing Editor. “ There’s noth- 
ing before this nine-forty. If there had been one last night I would 
have sent you off on that. Every.second counts now.” 

Gates smiled as he rose and picked up his grip. He need not be 
told why. 

“ Let’s see, the convention’s on the twelfth,” he said. “ Well, Mr. 
North, I don’t believe Denton’s name will ever be mentioned there— 
aloud.” 

The door closed behind him, and the Managing Editor turned to 
his desk with a satisfied look on his face. 

The bloodhound was unleashed. 


VII. 


A woman’s intuition tells her many things. Edith knew by the 
way Mr. North avoided their house that he was bending all his energies 
to find out whether the Denton episode was merely a mistake or whether 
the Congressman was really guilty of the crime he had laid at his own 
door. Mr. Denton had explained to her in his usual imperturbed way 
that, of course, he was mistaken in thinking himself the first to confess 
to Father Lacey. Obviously someone else had been before him. It was 
all very calmly, very plausibly said, but back of it Edith discerned 
something that gave the lie to his smoothly spoken words. She had 
no doubt at all of his guilt. 

But if Mr. North set out to prove it what would happen? Some- 
thing told her that Denton’s hold on her father and this crime that 
Denton had so unwittingly confessed were so closely allied as to be 
inseparable. It was probable, indeed, they were one and the same 
thing, for it was not likely that her father and Denton would be entan- 
gled in more than one crime. 

If her intuitions were true, the situation was a perilous one for her 
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father. What if in trying to fix the crime on Denton, that inexorable 
chain of evidence would lead to him instead? He plainly feared that 
evidence, and stated to her frankly that it would convince any jury in 
the world. She knew that the priest could not be made to testify, and 
so her father, not Denton, would suffer if North pushed his investiga- 
tion. She had little familiarity with the workings of the modern news- 
paper and was puzzled to know how, with no other evidence than was 
given at the dinner, it would be possible to follow the matter up. But 
she knew such things were done successfully by the news-getters of the 
city and she feared the result. 

The question arose in her mind, “ What would Mr. North do if 
the proof pointed unmistakably at her father instead of Denton?” 

In her heart she knew there was but one answer. He would do 
what his honor and his duty called for, and the thought made her cover 
her face with her hands and shudder. There was only one course open 
before her. There must be no investigation. She would go to Mr. 
North and give him Mr. Denton’s explanation of the matter. If he 
were not satisfied, she would beg him to let the incident rest for her 
sake. Would such an appeal move him? “If he really loves me,” she 
said to herself, “ he will not refuse such a simple request as that.” He 
would suppose it was because she was engaged to marry Mr. Denton, of 
course, and she could not explain it was on her father’s account. She 
could not betray his secret. Better that North should think what he 
would of her. 

It was not a pleasant task she had set herself, but having once made 
up her mind Edith started for the News office. In Mr. North’s ante- 
room she found Joe sitting at a typewriter, laboriously picking out 
letters with one finger. She would have laughed had she seen the 
product of his work. Whole sheets filled with poems of love, copied 
from a large assortment that Joe had gathered from a collection, 
printed each day in a morning newspaper under the caption, “ Poems 
You Ought to Know.” As it was, Edith was attracted by the signs of 
improvement in her protégé. The frowzled-headed, unkempt gamin of 
the streets had given way to a clean-looking, carefully brushed boy, with 
alertness and intelligence stamped on every feature. 

He jumped to his feet as Edith entered and greeted her with a 
cheery smile. 

“ How do you do, Joe? Is Mr. North in?” He was in and dis- 
engaged, so Joe got only a fleeting glimpse of his vision, though the 
smile she gave him was heart-fodder for many days. 

Now that she was actually with North, Edith found it even harder 
than she expected to bring up the object of her coming. North was 
cordial, more cordial than ever before, she thought, and looking in his 
face while gayly taking him to task for deserting them she saw that 
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he guessed the cause of her visit. So she dropped her lightness and 
with some hesitation opened the subject. 

“T feel that in justice to Mr. Denton,” she began, “you should 
know that he finds he was mistaken in thinking that his was the first 
confession Father Lacey heard.” 

“Yes?” said North interrogatively. His manner of saying it told 
Edith he was not convinced. 

“Yes,” she went on. “ You can easily see how such a mistake 
might happen——” She paused, miserably conscious that he saw 
through her attempt to shield this man whom she was to marry. Then 
the real woman spoke out, and with what a different result! 

“TJ thought you would help me,” she faltered reproachfully, and in 
an instant North was bending over her eagerly. 

“Help you?” he said. “Why, don’t you know there is nothing 
you can ask of me that I will not do gladly, if I can? How can I help 
you? You have only to tell me and it’s done, if I can do it.” 

His earnestness made her silent for a moment, then she said lamely: 
“‘T don’t know what I want exactly. I felt that somehow you were 
doing an injustice to Mr. Denton—or you were 2 

“Tf I have done Mr. Denton any injustice, I’m going to rectify it,” 
said North frankly. Edith looked at him, oh, so thankfully, but her 
look changed quickly when she saw his face. 

“How? What do you mean?” she said. 

“T mean that for some days I have been trying to get at the truth 
of this matter, and when the truth is really reached I shall do Congress- 
man Denton absolute justice.” 

Edith turned quickly, appealingly. 

“Don’t look any further, I beg of you—for my sake——” Her 
voice broke, and it was plainly against her will that she added, “If 
you really care for me as you said, I implore you, stop your investi- 
gation. You do not know——” 

She could go no further. Looking at her, speechless and on the 
verge of tears, North felt a great longing come over him to take her 
in his arms and comfort her—to shield her from trouble and chase away 
the anguish from her eyes. Instead, he spoke quietly, and his voice 
seemed to Edith to soothe her fears and make her burdens less, though 
his words bore little comfort in them. 

“Tt is impossible to stop it now, even if I were willing to do it,” 
he said. “The proofs of the innocence or the guilt of Congressman 
Denton are on their way here and may arrive at any moment.” 

Had he read her the telegram that lay on his desk he might have 
saved her hours of agony and apprehension. Definite news, whether 
bad or good, is better than doubt. 

But he did not, so she left the office of the Evening News torn with 
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dread, fearful of what the day would bring forth. North when alone 
pondered on Edith’s defence of Denton and wondered what it meant. 
The stroke of the clock before him made him start and give an anxious 
look towards the door. 

“He ought to be here by this time,” he said to himself. ‘“ What 
if he should not arrive before the convention to-morrow? Worse still, 
what if he could not get the proofs? There is no doubt of Denton’s 
guilt, but can we get sufficient evidence to warrant our using the 
story ?” ) 

He took up the telephone and asked for Mr. Thompson’s office. 
The lawyer was out, and North left word for him to come to the News 
without fail as soon as he came in. For years Thompson had been 
legal adviser for the News, and North realized he would be needed to 
decide whether they had sufficient evidence to warrant the publication 
of this story. He found it difficult to sit calmly by and wait. He had 
plenty of things to keep him busy, but nothing at that period which 
needed such undivided attention as to take his mind entirely from the 
thing that was uppermost in his thoughts. His patience was sorely 
tried as the hands of the clock slipped around and the time for going 
to press came nearer and nearer. 

Where was Gates? Why didn’t he come? It was absolutely neces- 
sary that this bomb against Denton should be hurled before to-morrow’s 
convention to have it do its work. At any time, of course, it would 
annihilate Denton, but if done after his nomination, it would also anni- 
hilate the chances of party victory, and if possible this was to be 
avoided. A quick step on the stairway brought a sigh of relief from 
the Managing Editor. The door opened and Gates came in hurriedly. 
North glanced at the clock. They might yet be in time. He looked at 
the reporter inquiringly. “ Well?” he said. 

“That witness is still missing,” was the reply, “but it would be 
worth the risk to go on without him.” 

North went to the ’phone and once more sought Thompson’s office. 
The lawyer had just started for the News office, and before North had 
hung up the receiver he entered. The Managing Editor was startled 
at the change that had come over him in a few days. His face was 
drawn and haggard. His eyes wore a look that was foreign to them. 
He stopped as he saw Gates. He knew what that meant, for he was 
usually called in when Gates was on a ticklish story. 

“ Come in,” said North. “I’ve just been ’phoning for you. I need 
you badly.” 

The lawyer sank wearily into a chair. 

“ What is it?” he said. 

“Denton,” replied North briefly. Thompson gave a start but re- 
covered his composure the next instant. 
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“Gates has been looking up Denton’s record in the West. I’d like 
you to hear what he found out. Go ahead, Gates—and watch the clock.” 

Gates smiled. 

“Don’t worry, Mr. North,” he said. “It’s all written up in my 
grip there. I'll tell you briefly what I got.” 

North nodded and the reporter began: 

“It was harder than I supposed to put my finger on the murder. 
There was one at that time that caused a stir—the brutal killing of a 
miner just as he had struck gold in what proved to be one of the richest 
mines in the district. But all the evidence pointed so clearly to the 
miner’s partner——” 

North sprang from his chair towards the lawyer. The latter was 
ghastly pale and his head drooped down on his chest. 

“Get some water, quick!” he said to Gates. The lawyer rallied 
with an effort. “It’s nothing, nothing,” he said thickly. “I’ve been 
taxing my strength too much lately, I guess. I’m all right now.” He 
eagerly drank the water Gates had brought him and it did him good. 
“Go on with your story,” he said to Gates. An odd look crept into 
the eyes of the reporter as if a thought had occurred to him, but he con- 
tinued : 

“This partner was guilty on the face of it. The bloody pick with 
which the crime was committed was his. The death of his partner 
made him the sole owner of that rich mine. They were alone on the 
hillside at the time and, most conclusive evidence of all, this partner 
fled after the murder, thus virtually confessing his guilt.” As he de- 
tailed these facts he watched the lawyer keenly, though the latter did 
not notice it. 

“Tt would be pretty hard to convict Denton of that—if he is that 
partner,” put in North. 

“ But he isn’t,” said Gates. “It was only by the greatest piece of 
good luck that I learned Denton was connected with the matter at all 
—his name, by the way, was Hurst. Denton, it seems, produced a paper 
signed by the missing partner, transferring the mine to him. That 
could only mean one thing. He saw the murder and promptly black- 
mailed the man. Doesn’t that seem a correct inference, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?” 

The lawyer did not reply. He made some sound that North, eager 
to hear the rest of the story, took for assent, and Gates proceeded: 
“The next step was to find who owns the mine now. That was easy. 
It was in the hands of a syndicate which bought it,”—he paused,—“ not 
from Denton, but a woman. So I started to find the woman, and that 
woman offers the chief evidence in the case. It is the most astounding 
I have ever heard. She saw the murder committed, and a servant who 
was with her saw it too. I have sworn affidavits from both of them. 
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The murderer was this man Denton. They identified him beyond a 
doubt. All that I lacked to make the case complete was the testimony 
of the missing partner. I think I can get that now.” He turned to the 
lawyer as he spoke. 

A change had come over the latter’s face during the concluding 
words of this recital. The pallor left him, and in its stead came a 
flush of eager excitement. As Gates finished Thompson leaned back in 
his chair and nodded his head affirmatively. 

“T am that partner,” he said. 


VIII. 


For a moment North did not comprehend. Then in that one sen- 
tence he saw the solution of all the perplexing problems that had con- 
fronted him in the past few days. Denton was still blackmailing the 
miner’s partner. That’s why Thompson would not run for Congress 
against him. His face lighted up as another thought occurred to him. 
That was why Edith had been forced to say she would marry Denton. 
He held out his hand to the lawyer, who grasped it eagerly. “I under- 
stand all now. How glad you must be!” 

Gates reached for his grip and pulled out a roll of manuscript and 
several documents with big red seals. Thompson eagerly took the latter, 
and his practised eye soon saw that they were all that was needed. 

North rang the bell on his desk so vigorously that Joe popped 
through the door as if catapulted. 

“ Joe, stand here, take this copy page by page and send it up the 
tube. Get a special supply of ‘ carriers’ on hand and don’t lose a min- 
ute.” Joe was off like a flash. The Managing Editor seized the *phone. 
“Tell Mr. Smith I want to see him immediately.” It was hardly a 
second before the News Editor stood by his side. 

“ What page are you on now?” asked North. 

“ Started on the first.” 

“ Just a moment.” North called up the head of the composing- 
room. “Get fifteen machines ready for copy immediately,” he said. 
“Set carefully without corrections. Make important corrections in 
the form. Slug all the matter and push it hard.” Turning to Gates, 
he asked, “ How much, Gates?” 

“ About six columns,” replied he. 

“ There'll be six columns of stuff,” repeated he to the foreman, and 
hung up the ’phone. 

“Can we make it?” asked the News Editor anxiously. 

“We must make it,” replied North as he closed his jaws grimly. 
He was already rapidly reading the pile of manuscript Gates handed 
him. As fast as he read a page or two Joe sent it flying up the pneumatic 
tube to the composing-room. The boy had caught the infection and 
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was tingling with excitement. As he read, the Managing Editor gave 
further instructions to Smith. 

“Clear out the front page,” he said. “ Write a seven-column head, 
‘ Congressman Denton a Murderer.’ ” 

Smith gasped. “Good God!” he exclaimed, and mopped his brow. 

“ Have a turn line like this: ‘ After twenty years his crime rises 
up to confront him. Absolute proof of guilt from eye-witnesses. Killed 
a man in cold blood in the West. The most dramatic story ever known 
in the annals of crime. Filed to the East, where he rose years after- 
wards to the high position he now holds!’ Use Denton’s picture, of 
course, and hold page two for the ‘break.’ You’d better remake two, 
using the best of the stuff you had for the first page, but don’t lose a 
second.” The News Editor was already off, and North pushed fever- 
ishly through the “ copy” before him. 

“Bully story, Gates. Best you’ve written,” he said, and Gates 
grunted. He only eyed the clock. 

It was an amazing tale, as he had said. In substance it was this: 

Denton had quarrelled with a miner over a game of cards one night 
and lost more than he could pay. The next day he sought out this 
man, who had long been an enemy of his. He went up to where he 
was working a claim. Fate favored him. His enemy was alone. As 
he came near the diggings he almost stumbled over the miner’s part- 
ner lying in a stupor. He had gone without food and dug, dug, dug till 
he fell exhausted. They all did it in those days. If Denton had a 
thought of sparing the life of the man he hated, it left him then. He 
saw his way clear. Seizing a pick that was lying beside the sleeping 
partner, he stole up behind the miner without a sound. He stopped 
still for a moment, startled by what he saw. The miner held in his 
hand a huge nugget of gold. “At last!” he said hoarsely, “and a 
rich claim too, I stake my life.” Denton struck him down as he stood 
gloating over his riches. He never stirred again! 

Then the murderer dragged the body over where his partner lay, 
and placed the bloody pick near by. His object was to awaken the 
partner, accuse him of the crime, and demand the claim to keep his 
secret. But for one thing his plan would have worked splendidly. 
And that one thing was a woman. 

Denton had brought one with him from the East, and she had be- 
come tired of him, largely because she had taken a fancy to this miner. 
As he was leaving the house Denton told this woman that he was going 
to be revenged on the man who had insulted him and robbed him, as 
he put it, the night before. As soon as he left, the woman went to warn 
the miner. She took with her a servant, and together they raced up 
to the diggings. But they were too late. They saw the blow descend 
and the miner fall, then, exhausted by the long run and overcome by 
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the sight she had witnessed, the woman fainted where she stood, and 
the servant, dumb with fear, crouched down by her and hid her face 
in her hands. 

Luckily they were concealed from the murderer and he did not 
know of their presence until afterwards. He carried out his original 
plan, awakened the sleeping partner, and silently pointed to the dead 
body. The agony of the man was awful. He had no recollection of 
the deed and swore he had not done it. “I saw you,” said the mur- 
derer. “So did another man,” mentioning a pal of his. The partner 
broke down and cried like a child, not from fear, but from the realiza- 
tion of the enormity of the crime. He knew well that often in times of 
exhaustion gold-diggers have periods of temporary insanity, and he 
was crushed by the fact that the evidence pointed unmistakably to 
him. He was easy prey ever after that. He bought Denton’s silence 
with a deed consigning the claim to him and fled from the country. 
Murders were plentiful in those days and the whole thing was soon 
forgotten. 

The woman, however, did not forget. She bided her time. Re- 
venge was strong in her, but caution was stronger. She knew her 
man. Finally she confronted the real murderer with his crime and 
she did it cleverly. She told him there was another witness, but would 
not tell who it was. She also told him that she had written a full ac- 
count of the crime and placed it in the hands of that witness to use 
in case anything happened to her. So his hands were tied hard and 
fast. 

Then began a life of torture at the woman’s hands that finally must 
have driven Denton, half-distracted, to the Priest for advice and relief. 
He was in deadly fear of her, afraid to call his life his own. She 
forced him to consign to her the claim he had filched from the terror- 
stricken partner. She kept him in dread, afraid to flee because she 
vowed speedy vengeance on him if he did. Finally, goaded and des- 
perate, he took his life in his hands and disappeared. ‘True to her word, 
she sought him far and near, spending thousands in the search. But 
she never found him. 

When Gates showed her Denton’s photograph all of the old yearn- 
ing for revenge sprang up within her and the reporter’s work was 
easy. 
Still he could find no trace of the partner, and he felt the need of 
this additional testimony. Reluctantly as the day of the convention 
drew near he was forced to give up his quest along that line. 

That Thompson was this missing partner never occurred to him 
until he saw him nearly faint during the recital of his story. His long 
acquaintance with police cases convinced him that it was not exhaustion, 
but terror, that brought that look to the lawyer’s face. Then he recol- 
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lected the odd association between Thompson and the Congressman, 
and that he had heard it explained by someone on the ground that they 
had known each other in boyhood. As his story progressed he became 
more and more convinced that he was right. And so it proved. 

When the last bit of copy had disappeared up the tube, proofs 
began running, and North started for the composing-room to see that 
nothing prevented the story from going through promptly. Thomp- 
son at his invitation went with him, unable to resist the loadstone that 
drew him there. 

“Innocent!” he murmured to himself. “ Proved innocent after 
twenty years of doubt. Can it be really true?” He had expressed his 
thanks brokenly to Gates for this service he had rendered him, and 
the reporter’s face had softened and his voice was a little husky as 
he muttered some reply. He realized how this lawyer who stood for 
so much in the community had lived in constant dread that some day 
Denton would turn down on his head the disgrace he had threatened 
him with so long. 

In the composing-room of the News that afternoon there was an 
air of excitement that brought everyone under its sway. The man that 
set the head to the story gasped when the copy was handed to him, 
and his coworker at the next case leaned over to see “ what took Elmer 
off his pins.” It must be something startling, he thought. The news 
spread like the circles that follow the dropping of a pebble in a placid 
pond. It was not long before the smallest office boy knew it, and all 
were aghast at the enormity of the “ beat” as well as of the story itself. 
Newspaper composing-rooms are always hot-beds of politics, and here 
and there a couple of men who had finished what they had in hand 
began discussing in a low tone the effect the story would have on the 
political situation. 

Joe flashed in and out between tables and cases and kept piling up 
the proofs on the spike at the Managing Editor’s side. One by one 
the galleys of type were placed in the steel chase that gaped to receive 
them, willing hands working deftly, and eager feet moving more quickly 
than usual, all fired with the desire to get the page through on schedule 
time. The click of the machines sounded like a rapidly working clock 
ticking out the death-watch of a man whose name had been prominent 
throughout the city for many years; line after line of type came from 
these machines, was seized, placed on galleys with numbers to show 
their sequence in the page; rumbling rollers were rushed to and fro 
over them, “ proving” them so they might be read for mistakes; wait- 
ing hands bore these galleys of metal over to the men at the “ forms,” 
where the pages were put together; and there the most skilled workmen 
of their kind arranged the galleys as a child builds with picture-blocks 


a harmonious whole. 
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The last bit of type was snugly tucked away in the page; one man 
screwed the clamps that hold it in while another beat a lively tattoo 
on the type with a mallet and block to make sure it was even and no 
line or rule was sticking up above the others; with a whirl the table 
on smoothly-rolling wheels, bearing the precious page of type, was 
sent spinning to the stereotypers, where a half-dozen eager hands re- 
ceived it and sent it through its processes on to the great presses below. 

North drew a long breath as he looked up at the clock. 

“On the dot,” said the News Editor, and North nodded. The air 
of tension disappeared rapidly. Men grouped together and discussed 
the big news. 

“ How long before it actually reaches the newsboys on the street ?” 
asked Thompson in a low tone. 

“Twelve minutes,” replied North. 

As he spoke the door of the composing-room opened and Congress- 
man Denton rushed in. His smiling air had deserted him. His face, 
usually flushed and ruddy, was ghastly in its pallor. As he approached 
North he fumbled in his pocket and drew forth a telegram. 

“ What does this mean, North? Read this,” and he thrust the yel- 
low bit of paper in the hands of the Managing Editor. It was addressed 
to Congressman Denton and said: “ At last I am to have my revenge. 
The news will not let you rest.” North saw that it was dated from that 
Western town where Gates had done his work and recognized the name 
signed to it as that of the woman whose affidavit was in his pocket. 

“Well, what about it?” said he calmly. 

“TJ didn’t know what it meant at first. Then it struck me that 
the ‘news’ meant this cursed sheet of yours, even though it doesn’t 
look so in this telegram.” 

“Well?” said North. 

“JT presume you’ve sent one of your prying reporters out West 
to try to stir up trouble for me. If you have, look out. That’s all I 
have to say.” 

“Very well, good-afternoon.” North turned as though the subject 
were ended so far as he was concerned. Denton stood undecided a 
moment, then his roving eye fell upon a stray proof lying on the floor 
near his feet. It read, “ Congressman Denton a Murderer!” Its big 
letters made him shrink back as from some unclean thing. He pointed 
to it with trembling finger and, turning to the Managing Editor, tried 
to speak, but a choking in his throat prevented his words from being 
intelligible. After a moment he cried hoarsely, “ You are going to 
publish that?” 

“T am,” replied North calmly. 

“My God, man, it will ruin me!” 

“ Yes, it will ruin you, Mr. Denton.” 
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“You don’t know what you are doing. Think, man, think. Don’t 
make a mistake like that. It will take me years to live down the accu- 
sation, even after I prove my innocence.” 

“You'll never live it down, Mr. Denton, and if there were even the 
slightest chance of your proving your innocence I would not think of 
publishing that story.” 

Denton was all a-tremble now. 

“It’s a plot,” he gasped—“ a vile political plot to turn to-morrow’s 
convention against me.” ‘Then he changed his tone. “I tell you what 
Yl do. Ill withdraw, and whoever you select may go in. I’ll turn in 
for him. Take it yoursel e 

North looked him squarely in the face. 

“T’ll throw you out of this office if youn——” 

“There, there,” said Denton, holding up both hands. “TI didn’t 


mean to say anything offensive.” 
North turned on his heel and started across the room. He paused 


a moment at the window. 

“ Listening for the presses to start,” whispered Joe to Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

Denton looked like a rat in a trap. His eyes shifted nervously from 
one person to the other. He was thinking, and thinking desperately. 
Then he thought he saw a way out. He hurried to the telephone on the 
wall near by. 

“ Central,” he said, “ give me Main 4-13. Hurry, hurry!” Turn- 
ing to North he said: “ You don’t own this paper. I'll beat you 
yet.” North did not reply. He kept his eye glued on the clock and 
all the time he was straining to catch some sound through the open 
window. The ring of bells, followed by a whir-r, came clearly to the 
eager listeners in the room, then stopped as suddenly as they began. 

“They’re moving the cylinders on the presses to put on the pages,” 
explained Joe, still in a whisper. A silence of expectation fell upon all 
in that big composing-room. A battle for life was being fought before 
their eyes and they knew it. 

“Hello! Central, what’s the matter? I want Main 4-13. Hurry 
it, quick!” cried the Congressman. He recognized now that it was a 
matter of seconds, with ruin at the end. 

In the excitement Joe crawled on the shelf under one of the make-up 
trucks and, curled up in a heap, glued his eye on the clock. 

“Gee!” he gasped, “dis is better’n a prize-fight. Dat’s de slowest 
clock I ever seen. It’s only gone a minute in de last hour.” 

At this moment Denton eagerly turned to the *phone. 

“Ah! Is that you, Mr. Henry? This is Congressman Denton. 
Your paper is going to publish a story about me that will ruin me. 
Hello—why, I want you to stop it. What? You never interfere with 
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your Managing Editor? Yes—yes—but as the owner of the paper— 
Hello, Central, don’t cut me off.” 

A low rumble came up through the open window, first slow, then 
gathering in speed as it went on. There was no stop in the sound now. 
Joe rolled out on the floor in sheer joy. The nearest man gave him 
a vigorous kick just to relieve his feelings. 

“Tt’s de presses off at last,” he explained in answer to a look of 
inquiry from Mr. Thompson. “ De papers will be on de street in two 
minutes. Hully gee!” and Joe hugged himself in ecstasy. 

Denton had recovered his connection once more and his tone was 
appealing now. 

“T’ll give you one hundred thousand dollars to hold it one day. 
Two hundred thousand—ah.” Turning to the Managing Editor, who 
stood calmly watching the scene, he said, “ Mr. Henry would like to 
speak to you.” He held out the telephone receiver eagerly. Slowly the 
Managing Editor advanced to take it, but it fell from the hand that 
held it and swung like a pendulum on the wall, for up through the 
window from the street below came a cry, first in the piping voice of a 
single newsboy, then from two, three, until a great chorus spread it far 


and near: 
“Extry! Extry! Congressman Denton a murderer!” 





yes 


IX. 


WHEN Edith left the News office the world seemed a blur before her 
eyes. She had a wild desire to run away from everything, to go some- 
where out of the noise and clamor, and rest. She boarded a passing 
car, mechanically handed a nickel to the conductor, and shrank into a 
corner, where she gave herself up to the thoughts that came surging 
over her. 

Many a curious glance was turned upon the well-groomed figure by 
her fellow-passengers, and the look on her beautiful face brought sym- 
pathy from those who, watching her more closely, saw that some 
trouble was weighing her down. The car clanged along and, swerving, 
finally came to the open places that skirt the great public park of the 
city. But Edith paid no attention to where she was. The car came to 
a full stop; still she sat there, wrapped in her thoughts. The con- 
ductor came to her and said, “ This car goes no farther, Miss.” 

Edith gave a start, and looking out saw the great stretch of green, 
with its nodding trees beckoning to her, and its air of isolation inviting 
her. She arose eagerly. “Thank you,” she said to the conductor, and 
a moment later she was walking briskly along the path that led on 
and on as far as the eye could reach, under rows of shady trees, 
past sunken dells that reeked with dampness, near beds of flowers 
that gave of their perfume as she went by. The wondrous witchery 
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that Nature has—even when the hand of man has rouged and pow- 
dered its beauty—soothed her and turned her thoughts from self to 
the world around her. She found herself noticing the chattering 
sparrows that gathered on the rim of a fountain’s basin and splashed 
and played and quarrelled and talked incessantly. She stood and 
watched them for awhile, then sauntered on. A group of children sail- 
ing boats in the big artificial lake attracted her. What jolly, happy, 
laughing creatures they were! She turned from the walk and took a 
seat on a bench beside the water’s edge to watch them. A boy at 
the far end of the lake had just started a handsome craft on a long 
voyage. He watched it eagerly as it got under way, anxious, fearful, 
yet hopeful. Its little sails bellied and filled, and, leaning far on one 
side, it sped through the water at a lively rate. The children with 
lesser boats stopped in their play to watch this imperious vessel. They 
followed it along the shore as it ploughed its way. Then all of a sudden 
there came tacking across the pond another boat, going swiftly towards 
the far shore. Its course would cross that of the other ship, and it was 
evident that the two would reach the point of crossing about the same 
time. The little army of onlookers stopped in their tracks, and Edith 
too found herself watching breathlessly the approaching catastrophe. A 
moment more and they would crash. Then a quick puff of wind came 
up, and striking the larger boat first, urged it along a shade faster than 
its fellow. It leaped forward, and across its wake by scarce an inch 
the other vessel passed, and both went on their journeys safely to the 
shore. 

Edith smiled to herself as she watched the promised tragedy turn 
to naught. Everyone is more or less superstitious, though most of us 
will not admit it, and Edith somehow felt this was an omen. Perhaps 
the impending tragedy that she dreaded would turn to naught too, and 
her life and her father’s go on safely across calm seas to their destina- 
tions. It is hard to keep one’s fears when all the world about is fearless, 
and Edith found herself yield to the place and the environment and 
become herself once more. If back in some corner of her mind there 
lurked a feeling of dread, it was not dominant enough to destroy the 
new peace that had taken possession of her. 

But it sprang to life quickly some time later, when, walking towards 
the park entrance to take the car homeward, the call of the newsboys 
fell on her ears. She could not distinguish what they said, she only 
knew that in a moment the good wrought by her restful afternoon was 
undone. She could hardly wait to learn the worst, and strained her 
ears to catch their cries. She saw them at a distance, flying from car 
to car, disposing of their papers as fast as they could hand them out. 
Eager men jumped from their seats and hurried to get copies. It was 
evident that there was some extraordinary news. 
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Edith felt a sinking of the heart as she saw a man coming towards 
her with amazed face, devouring the sheet he held close to his eyes. 
If she could only get a glimpse of what he was reading! She turned 
as he passed slowly and looked over his shoulder. One glance was 
enough. The huge letters of the flaring headline burned themselves into 
her brain. It was not her father after all, but Mr. Denton. Her knees 
trembled beneath her, and, sinking down upon one of the benches that 
lined the path, she closed her eyes and offered up her silent thanks to 
the Ruler of Destinies. Strangely enough, she thought only of her 
father at that time, that he was proved innocent, that he was no more 
to be in deadly fear of exposure, that he was free from this blackmailer 
who had tortured him so long. Of herself no thought came. 

After the first shock had passed she rose to her feet, eager to go to 
her father and share with him the joy she knew must be filling his 
heart. Every nerve in her tingled with emotion. A newsboy thrust a 
paper almost in her face as she approached, and she opened her coin-case, 
handed him a nickel, and, without waiting for the change, climbed on 
the car and sought the farthest corner. She did not read the paper she 
had bought, but let it lie on her lap while “ thoughts on thoughts, a 
crowded throng,” swept through her brain. 

When the car started, however, she overheard the passengers recount- 
ing bits of the story and commenting on the astonishing exposure. A 
keen desire to know the details filled her. How had the News suc- 
ceeded in uncovering the proofs of a crime that had been buried for 
twenty years? She picked up the paper and began to read. Feverishly 
she scanned column after column of the thrilling story of the Western 
mining town. 

She noticed that no mention was made of her father’s name, though 
her quick wits enabled her to see that the missing partner of the mur- 
dered miner and her father were the same. How good it was of Mr. 
North to protect him in that way! Her gratitude grew as she realized 
all that protection meant, and soon the paper fell to her lap and the 
thought came to her for tle first time that she was free from Denton 
at last. He could not force her to marry him now. What dreams 
followed in the wake of this there is no need to tell, and when she 
reached home the eager beating of her heart was not altogether on her 
father’s account. 

He had not come in yet, and she was glad. She wished to be there 
to greet him when he came. She rushed upstairs, a happy flutter in 
her heart, a sweet song on her lips. She arrayed herself in a gown that 
was her father’s favorite, and a tender look came to her eyes as she 
remembered it was North’s favorite too. It was the gown in which she 
most resembled her mother, and somehow she felt her father would be 
touched by that to-day. She had just finished dressing, and had taken 
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a last lingering look in the cheval glass when she heard his key at the 


. front door. She hurried down, but was not quite able to reach the hall 


as he entered. He looked up, and she paused as she saw his face. The 
pallor and deep lines of the last few days were gone. A clear light 
burned in his eyes, a flush was on his cheeks. With a glad cry she 
rushed to meet him. He held open his arms, and in a moment he held 
her close and kissed her again and again. 

No word was spoken, but a great joy had come to them both, and 
doubt and fear vanished never to return. 

North in the meantime was still sitting at his desk in the News 
office. The first excitement of the great “beat” and all that it meant 
had worn away. He was alone at last, able to think over the quick 
change in events without interruption. It would be natural to suppose 
he was planning for the convention of the morrow, arranging for the 
nomination of his friend Thompson by an overwhelming vote. As a 
matter of fact, his thoughts were not of Thompson at all, but of some- 
one else, not of politics, but of a far, far greater problem. He realized 
that Edith was free, but was he? Could he go to her now and ask her 
to marry him without placing himself in the position of demanding a 
reward for obtaining her freedom for her? Would she not feel that in 
view of what he had done in removing Denton’s hold over them, no 
matter what her heart dictated, gratitude would compel her to marry 
him? Or might she not mistake a gratitude that would be natural for 
a stronger feeling? 

These were some of the questions North argued with himself as he 
sat there, and in the end he decided that for the present at least he 
would let the matter wait, hoping that in the future events might shape 
themselves satisfactorily. He had reached this compromise with his 
heart when Johnson and Brown, his political allies, broke into the 
room. Their faces showed their agitation, and beads of perspiration 
showed their haste. 

“ Well, North,” gasped Brown, when he could get his breath, “ what 
does all this mean ?” 

“Tt means,” said the Managing Editor, smiling, “that Thompson 
will be nominated for Congress to-morrow, and he’ll run too.” 

“ What of the Denton faction ?” 

“It will be too demoralized to do anything but get in line. Mark 
my words, we’ve won our fight at last, though in the way we least ex- 
pected.” 

Then they fell to discussing ways and means, which kept them 
together far into the night. 

Justice, notably slow, could not overcome its habit at this late day, 
and so when the authorities finally decided to take Denton into cus- 
tody they found he had disappeared. 
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Police and detectives hunted for him in vain. They even went so 
far as to privately consult Gates about it, and he replied, “ You fellows 
evidently expect the newspapers to put a rope around his neck and tie 
one end of it to a tree so all you have to do is pull,” and that was all 
they got out of him. 

Every vessel going out of port, every train leaving the city, and all 
the highways and hedges were searched, but no trace of the Congressman 
was found. 

The rival newspapers, anxious to make up for the “ beat” scored on 
them by the News, had all their “ sleuths” at work, and each had theories 
that were more or less plausible, but without much basis in fact. 

One had Denton disguised as a stoker working his passage on a tramp 
steamer to India; another had him consorting with hoboes hidden in 
a freight-car bound for the West; and still another had him positively 
identified on board a big liner, where he registered under an assumed 
name and did not come on deck until the vessel was well out to sea. 

At each of these Gates smiled placidly and the News contented itself 
with the statement that Denton had disappeared, and so far the police 
had been unable to locate him. 

And so while the convention, which a few weeks before seemed cer- 
tain to renominate him as Congressman from the district, was enthusi- 
astically and unanimously tendering that nomination to Thompson, the 
man who had defied the opposition to dislodge him, who had held his 
machine in the hollow of his hand for many years, was a fugitive from 
justice, fleeing from the shadow of the rope. 


X. 


THE final struggle in the Congressional fight had come. The last 
note of the campaign, one of the hottest ever known in the city, had 
been sounded. The votes of the people had been cast, and now all that 
remained was to count them and announce to the world the result. Both 
parties had claimed the victory in advance and both seemed confident. 

At the Thompson house the nominee and some of his close friends 
received the returns over a special wire. Edith had invited some of her 
friends also to hear the news, and, eager with excitement, they crowded 
around the ticker and clapped their hands whenever good reports were 
received. Even the telegraph operator who took the returns over the 
wire began to be affected by the excitement about him and kept the 
ticker going merrily, as the bulletins came in with great rapidity. 

Johnson and Brown read the returns aloud, and Thompson smiled at 
the glee with which they were received by the bevy of pretty girls whom 
Edith had brought there, though they hardly knew what the figures 
meant or what the whole thing was about. Soon tiring of that, they 
organized themselves into a refreshment brigade, a thing they not only 
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enjoyed but understood. While they were thus engaged the critical 
wards began to be returned. 

“Tenth Ward shows overwhelming gains for Thompson,” announced 
Johnson, reading the latest bulletin. “‘'T'wo hundred majority expected 
there.” 

This evoked expressions of delight from those who knew the game. 
“ That means victory,” said one. 

“ Kighth Ward,” began Brown, holding up the next slip. 

“ Conceded to the others,” said someone. 

“Highth Ward doubtful. Thompson may win by a few votes. 
Fights numerous and many arrests.” 

“T can hardly believe there’s any doubt there,” said Thompson. 
“They usually have a good working majority in that ward.” 

Just then an energetic “ rooter” burst into the room. His collar was 
wilted, his face perspiring and red, and his necktie was nearly under 
his ear. He had a cane with a flag on it in one hand and in the other 
a high campaign hat that showed the effects of repeated excursions into 
the air. Campaign buttons of various sizes adorned his coat. He was 
obviously a walking enthusiasm factory. 

“It’s a landslide!” he yelled. “It’s a landslide, I tell you!” and :.e 
paused, out of breath at last. 

A couple of excited young ladies who had followed him in, feeling 
sure that something wonderful had happened, showed signs of fright. 
“ Where?” they asked. “ Where is it? Aren’t they dangerous?” The 
nominee playfully pinched the cheek of the nearest as he replied, “ Very, 
my child, especially for those in the way.” They saw he was laughing 
at them, and fled back to the dining-room. 

“Ninth Ward,” came from Brown. 

“ Denton’s own ward,” said Thompson. “ Let’s hear it.” 

“Denton forces cut the regular ticket freely.” 

“ What a wonderful hold that man had on the rank and file. Even 
though he is what he is and « fugitive from justice, they still cling to 
him,” said Thompson. 

“Thompson forces, however, claim a majority of one hundred in the 
ward,” continued Brown. 

“ Haven’t they ever had a clue of Denton’s whereabouts?” asked 
Dr. Thorne. He was one of Thompson’s closest friends, though he 
knew little and cared less about politics. 

“Not a clue. Gates—he was the fellow who cleared up the Denton 
matter, you know—has a theory that he hasn’t left the city at all. 
He could hide down in the slums, hidden away by some of his old ward 
heelers, and wouldn’t be found for a long while. Most people believe, 
however, that he’s in Europe.” 

“That seems much more likely to me,” replied the Doctor. 
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“TI hope he has fled,” said Thompson thoughtfully. “I'd rather 
have him abroad than here.” 

Edith burst into the room, radiant. 

“T’ve just had this telephone message from Mr. North,” she said 
to her father: “ ‘Tell your father that his opponent concedes Thomp- 
son’s election by ten thousand majority. Our side claims twenty thou- 
sand at least.’ ” 

“ Wow!” howled the rooter, “ Wow!” and in an instant the lawyer 
was surrounded by his friends, who, led by “ the landslide” discoverer, 
cheered themselves hoarse over the news. The feminine members of the 
party, uttering little shrieks of delight, fluttered their handkerchiefs in 
salute. 

“Speech! Speech!” demanded some enthusiast, and the lawyer 
laughingly shook his head. 

“Make North do the speaking. It’s his work, not mine,” said he. 
Then somebody proposed cheers for North, and the halls rang with the 
sound. 

Edith, proud as she was of her father’s victory, felt these cheers 
even more keenly than those for her father. Her heart, beating almost 
to suffocation, seemed to her to be telling its secrets aloud to all who 
were there. It was with difficulty that she steadied her voice sufficiently 
to say, “ Mr. North added that he will be in later to offer his congratu- 
lations.” 

The lawyer was already busily receiving the congratulations of his 
friends. “I’m glad of that,” he replied to her. “Then I can thank 
him.” 

At this point Johnson took from the operator a slip of paper. It 
read,— 

“ Thompson’s election is conceded by the chairman of the opposition 
by ten thousand.” 

“T guess we won’t need any more bulletins,” said Thompson, and 
the tired operator, delighted to find his work at an end, arose with 
alacrity, only to find himself surrounded with an array of fair creat- 
ures each holding out to him refreshments enough to swamp even a 
healthy man. 

Far down the streets the noise of a cheering crowd could be heard. 
The band that led it could scarcely be distinguished above the yells of 
the throng that marched behind. Nearer and nearer came the sound, 
and a voice at the window proclaimed that it was coming towards the 
house. 

“You’d better get ready for speeches, Congressman,” suggested 
Brown. 

It was the first use of his new title, and Edith felt a strange emo- 
tion as she repeated it softly to herself. 
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“T guess we might as well make up our minds to a night of noise,” 
said the smiling lawyer, and he joined the others as they rushed to the 
windows. He lingered long enough, however, to pat his daughter on 
the cheek as she whispered her congratulations to him. “I’m so glad 
and so happy,” she said, and his only reply was tc lean down and kiss 
her. 

Outside the air was filled with bursting rockets and hissing roman 
candles. The band, blaring well-known songs, was swinging around 
the corner, and as far as the eye could see, bobbing heads, broken here 
and there by waving hands held aloft, were silhouetted against the 
glow of red fire that sent its sulphurous smoke on high. Banners and 
transparencies marked the various clubs of the district, all bearing 
legends recounting the great victory that had been won. From a thou- 
sand throats came in unison the song made famous by recent events, 
“There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-Night,” and drum and 
cymbals vied with blaring horns to make the chorus swell to high 
heaven. 

This army of enthusiasts, looking weird in the splutter of fire- 
works and the uncertain glow of red which rose or sank as it was in- 
creased or died out, did not wait long to make their demands known. 
They cheered for Thompson, and insisted that he be produced forth- 
with. Banked close to the great piazza in front of the house, filling 
the lawn, without reference to flower-beds or hedges of box, they swayed 
to and fro, lifting their hats and waving them wildly. The band, 
prompted by someone in authority, changed its tune to “The Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” and the new Congressman, stepping out upon 
the piazza, bowed his thanks again and again, the signal for a concen- 
trated cheering that sounded like sweet music to the ears of Edith, who 
watched the scene from the doorway. 

* Look! look!” said a voice at her side, “a roman candle is going 
off right in that boy’s face. He’ll be killed. Oh, he must be*dead!” 

Edith, seizing the man nearest her, one of their party, bade him 
bring the boy in. She wondered whether she had any arnica or liniment 
in the house. There had been little need for it for lo! these many 
years, but she realized that she would probably have to open a hos- 
pital if the carelessness of the celebrators equalled their zeal. 

The victim of the roman candle was soon brought in. His face was 
blackened with the grime of powder, his clothes were torn, and in the 
crush of the crowd his hat had disappeared. His hand clutched a 
roman candle that had long ago been shot off, and under his arm were 
a dozen similar shells that had long since lent their spluttering to the 
general rejoicing. 

But even thus disguised, Edith knew that seraphic grin in an 
instant. 
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“Good gracious!” she cried, “it’s Joe.” 

“ Yessum,” replied that individual, and his grin grew broader as 
he saw the amazement with which she regarded him. 

“ What on earth have you been doing?” 

“ Celebratin’.” 

“ Are you hurt?” Edith looked at him anxiously. 

“No’m. It’s great sport. I hain’t hurt a bit.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you weren’t killed.” 

“ Yessum,” was all Joe said. 

“So you’re celebrating father’s election, are you?” 

“No’m, I’m celebratin’ Mr. North. He gimme a dollar to buy 
fireworks, and you kin bet when he wants to celebrate, I’ll celebrate all 
right, all right.” 

Then Edith leaned over and whispered something about ice-cream 
and cakes, and together they disappeared to the region where such 
things grow. Edith soon returned alone, and, half hidden from view, 
she looked out over that sea of faces and wondered whether it could all 
be true. She could scarcely hear her father’s voice, but she could see 
him standing there before that great gathering and her heart swelled 
with pride. 

“ What a fine-looking Congressman dear old dad makes! And how 
he is sawing the air,” she said softly half aloud. 

“Yes,” replied a firm voice at her side,—“ yes, and he'll be the 
best representative this State has produced in the lower house.” 

She turned, startled for a moment, and met the eyes of North look- 
ing down at her. 

“ He owes it all to you, and I owe so much to you also. How can 
I thank you?” 

She did not understand why he drew back so sharply. She did 
not know how hard it was to keep himself in check, to force back the 
words that trembled on his lips. Her remark showed to him how right 
his judgment was when he said she might mistake gratitude for some 
stronger feeling. But his pulses beat wildly at the look in her eyes 
now as she stood at his side, expressing her appreciation of what he 
had done. 

“Father was saying just now that it was your victory, not his.” 

“ He is too kind. He won on his personal record and on his popu- 
larity.” 

“ Modest too?” she said, smiling, then paused as a cheer arose in 
response to some telling remark her father had made. 

“Victory has its drawbacks, though,” he said when he could make 
himself heard. She looked up inquiringly. 

“Congress means Washington, you know,” he explained, “and a 
busy socia] life and little time for old friends and casual chats and 
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former habits. You are servants of the people now,” he added laugh- 
ingly. 

“So you are preparing to desert us,” she said reproachfully, and 
she turned towards the window. The thought came to her, a thought 
that had forced itself upon her frequently of late, that he had practi- 
cally deserted them long ago. Of course, he had been with her father 
more than ever during the campaign, but the times she saw him 
were getting more and more infrequent, and whenever she was with 
him for a moment his attitude towards her was different, both from the 
familiar comradeship of the old days, as she termed them, though they 
were not so very long ago by the calendar, or the attitude of that period 
when both of them began to realize that their friendship was no longer 
merely friendship, but something deeper and stronger. 

“That is unkind,” he replied, and a quick wave of remorse swept 
over her. She would have recalled her words or laughed them away, 
but Johnson stepped in the room from the piazza and said to North: 

“Oh, there you are. They’re yelling like mad for you, North. I 
guess you'll have to speak to them.” 

“TI suppose so,” replied North reluctantly. Then with a slight 
inclination of the head to Edith he said, “ With your permission,” and, 
greeted with cheer upon cheer, he walked out on the piazza, crowded 
with committeemen and others of the favored few. 

Edith watched him as he stood there and received an ovation equal 
to if not greater than that given to her father. But there was no jeal- 
ousy in her heart at that, only pride and joy and—pain. 

While she looked, Joe, having finished his feast, broke in upon her 
thoughts. He glanced out on the throng a moment, then said, “ They’re 
crazy about him, ain’t they ?” 

“Yes,” replied Edith. “They seem very fond of him.” Joe made 
no further remark, but seemed to be meditating. 

“Miss Edith,” he said finally, “ were you ever in love?” Coming 
upon the heels of his previous question, Miss Thompson started, then 
said lightly: 

“Why, yes, I guess I’ve been in love. Have you?” 

Joe gave a deep sigh. “I’m in love now,” he said. 

Edith tried to check the smile on her face at this woe-begone state- 
ment. 

“ Really?” she asked. “ How can you tell?” 

“ How can I tell? Why, easy. When I don’t care to lick no mes- 
senger boys and don’t take no interest in life, then I knows I got it.” 

“Dear me,” said she sympathetically. “Do you get it often?” 

“No, but when I gets it, I gets it bad,” said Joe sadly. 

“ Who’s the girl?” asked Edith. She knew that even men of twelve 
liked others to show a healthy interest in their heart affairs. 
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Joe looked at her reproachfully for a moment, then replied: “ Why, 
Miss Edith, don’t you know? It’s you, of course.” 

For a moment Edith could not speak. 

“Won’t you marry me,” continued Joe, “ when I grow up? Maybe 
I won’t be rich, but that won’t matter, will it? Ill keep lovin’ you just 
the same, and I guess that'll be all you'll want, won’t it?” 

“ You dear, dear Joe,” said Edith softly. She was touched by the 
earnestness that had crept into his voice and the eagerness with which 
he looked into her face. 

“’m very, very sorry,” she went on, “ but I can’t marry you. We'll 
be good, firm friends though,—won’t we ?—all our lives, and I’ll never 
forget this, Joe—never.” 

But Joe was not to be put off so easily. “ Why won’t you marry 
me?” he demanded. 

“For lots of reasons,” replied she. “It’s very kind of you, but 


bP 





really 

Joe looked her squarely in the eyes. 

“ You’re in love with someone else,” he said grimly. “ Aren’t you?” 

Edith smiled. 

“Well, since you’ve guessed my secret, I’ll have to admit it,” she 
said. 

A fierce light burned in Joe’s eyes. 

“Tl kill him! That’s what Pll do, Pll kill him! Who is he?” 

Edith shook her head. 

“Well, he’d better look out, whoever he is,” and with that the 
boy walked over to the window and gazed moodily out. 

He had been there only a moment before he gave a cry and fled like 
a wild thing for the door to the crowded piazza. 

Startled, Edith ran to the window quickly. What she saw made 
her heart stop beating and the blood rush from her face. She tried to 
cry out, but could not, and, grasping the side of the window-sash till 
it almost cut her flesh, she looked with agonized face on a jumbled 
mass of men behind North as he stood with strong, firm voice address- 
ing the crowd. 

XI. 

It «was all over in an instant, and to the crowd it seemed as though 
some intoxicated person had been forcibly removed. But Edith knew 
better. She had seen the flash of steel in the hands of a rough-looking 
man, who crept stealthily up behind North as he spoke. Those near by 
helped him in his efforts to be unobserved, and he was obviously wait- 
ing, like a beast for its prey, until North should fall back among the 
people on the porch. What would happen then she could guess—but 
Joe balked the scheme. 

He too had seen what was going on, and as he bolted through the 
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door he threw himself like a wild-cat on the arm that held the knife 
and clung to it with frenzied strength. 

Conscious of what was at stake, the man tried to shake him off, but 
Joe, with clenched teeth, held fast. A policeman standing near grabbed 
both man and boy, and one of the politicians wearing a big badge scowled 
at the disorder and laid his hand also on the causes of the disturbance. 
Quickly they backed through the open doorway into the house, and 
just as quickly Joe released his hold and, closing the door, stood guard 
against it with a look of defiance that Edith, startled as she was, remem- 
bered long after with a smile. “ Dear, dear Joe,” she murmured then. 
But she thought of nothing but North’s escape as the two men hurled 
the struggling captive to the floor. 

The knife was wrenched from the man’s hand and he crouched, 
breathless from his exertions. He turned his face as he felt Edith 
looking at him, and their eyes met. 

“Mr. Denton!” she exclaimed, and drew back. The policeman 
took a good look at his prisoner and exchanged nods with the poli- 
tician. 

“ By Jiminy! it is,” said the latter, and he gave a prolonged whis- 
tle of amazement, then left the room. The man before them was little 
like the Denton they had known. Dirty, dishevelled, with clothing 
soiled and patched, no one would have suspected he ever bore the title 
of “the best-dressed man in Congress.” A beard covered his usually 
smoothly shaven chin, and it was not a beard that would have been 
sanctioned by Dave, his club barber. 

“Yes, Denton,” he replied. “ Not much like the Denton you saw 
last, am I?” 

“What are you doing here?” said Edith breathlessly. “I thought 
you were at the other end of the world.” 

“ So I would have been if it had not been for a longing to get square 
with that man out there. I hid like a rat in a garret down in the slums 
long enough to look like another man, and all the while I was planning, 
planning, planning.” 

“You would have killed him?” said Edith almost in a whisper. 

“ Killed him?” repeated he. “ Why, my only dreams at night were 
that I had had my revenge on him. I waited for this night. In this 
crowd I knew I’d never be noticed, and in the dark, why, who could tell 
what hand struck the blow? The chances of escape were good. If it had 
not been for that brat there——” His eyes gleamed viciously at Joe, 
whose face, paler now than usual, broke into that irresistible smile. 

Edith was relieved when the side-door opened and several officers 
of the law entered. They had been quietly telephoned for by the poli- 
tician, and without much ado they took their prisoner out through the 
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rear of the house. As he passed from her life forever Edith looked up 
to find his gaze fixed upon her. 

Was it despair, or sorrow—or was it something else written there? 
Could it be possible, she asked herself, as the door closed behind him, 
that into the heart of such a man there had actually come one thing 
that was good, a real, abiding love for her? Her reverie was broken 
by a groan from Joe. He was pale to the lips, and for the first time 
Edith noticed a great rent in his coat at the shoulder. He swayed for 
a moment and would have fallen had she not caught him. 

“Why, you’re hurt, Joe. You’re bleeding.” 

A slight smile parted the boy’s lips. 

“T guess it hain’t nothin’ much,” he replied faintly. 

Quickly Edith removed the coat from the wounded shoulder. 
Beneath, the shirt was red with blood that flowed from a deep gash. 
In a moment Edith had the boy in a huge reclining-chair and was on 
her knees at his side, trying to staunch the crimson flow. A bowl of 
American Beauty roses stood on a near-by table. Edith threw the 
flowers on the floor and used the water to wash the wound. A fine linen 
table-cover was torn into strips and the shoulder swathed in bandages 
by the tender nurse. Al] the while, faint but uncomplaining, Joe smiled 
up into the eyes that regarded him with so much affection, and when 
she moved around his eyes followed her, never leaving her face for an 
instant. 

“ Dear old Joe,” she said to him as she resumed her place by his 
side. “You saved him. If it had not been for you——” She could 
not go on and the look on her face told Joe something. 

“Tt’s him, isn’t it?” he asked, with a comprehending little nod. 
“You love him, don’t you?” 

What could Edith tell that appealing little figure but the truth? 

“ Yes,” she whispered, “ but you won’t kill him, will you?” and she 
smiled that adorable smile of hers that had made Joe captive long ago. 

“Not on your life,” he replied stoutly. “Not if it’s him. But,” 
he added, “ he’s the only one I’d let have you,” and, impulsively, Edith 
folded him in her arms and kissed him. 

The cheers of the crowd outside and the sound of the band told 
her that North had concluded his speech. A moment later he came 
into the room, and shook himself like a man who had just gone through 
a trying ordeal. 

“Thank Heaven, that’s over!” he said aloud, addressing his words, 
as he supposed, to the empty air. Then his eyes fell on the little figure 
in the chair and Edith kneeling at his side. What a picture she made, 
he thought as he took in the tableau. He said quickly, “ 'There’s noth- 
ing the matter, I hope?” 

Edith’s smiles reassured him, 
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“No, the worst is over now,” she said. “ Joe’s badly hurt—and— 
and”—the tears came to her eyes as she spoke,—“ he saved your life 
just now.” 

Amazement, incredulity, thankfulness, all struggled for supremacy 
in North’s face. 

“Saved my life!” he cried. 

Rapidly Edith told him what had happened, and soon North was 
kneeling at Joe’s other side, and that youngster was in a fair way to 
be spoiled by the combined attentions of Edith and the Managing 
Editor. 

“It wasn’t nothin’,” said Joe. “ But I’m as glad I did it for Miss 
Edith’s sake as yourn.” 

“Why?” asked North, glancing at her. To his amazement a 
crimson flush leaped to her face and she made an attempt to divert Joe’s 
attention by asking if his shoulder hurt any. But Joe went on: 

“?’Cause if you had been killed she'd ’a’ had to be a widder all her 
life.” 

North’s face wore a puzzled expression, and Edith’s was a picture 
of consternation. 

“ Joe,” she said hurriedly, “Joe, you oughtn’t to talk. You’re too 
weak.” 

“When she told me she wouldn’t marry me because she loved 
another man I was fightin’ mad,” Joe went on. 

“Isn’t that the Doctor’s step?” asked Edith, rising hastily. 

‘But when she told me it was you——” 

“Oh Joe, how could you?” and with that cry Edith made for the 
door. But North stood between it and her. One glance at his face 
showed her it was useless to attempt flight now, and turning back she 
sought refuge by the child who lay there smiling at them both. North 
too resumed his place at the other side. 

“Ts it true?” he asked, looking earnestly at her. She would not 
meet his eyes, but her cheeks were flaming now. 

“Did you tell him that? and is it true?” he repeated, his voice so 
low she could hardly hear it above the beating of her heart. He reached 
out and grasped her hand as it rested on Joe’s chair, and she did not 
take it away. The final cheers of the departing hosts outside pre- 
vented a reply, even if she had tried to answer. “Tell me,” he com- 
manded, when the shouts died down for a moment. 

She lifted her eyes to his, eyes filled to overflowing with a look 
that told him all he wished to know, then, putting her head down by 
Joe’s, she whispered to that guileless Celt: 

“Oh you traitor! You darling little traitor.” 














THE REGULAR AND THE 
SAVAGE 


A FLASH-LIGHT VIEW OF WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES 
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OME twelve centuries ago the Savage sat down definitely under a 
S bunch of palm-trees beside the Highway of Progress. Nor 
since that time has he budged an inch. He is still the same 
undersized brown devil who files his teeth, kills best with a knife, and 
knows that he goes with glory to Allah if he slays a single Christian. 
He comes of the blood of the rovers of the southern waters, those 
famous pirates who in old days flitted about the Indian Ocean and 
the China Sea in their red-sailed proas until their crews made a name 
that was a terror to half the merchantmen of Europe. Not many 
scores of years have elapsed since a fleet of Jolo war-boats put into 
Manila Bay and sailed out again loaded with Spanish gold, the ran- 
som for sparing the city from sack. What Olaf and Swein were to 
Britain and Normandy these people were to the rich shores between 
Aden and the Pacific. 

Spain never subdued them. Here and there she established out- 
posts, as at Jolo and Malabang and Zamboanga, but what she held 
she held behind drawbridges and loopholed walls of solid masonry. 
You find dotted about the harbors on the coasts of the richer islands 
stone sentry-boxes and tight little blockhouses and fortresses, moated 
and pierced for fire within and without. They are the driftwood left 
by the high tide of Spain’s power. It was only chance spray that passed 
beyond. 

Hundreds of miles in the interior of Mindanao have never been 
trodden by a white man’s foot. Hundreds of miles more have been 
marched through once and never seen again. On the recent expedi- 
tion into the Taraca country in Mindanao were found old brass hel- 
mets of the pattern worn by European infantry in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A man in the column picked up from the grass in a captured 
cotta a rapier, bladed with the finest old Toledo steel, and fitted with 
a carved silver handle. Another found a Spanish sabre, silver mounted, 
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of a type not used since the times of the great Louis. These arms, the 
legend runs, are relics of a Spanish column that back in the eighteenth 
century marched through Taraca. But from that day forward the coun- 
try for leagues beyond the lake had never heard a Christian voice. It 
was the lazy drawl of Alabama and the slang of the Bowery that fol- 
lowed in the forest the sweet Castilian of the ruffed soldiers of that 
first column. And on the heels of the stately wheeling masses of Span- 
ish pikemen in their burnished breastplates and shining helmets trod, 
after centuries, our skirmish line of men in khaki, restless, broken, 
clearing the way before them with crashing volleys of steel-jacketed bul- 
lets through the bamboos. 

The army on its arrival in the southern islands found itself face 
to face with a problem of weight. From the forces suppressing the 
insurrection in Luzon all that could be spared were mere handfuls of 
men. These tiny outposts, cut off from supplies, without communica- 
tions with the world outside, were dropped here and there in the deserted 
Spanish forts and left, as armies have so often been left, to work out 
the impossible for the credit of those who will never know it. Grad- 
ually, mile by mile, the savage masses of tens of thousands were met, 
defeated, and pacified by the picked few hundred. Jolo, which had 
been for years unconquerable, is now quiet. Vast districts in Minda- 
nao give no further trouble. None of the smaller islands are making 
any active resistance. So far as force can accomplish it, the miracle 
is largely achieved. But “Paradise rests beneath the shadow of 
swords.” 

There is no question that the army is necessary to maintain the 
situation in Moroland. We are aliens in race, in civilization, and in 
religion. We are, after all, usurpers. The Moro wants none of us. He 
has no desire to be improved. For hundreds of years he has fished 
and fought and farmed and robbed about the pleasant blue sea and the 
green and white islands where we found him. He is adopting none 
of our customs, unless it be better shooting with a rifle. He cannot 
comprehend a race that does not file its teeth, and that eats pork and 
takes away his slaves and makes him pay water-taxes. If ever he can 
throw off the yoke, he will, and there will be a lot of very nasty mur- 
dering when he does it. 

Even under the weight of the mailed fist he rebels. All the time 
there is blazing fitfully a warfare that shows how red the embers are 
beneath the ashes. It is not impressive. There is seldom a good 
fight. It is an outpost cut up here, an advance party ambushed there, 
a couple of careless soldiexs found, mutilated horrors in the sunlight, a 
few miles away from the post. Now and then our columns have cor- 
nered a cotta full of hostiles. Then the work is simple, because God 
has made the American enlisted regular soldier so that he is an entirely 
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perfect thing when it comes to an open fight. But it is the treachery 
and sniping that gradually are adding up the grim total of what the 
newspapers put down under the head of “ Fresh Casualties in the Phil- 
ippines.” 

As warriors the Moros are a mixture of ignorance and horrid cun- 
ning. ‘Their native weapons are primitive. There are spears and 
daggers of various types. Straight and curved krisses are used every- 
where. The chief arm of the Jolo Moros is the barong, a heavy, two- 
edged knife that will split a man’s head to the chin at a single sweep. 
In Mindanao the barong is replaced by the campelon, a double-handed 
sword, sharp as a razor, and usually decorated at the hilt with a lock 
of human hair. The head-knife is a curved, long-bladed weapon, 
terribly keen, a noble killing weapon over the high grass of Mindanao. 
In a Moro knife the most typical part is the sheath. It is composed of 
two thin pieces of wood, one on each side of the blade. These are held 
together by a few wrappings of thread. When a Moro strikes he very 
seldom draws his weapon. He slashes suddenly and bewilderingly 
through the scabbard, and the two slivers of wood fall away useless 
from the cutting edge as the blow lands. Many a poor fellow has 
gone to his fathers because he trusted in being able to draw his revolver 
if he needed it while the Moro he saw coming down the trail was draw- 
ing his knife. 

Their firearms form a mongrel collection. Their artillery consists 
of lantakas, old brass muzzle-loaders, relics of piratical times. The load 
of slugs of rusty metal is rammed in to the muzzle. It is a bad 
thing to run into a masked battery at close quarters, but at a 
short distance the fire is harmless. In fording the Taraca River in 
April a couple of lantakas down stream opened up on the column at 
about six hundred yards. The rain of projectiles splashed innocently 
in the water half way between the battery and the column. The 
company then in the water swung around and sent a couple of vol- 
leys slashing into the brush, but aside from that no attention was paid 
to them at the time. The lantakas might as well have been angry pop- 
guns. 

The rifles vary. On April 5, in attacking a cotta belonging to the 
Sultan of Tamparan, a man in the Seventeenth Infantry had his head 
blown open by a flintlock of the eighteenth century. On the same 
march near Gata a private in the Twenty-third was shot through the 
liver with a slug an inch and a quarter long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, fired from a musket. Yet at Souir the camp was shot 
up at night with smuggled Remingtons and Krags stolen from our 
murdered outposts. 

For savages, the Moros are remarkable builders of fortifications. 
On Jolo the works have been simple enough affairs, consisting usually 
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of a trench and a wall. But the cottas in Mindanao are a different 
proposition. Datto Ali’s fort above Cottobata, captured in March, was 
constructed with great skill. Owing to a swamp on one side and a 
dense thicket on the other the only available approach to the front of 
the fort lay along a sweep of open ground about two hundred yards 
wide. This space was broken up by bamboo entanglements and stock- 
ades made of stout poles driven in rows across the entire width some 
eight inches apart. The works consisted of a deep ditch and a wall 
impervious to rifle or light artillery fire. The wall was loopholed. 
Seventy lantakas were trained with accuracy on the entanglements. 
If an assault had been attempted heavy losses would have been inevita- 
ble. Instead, the column was halted and Gatley’s Battery, with cold- 
blooded precision, threw shell and shrapnel across the entanglements 
from twenty-five hundred yards. The enemy retreated. The works 
with all the lantakas were taken without the loss of a man on our 
side. 

In the country about the lake the cottas are even superior. Most 
of them consist of three lines of defences. They are surrounded by 
wet moats from ten to thirty-five feet in depth and from eight to forty 
feet wide. On the inner side of the moat is a wall of earth from ten 
to twenty feet high, pierced with loopholes. It is impenetrable by 
rifle fire or shrapnel. The method of entrance is by a single hole, 
cut so low that a man must enter bent over almost on his hands and 
knees. The only means of crossing the moat is by a loose bamboo 
pole thrown from bank to bank with a light hand-rail alongside. 
These can be destroyed or drawn in at a moment’s notice by the gar- 
rison. 

Inside the door, screening the entrance, is a traverse, so that on 
entering you are obliged to turn to the right or left. Some cottas have 
in addition on one side a trap, where, in a hidden mud-hole, a man 
sinks to his shoulders and can be cut up at leisure by the defenders. 
The second line consists of another embankment, and within this are 
several smaller keeps, each ditched and walled and loopholed for fire 
and spear-thrusts. The entire interior is thickly planted with bamboo, 
which affords a cover impenetrable to the sharpest eye. The cottas are 
always well supplied with grain for sustaining a prolonged siege. 
Crooked passages only large enough for a child to squeeze through tunnel 
under the walls to the moat for water. 

But it is not at the defended cottas that the real losses now occur. 
In the early fights our troops lost heavily there because we carried posi- 
tions by assault. At timeg a charge is still necessary, as was the case 
at Cotta Pang Pang in Jolo, where three dismounted troops of the 
Fourteenth Cavalry, led by Captain Drake, scaled the wall and engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight with four hundred Moros inside. But the 
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present system of attack is decidedly one of cleaning out the cottas by 
the moral effect of a: very heavy fire at long range. An assault across 
a thirty-foot moat, added to a twenty-foot sheer embankment to climb 
at the other side, and a few hundred men crazy to die on the top, with 
their smooth-bores banging rusty slugs, and their campelons quivering 
for your skull, may be remarkably glorious, but it is not nearly so 
sensible as sitting on a rice paddy a thousand yards away and cooling 
Little Brown Brother’s zeal with the music of a few dozen rounds of 
sobbing shrapnel. You may only clip the bamboos,—that is all you 
probably will do,—but there is a peculiar something about the note of 
a shrapnel’s song that is very, very good for even an unusually bad 
Mohammedan. He leaves that cotta, if he can, and when you get him 
outside he is a much pleasanter person to handle. 

It is in the unexpected places that most men drop. It is by the 
single fanatic who waits after all others have fled, crouching in a hid- 
den corner of a captured cotta, with his trembling hand gripping his 
barong, and his heart high with the surety that that night he shall 
sup in honor with God. He lies there patiently, silently, until some 
soldier, confident in the emptiness of the works, walks near. There is 
a rush of bare feet, the hiss of a gleaming blade, the chug of a knife 
splitting human flesh, a groan, and one more “ casualty” is hurled in 
his blood to the ground. 

There is no telling when or where in a cotta you will find such a 
one. Now he is in the bamboo cover with his rifle; now he is standing 
with raised knife to cleave the first head that passes the gate; now he is 
in a closed shack, squatting by the threshold, waiting for him who opens 
the door to peer at the darkness inside. 

On the march at first it was usually the straggler who fell. In 
one regiment eighteen men were cut up within thirty yards of the col- 
umn. Now we have no stragglers. In hostile territory a man never 
goes off for twenty feet into the brush alone. We have learned our les- 
son at a price, but we have learned it well. 

In most of the country there can be virtually no protection against 
ambush. The advance party is reduced to a set of fours, moving in 
single file along the trails through dense forests or grass above the head 
of a man on horseback. Any turn may bring the leader under a 
descending knife. There will be no warning but a rustle as of a bird 
in the grass, the sight of a hideous face with a blood-red mouth, and the 
blinding blow. It must be remembered too that if a Moro starts at 
you from within twenty feet he is pretty certain to reach you. To 
stop him you must shoot him in the head or heart or spine; nothing 
else avails. There are several cases where a fanatic after receiving 
seven bullet wounds has kept on and cut down a man. In Jolo one of 
them ran on a bayonet. It pierced his stomach and projected through 
his back. He seized the rifle-barrel with his left hand and tried to 
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draw himself up on it to strike at the soldier at the other end. It is 
the old case the English knew in the Soudan, of men who are not only 
willing to die, but who want to die, who crave death, who long for it 
as a lover for the girl he loves. Near Siet Lake in February a single 
Mohammedan armed with a spear charged down a hillside against a 
whole company armed with Krags, sitting in a line of skirmishers. The 
officer in command called to him half a dozen times to halt, but on he 
came, running blindly, seeing Allah beyond the rifle-barrels. He was 
dropped at about twenty paces from the line. After all, one cannot 
help hoping that he reached Paradise. 

The fear of Wok Woks, a sort of ghost gorilla that devours Moros 
in the dark, has prevented night attacks in Jolo. But in Mindanao the 
long-haired lake people love the night best of all. A camp will scarcely 
be formed at twilight before out in the thicket is the bang of a Rem- 
ington and the sound of a shrill, wild yell. In answer a half-dozen 
Krags bark sharply. From then on the duel continues, Krags and 
Remingtons snarling at each other across the underbrush until long 
after the blue smoke of the camp-fires next morning has cheered the 
hearts of the tired watchers with the promise of relief. 

Outpost duty for the sentinels is a serious business. The Lake 
Moros go through the grass silently, swiftly, like rats. They have crept 
into the midst of armed camps and stolen rifles from beside their 
sleeping owners. It is not so many weeks since an outpost of five men 
at Marahui was jumped and cut to pieces beyond the camp. A faint 
rustling at a man’s elbow may be a wild pig or it may be a breeze. But 
again it may be a black terror that in another second has launched itself 
upon him, outlined against the sky with a war-knife shivering above in 
the starlight. 

A people who lie among the heaps of dead after a fight and spring 
to their feet to murder you as you pass to look for their wounded, who 
cut you down in the back from the grass after you have gone by, who 
give their first warning on an outpost by ripping up your stomach 
with a yard of cold steel—that is the race with which the Regular is 
now contending. 

In spite of the crude style of warfare employed, the losses are 
considerable, because one and one make two, and two and two make 
four, and twenty-five times four makes a hundred. As in the old Indian 
wars, there is no glory in the business. We are too much occupied at 
home to think of the sunny islands where the flag is staying exceedingly 
put. Yet on the whole it seems that the Nation boasts of many things 
less worthy than these men in soiled khaki and torn flannels, who hike 
all day through the scorching sun and the stinking swamps, and sit at 
night, gaunt against the line of the hills, their Krags across their 
knees, playing their ears and eyes and their steady brown hands against 
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THE NOEL OF THE KINGS 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


™ HEN have ye seen the wise Kings pass, 
My children, answer me? 
Come, sit ye down and rest—alas, 
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How tired your feet must be 


“ Oh mother, we have climbed the hill 
To see their golden train, 
But though we ran, their banners still 
Outstripped us o’er the plain; 
And out beyond the evening-star 
Their steeds went sweeping them afar, 
With jewelled crest and rein.” 


“ But saw ye not their holy eyes, 
The sacred gifts they bore? 
Their gleaming wands of wondrous size, 
Their books of hidden lore?” 


“We hurried down the orchard side, 
Though darkness had begun ; 
But past the woods we saw them ride 
On clouds across the sun; 
And as round Mont-Cevennes’ black crest 
Their banners vanished in the west, 
The stars came one by one.” 


“ Alas, then ye did miss them so; 
They passed ye round the hill; 
Down to the church I saw them go, 
Where ye shall find them still.” 


“ And shall we see their faces there— 
Each King with robes and crown? 
Quick, mother, then the meal prepare 
And let us hasten down; 
For hark! the carillon we hear 
Ring out their welcome sweet and clear 
As they approach the town.” 


VoL. LXXIV,—24 737 











A CRUSTACEAN COURTSHIP 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Author of ‘‘On the Road to Arcady” 
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LL night the rain had fallen heavily, but with the dawn the storm 

A fled and the little village lay dripping and sparkling ir the 

clear sunshine, with a bright sky above and a bright glimpse 

of sapphire sea, set like a jewel at the end of every lane. There are 

those who think that in all the world there is no such magic weather 
as July knows on the coast of Maine. 

Hester Caplin, going out to discover what damage the night had 
wrought in her garden, was caught unawares by the spirit of the day. 

“Tt certainly is pretty,” she said wonderingly, forgetful for the 
moment of her special concerns; “I dunno when I’ve seen a prettier 
morning—all the trees so dark and shiny, and the sky so blue, with 
the big white clouds going over. But there, I guess I’ve got some- 
thing else to do instead of mulling on the doorstep all day. Land 
sakes, I should think I had!” 

Her eyes dwelt with dismay upon her little dooryard, a wet, beaten 
tangle of green, with here and there a few drenched petals of purple 
or rose. “ Well,” she said with a sigh, “it’s no use grieving—the 
sooner I set about it the better. They’d ought to be fixed before the 
sun gets high.” 

She went back into the house, reappearing speedily with scissors and 
twine. She had changed her fresh calico for an old woollen dress, 
which, securely pinned up to prevent its “drabbling” in the wet, dis- 
played an old underskirt and a pair of winter arctics. She was a slen- 
der creature with soft, fine, brown hair and gentle, serious eyes, which 
reflected as in a mirror the quiet course of a gentle, serious life. The 
clumsy gown and shoes were curiously misfitting. 

Hester’s garden was much like all the other gardens in the village. 
There were nasturtions vivid with a glory won only from the salt air, 
and sweet-peas, and green, budding beds of zinnias and dahlias and 
golden-glow. Everybody had nasturtions and sweet-peas, and a little 
later dahlias and golden-glow would shine beside nearly every door 
for miles up and down the coast. But Hester had more besides—a 
few cherished hollyhocks, sweet-williams and ragged sailors and Mary’s 
tears and purple larkspur whose blossoms might have been stolen 
from the summer sea. 
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Hester made her way into the wet tangle and began to separate and 
tie up the dripping stems and branches. It was as she was struggling 
with a prostrate stalk of white hollyhocks that Jonas Oldfield happened 
to be passing and, seeing her efforts, pushed open the gate. 

“Looks as if that’s too big a job for a little woman like you,” he 
said. “ Let me tackle it.” 

Hester, intent upon her task, had not heard his step, but she 
accepted his presence as simply as she had always accepted everything 
in her life. “If you would, ’twould be a great relief, Jonas, I’m sure,” 
she said. 

Jonas lifted the white hollyhock and tied it to the stake from 
which it had broken, its mud-streaked blossoms shining far above his 
head; then, without a word, went on to the others. He worked de- 
liberately, but with no wasted movement. 

“ There,” he declared at last, “I guess it will take a deluge to get 
them loose now.” 

“T guess it will,” Hester agreed. “I’m real obliged to you, Jonas.” 

Jonas looked down at her thoughtfully. He was a stocky man, with 
a fresh-colored face and brown beard and eyes that looked as if they 
were in the habit of seeing pleasant things; yet though he had known 
Hester Caplin all his life, and she had been in her girlhood a very 
pleasant thing to look upon, he had never really seen her before. The 
explanation was very simple: according to village definition, Jonas 
Oldfield was a bachelor cut and dried and always had been; it was the 
Oldfield blood, people said—it seemed to run to bachelors! So Hester 
Caplin, standing with Jonas Oldfield in her garden that wet, fragrant 
morning, and not knowing that her eyes were very blue and her cheeks 
softly tinted by the keen wind, and that a thousand silent influences 
were pouring upon the hour, waited for him to go and wished that he 
would, even though she reproached herself for ingratitude in wish- 
ing it. 

“T guess,” Jonas said, the smile deepening in his pleasant eyes, 
“that there ain’t any other woman out in her garden as early as you.” 

“ But the flowers needed me,” she answered, “and, besides, it’s so 
pretty out this morning.” 

“Tis a fine morning, isn’t it?” Jonas responded eagerly. “TI didn’t 
know as anybody else felt about it the way I do.” 

He glanced at her half shyly, longing to pursue the congenial theme, 
but Hester had no more to say, so he pulled himself together. 

“Well, I must be going on. Your grandmother’s about as usual, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” Hester replied, “I guess she is.” 

“She likes the warm weather, don’t she?” 

“Yes, I guess she does.” 
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Jonas reluctantly opened the gate. The episode had been singularly 
agreeable, but it was quite evident that it was over. 

“ Well, good-by,” he said. “If those hollyhocks should come down 
again, you let me know.” 

“I guess they won’t come down,” Hester responded. 

After Jonas had gone Hester worked for half an hour longer, and 
then, having repaired what damage she could, went into the house to 
get breakfast. As she passed her grandmother’s door a tiny, night- 
capped head lifted itself from the pillow. 

“ Hester ?” 

Hester stopped in the doorway. “ What is it, gran’ma?” 

“ War’n’t someone talking to you out in the garden?” 

“Only Jonas Oldfield. The storm beat down the hollyhocks last 
night, and he was passing and came in and tied them up for me.” 

The nightcapped head flew up with a jerk of excitement. 

“ Jonas Oldfield! Mortal man! And you looking like all possessed, 
with your skirt hiked up behind and a smooch across your nose! Hes- 
ter Caplin, if you don’t beat all!” 

Hester crossed the room to the mirror and wiped the smooch from 
her nose. “I guess Jonas wouldn’t notice,” she said pleasantly, “and 
if he did, it’s nothing but garden dirt.” 

“You guess and you guess,” her grandmother retorted irritably. 
“T guess you don’t know nothing about it—a woman thirty-six years 
old that’s never had a beau in her life! My soul, do you suppose I’d 
ever have mogged along the way you have? If there’d only been one 
man on the coast, I’d have had him looking at me. I guess people 
begin to notice sometime, don’t they?” 

Hester had turned from the glass and was staring in perplexity. 

“Why, gran’ma, what has got into you this morning?” she said 
wonderingly. “I never saw you like this before. Did you have a bad 
night ?” 

“Did I have a bad night!” her grandmother mocked. “ Mebbe I 
did an’ mebbe I didn’t. I guess I have more bad nights than anybody 
knows about, and it ain’t all the rheumatism either. You jest wear 
me out, that’s what it is! You haven’t any more gumption than a 
wet rag. Here I be eighty-four years old and all tied up in a knot 
with rheumatism, and I’m ten times as young as you’ve ever been in your 
life. Oh, go along with you—you get me all riled up!” 

Hester, still perplexed, but not seriously troubled, “ went along” 
obediently. Her grandmother was just having one of her spells, she 
thought. The two were deeply devoted to each other, but every now 
and then the old woman’s restless spirit broke bounds, and a “ spell” 
followed, to be succeeded by days of summer calm. What Hester could 
not in the least understand was the reason of it—the indomitable thirst 
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for life caged in the racked and time-worn body. The taunt was 
utterly true: the tiny, shrivelled, pain-tortured old woman was younger 
than Hester had ever been in her life. 

When Hester had started breakfast and returned to dress her grand- 
mother she found the “spell” already past. The keen black eyes, at 
once sharp and tender, still shone restlessly in the small, peaked, hickory- 
nut face, but her remarks were strictly impersonal. 

It was real clear this morning, wasn’t it? she didn’t know when 
she’d seed so far before. Was that a tree steepled up there behind the 
Robinses’ barn? What old horse was that nipping along down by 
the Page’s? Why, sakes alive! if it war’n’t Eliza Ann Dowd! What 
in creation was she starting out for that time in the morning? 

Speculations concerning Eliza Ann Dowd’s early business lasted 
through breakfast, and after it Hester helped her grandmother into her 
calico-cushioned rocking-chair by the front window, and gave her her 
knitting. But the old woman’s knitting that morning was intermit- 
tent—pursued with flaunting industry when Hester was in the room, 
brazenly thrust aside during her absences. At eighty-four this woman 
was planning to lay her feeble, knotted old hands upon the web of life. 
If Hester hadn’t gumption enough to use her opportunities, someone 
must do it for her. Once Hester caught her brooding with idle hands. 
“JT was jest figuring about Eliza Ann Dowd,” her grandmother 
declared shamelessly. 

Perhaps Fate recognized the master spirit, whom it delights to 
serve, for that evening a strange thing happened. Just after dark 
Hester was called to the door by a knock. For five minutes, perhaps, 
there was the murmur of voices upon the doorsteps, then Hester reén- 
tered the house, a pail in her hand and a slight confusion in her usually 
serene manner. 

“ What’s in that pail?” her grandmother demanded. 

“ A—a lobster,” Hester replied, with the slightest possible hesita- 
tion. 

The old woman sat up straight, her eyes shining with excitement. 

“Did Jonas Oldfield bring it?” she asked. 

“Why, gran’ma, how did you know?” Hester cried in honest amaze- 
ment. 

Her grandmother tossed her head. “I guess I know a thing or two 
at my age!” she retorted. “’Tain’t much harder to see through than 
a stone wall.” 

Hester stood looking doubtfully down at the pail; finally she spoke 
as one who has made up her mind. “I’m going to run down to the 
beach with it and put it back.” 

Her grandmother stiffened with horror. “Hester Caplin! You 
ain’t goin’ to do any such thing!” she cried. 
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“I don’t see why not,” Hester said, speaking slowly, like one think- 
ing a matter out. “I don’t like lobster anyway, and I never could 
boil one; and it always makes you sick—you know it does, gran’ma.” 

The old woman fairly writhed in her chair. “Oh my soul!” she 
groaned, “did I ever see sech goin’s on! If this ain’t a kill-curer I 
dunno what is. Why, ’twas given you, Hester Caplin, you’ve got to eat 
it.” 

“T don’t see why,” Hester repeated. 

“Well, I see why,” her grandmother snapped, “ an’ that’s enough 
to see. That lobster’s goin’ to be cooked. You put on a kittle of water 
this minute, Hester. If you don’t, I will.” 

For a moment Hester hesitated, but a glance at her grandmother’s 
excited face decided her, and she filled a kettle with water and put it 
on the stove. 

“You haven’t put in the salt,” came the relentless voice from the 
rocking-chair, and without a word Hester added the salt, and then sat 
down to wait for the water to boil. Neither of the women said any- 
thing—Hester because she was as nearly angry as her gentleness ever 
allowed her to be, her grandmother because she was saving her strength 
for the rest of the battle. The quarter of an hour was a bad one for 
each, but none the less the old woman held firmly to her purpose. 
When the water began to boil she looked commandingly across at her 
granddaughter. 

“Now, Hester,” she said, “douse it right in—it’s claws is tied, of 
course. Don’t be a fool—it doesn’t hurt it any.” 

Hester, her lips tightly compressed, opened the pail and “ * doused” 
the lobster into the boiling water. When its struggles ceased she turned 
away quite white. “You can call me when you think it’s done,” she 
said briefly, and went to her room. 

Her grandmother sat still, her small, inscrutable face turned towards 
the stove. There was no sound in the house but the bubbling of the 
water and the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece. The old woman’s 
face grew grave and she sat nodding to her own thoughts; so many, 
many nights through the years she and time had kept watch together. 
The old memories thronged about her as they always did when she was 
alone; she had not forgotten—the well-worn path reached far, far 
back to the time of morning lights. Joy and sorrow, strength and pain, 
storm and sunshine, it had all been living and therefore all been good. 

She came out of her memories with a start and glanced at the 
clock. Then she lifted her voice cheerfully. “Hester, I guess you 
might look at it now.” 

There was a stir in the darkness of the inner room and then Hester 
appeared. The lobster was done. It was a young one and very tender. 
The old woman looked at it with satisfaction. 
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“ We'll make it into salad to-morrow,” she said. “It ain’t goin’ 
to make me sick—not a young one like that.” 

Hester spoke with sudden passion. “I know one thing. I ain’t 
going to boil another—ever.” 

“Mercy sakes, Hester, I wouldn’t take on about that,” her grand- 
mother replied blithely. ‘“ How do you know you'll ever have another 
give you? There now, I guess you might’s well put me to bed. I want 
to sleep good so’s I can enjoy that lobster to-morrow.” 

Whether or not she slept well, the old woman was in the best of 
spirits when Hester came to her door in the morning—indeed, all day 
happy humors waited upon her. She oversaw the making of the lob- 
ster salad after breakfast and exulted at its appearance upon the din- 
ner-table. Hester took a little upon her plate, but did not touch it 
after it was there. Her grandmother, with the manner of one serenely 
untroubled by fear of possible futures, passed her plate for a second 
helping. 

“ Gran’ma, you know you hadn’t ought to,” Hester protested. “It 
always makes you sick.” 

The small figure stiffened into dignity. “When I feel in need of 
advice, Hester Caplin, I guess I’m full capable of seeking it,” she 
retorted severely. “It’s because most of the lobsters folks have is 
as old as Methuselah that they make me sick. I dunno when I’ve tasted 
anything that relished like this. You give me some more, an’ not jest 
a little driblet like you did before, neither.” 

All through the afternoon the old woman’s gayety was undimmed. 
She dozed two or three times, but always woke to a present joy. After 
supper was over and the dishes washed she looked sharply at her grand- 
daughter. “Ef I was you, I’d go an’ fix my hair, Hester,” she re- 
marked. “It’s dretful frowsly behind, an’ you might put on your blue 
ribbon while you’re about it.” 

“ Why, gran’mother, I ain’t going anywhere,” Hester remonstrated. 

“Who said you was?” her grandmother retorted. “I guess there 
ain’t any reason you can’t look tidy if you be goin’ to stay to home. I 
guess folks can come in if you don’t go out, can’t they?” 

Hester hesitated a moment, then she turned with decision. “ TI’ll 
fix my hair, of course,” she said; “I was going to anyway; but I 
won’t put on any blue ribbon. And there isn’t anybody coming in. I 
wish you wouldn’t think such things, gran’ma.” 

The old woman said nothing, an expression of injured innocence 
resting meekly upon her, but when her granddaughter had disappeared 
she made her a mocking bow. 

“There ain’t, eh?” she chuckled. “Oh mortal! But there, there 
ain’t any use trying to make people different from what they be; you 
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might jest as well try to stop the wind that blows. Hester was born 
that way an’ she can’t help it. Oh my soul, if only I was young again!” 

The next moment she tilted her head, listening like a terrier. Then 
she smoothed down her apron and folded her hands primly in her lap. 
When a knock sounded at the door she called “ Come in,” and smiled 
up innocently into Jonas Oldfield’s face. 

“Why, Jonas,” she exclaimed, “this is a real pleasant surprise. 
Take a seat an’ set down—Hester’ll be in in a minute. How’s all your 
folks ?” 

Jonas, holding his cap in his hand, seated himself upon the corner 
of a chair and said that his folks were well. His pleasant brown eyes 
met hers frankly; he had always liked children, and this tiny, withered 
creature made the same appeal to his gentleness. 

The old woman’s black eyes snapped with delight. “That was a 
real nice lobster you brought,” she said. “ Hester an’ I both enjoyed 
it. It tasted beautiful.” 

“T’ll bring you another,” Jonas replied promptly. “ Father’s been 
having real good catches lately. It seems to be a good season for lob- 
sters.” 

“We'd be obliged, I’m sure,” she responded. “I do get tired of 
nothin’ but garden sass day in an’ day out. Hester she has a notion 
that sea food ain’t good for me, but it’s all foolishness—I guess I know. 
Mercy sakes! if you listened to everything folks said you’d be pull- 
hauled this way an’ that till the amount of it would be you’d nigh about 
starve to death.” 

“T guess that’s so,” Jonas assented. 

“Not but what Hester’s real thoughtful,” Hester’s grandmother 
hastened to add. “I guess there ain’t many like Hester. Only it 
stands to reason she can’t know so much about some things as an old 
woman goin’ on eighty-five. Now I allus like suthin’ tasty——-” She 
broke off suddenly. “ Here’s Hester comin’ now,” she said. 

Hester’s face was slightly flushed, but her eyes met Jonas’s quietly. 
She sat down opposite him and asked after his family. He repeated 
that they were all well. Then he said that it had been a real pleasant 
day, and Hester said, yes, it had; and that he thought that ’twould be 
fair again to-morrow, and Hester said, yes, it looked so. At intervals 
he offered other similar remarks and Hester agreed to them; finally, 
at the end of fifteen minutes, he rose. 

“Well, I guess I’d better be going,” he said. 

“ We'll be pleased to have you drop in again,” Hester’s grandmother 
said cordially. “It gets real lonesome sometimes with jest Hester an’ 
me day in an’ day out. I know Hester feels so too, though she ain’t one 
to complain.” 

Hester said nothing, and Jonas, after a perplexed and kindly glance 
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at her, awkwardly said “ good-night” once more and slipped out into 
the darkness. As soon as the sound of his footsteps had died away, 
the old woman turned passionately upon her granddaughter. 

“ Hester Caplin, if you don’t beat all-possessed! There you set as 
mum as a bump on a log, an’ ’twas ‘ yes’ an’ ‘no’ an’ that’s all *twas, 
an’ your face as long as my arm all the time. I never see sech carryin’- 
on in all my days!” 

A dull red crept slowly over Hester’s face. 

“ Gran’ma, I wish you wouldn’t,” she pleaded. 

“ Wouldn’t what?” her grandmother replied tartly. 

“Say things—like that.” Hester got the words out with diffi- 
culty. “It makes me feel ashamed to look him in the face. I think 
it’s dreadful if you can’t be a neighbor without being talked about so.” 

“ Mebbe you think that’s talking pretty,” her grandmother retorted. 
“ Mebbe you know more about what’s what than an old woman that’s 
lived eighty-four years—a-settin’ up to teach your grandmother!” 

“ Gran’ma,” Hester said in alarm, looking down into the white, 
pain-tortured face, “ gran’ma, you're sick.” 

The old woman straightened up. “ I’m free as a frog!” she snapped. 
“T’m no more sick than you be this minute. Mebbe I’m a little mite 
tired, but that ain’t sick.” 

“JT was afraid it was the lobster,” Hester said with a breath of 
relief. 

“ Well, it warn’t the lobster,” her grandmother assured her decidedly. 

But that night there was a call from the grandmother’s room. Hes- 
ter ran for medicines and worked over her all night; in the morning she 
was much better, but so weak that there was no possibility of her get- 
ting up. Neither of the two mentioned the lobster; indeed, the grand- 
mother’s attitude towards the subject was one of such dignified reticence 
that, even had Hester been covetous of petty triumphs—which she cer- 
tainly was not—she would have found it difficult to introduce the topic. 

What the old woman thought as she lay there through the long, 
sunny day no one could guess. She grew easier as the hours passed and 
towards evening seemed quite herself, except that she was unwontedly 
silent. Hester, watching her with tender concern, felt a great fear 
lifted from her heart. 

“T guess you'll be up again to-morrow,” she said. 

But to her surprise her grandmother, usually the most restless of 
patients, did not agree. 

“T dunno’s I feel jest like gettin’ up to-morrow,” she said. 

Hester set down the pitcher of water she was carrying and hurried 
to the bed. “Do you feel worse?” she cried. “Why didn’t you tell 
me? Oh, do let me go for the doctor.” 

Her grandmother’s eyes flashed with the old spirit. “If you go 
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an’ bring the doctor, I’ll fling all his trash out the window. As if that 
little whippersnapper that I’ve known ever sence he was knee-high to 
a grasshopper could tell me anything! Don’t you go losin’ your head, 
Hester. I ain’t any more sick than you be—I’m jest sort o’ tuckered out 
an’ want to lie still awhile. You let me be. I guess I’m old enough to 
know what I’m about. I’ll be round in a day or two if you let me 
alone.” 

But as the days passed the old woman did not get up. She was not 
sick, she still insisted, only tired out. Finally in desperation Hester 
braved her grandmother’s anger and called in the doctor. He was 
deference itself to his wrathful patient, and left her some powders 
which, true to her word, she flung after his departing figure. To Hes- 
ter he was not hopeful. 

“It is simply old age,” he said. “ There’s nothing to do but humor 
her all you can.” 

So day after day, through the golden summer weather, the old 
woman still kept her room. The neighbors, hearing of her illness, ran 
in at all times, and Jonas called every night to inquire. Once, after the 
departure of a portly purveyor of neighborhood news, the old woman 
lay chuckling for a long time. 

“My land! Ain’t they keepin’ it mum! I couldn’t ha’ done it! 
But Hester allus did have a faculty for keepin’ things to herself, an’ I 
s’pose Jonas is made the same way. His mother thinks he’s down at 
the shop an’ nobody else thinks anything about it. Mortal man! it’s 
dretful fiddlin’ work lyin’ here, but I s’pose I’ve got to do it awhile 
longer; if I was up an’ “round, I’d be sure to put my foot in it. But 
I do wish Jonas was a little more up an’ comin’.” 

Perhaps Jonas was not precisely “up and coming,” but in his sim- 
ple, honest fashion he was doing very well, and before long Hester 
began to put on the blue ribbon every evening. The old woman watch- 
ing smiled with satisfaction. 

“ Hester never was one to set the world a-fire,” she said, “ but she’s 
comin’ on. It’s terrible hard on me, though, while she’s makin’ up her 
mind. I da’sn’t even ask her whether Jonas dresses up slick when he 
comes, or why he hasn’t brought any more sea stuff all this time. My 
land, but wimmen are different! I’d ha’ been tickled to death to tell 
all about it, and Hester flies off the handle if you come within a mile 
of it. But suthin’s got to happen soon—I feel it in my bones.” 

And it was only the next day that it began to happen. It took the 
form of anxious lines on Hester’s forehead and a worried look about 
her eyes. The old woman puzzled over it in perplexity that only deep- 
ened as time went on. “’T'ain’t any quarrel,” she said to herself, “ for 
they’re both as peaceable as kittens, an’ ’tain’t that either of them’s 
lookin’ at anybody else; it beats me, I do declare. All is, if it don’t 
come right soon, I’ll git up anyhow. I'll give ’em jest three days to 
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come ’round—my soul! but I’d like to shake ’em both! As if two 
people as far on in years as they be have any business cuttin’ up sech 
foolish capers! Jest three days—that’s all I’ll wait.” 

The days passed, three August days of clear blue mornings that 
softened to hazy opal afternoons. Jonas called as usual, but the light 
did not come back to Hester’s eyes nor the joy to her step. The third 
evening after Jonas had gone Hester put her head in at her grand- 
mother’s door. 

“ Will you mind if I run down to the beach a minute?” she asked, 
and being assured that her grandmother wouldn’t mind a mite, she 
went out. 

A fog was rolling in and Hester felt its cold breath upon her as 
she hurried down to the sea. She carried a pail in her hand, the pail that 
Jonas had just left. The tide was coming in, and she followed a reced- 
ing wave as far as she could and then, opening her pail, tumbled out the 
lobster it contained and drew hurriedly back, so hurriedly that she 
almost ran into the arms of a man behind her. She stopped with a 
little scream, but Jonas was looking at her in grave concern. 

“Why, Hester,” he said, “ don’t look so! I didn’t mean to frighten 
you. I saw you start and I didn’t like to have you down here alone 
in the fog, so I followed—that was all.” 

The fog, even in those few minutes, had closed thickly about them. 
There was no village any longer, and no lane—only a white silence 
with the dark water creeping along its edge. To Hester the place 
seemed suddenly to hold the terrors of a Judgment Day. She faced 
Jonas desperately and spoke in a hard voice. 

“T threw away your lobster.” 

“T know—I saw you. Hester, what is the matter?” 

Hester went on as if she had not heard him. “I’ve thrown away 
all your lobsters and the fish and everything. I was going to tell you 
to-morrow. I hate to touch fish, though I suppose if gran’ma’d been 
up I’d have cooked some. But lobsters I can’t; I couldn’t for—any- 
body. It seems too cruel. I could cook fish, but not lobsters.” She 
repeated it as if it was a creed for which she expected to die. 

Jonas’s face kindled with sudden enlightenment. ‘“ Why, Hester, 
is that what—you poor girl, have you been bothering over that all this 
time? Why didn’t you tell me? Good Lord, Hester, you could throw 
away all the fish in the sea if you won’t throw me over. Don’t you 
know that ?” 

Through the fog his eyes compelled hers. 

“ But—you don’t understand—I couldn’t cook lobsters ever,” Hes- 
ter faltered. 

Jonas put his arm around her and drew her close. “ Look here, 
little girl, you quit worrying over that!” he said. “I guess if lobsters 
was the finest thing the Lord ever made, it wouldn’t take me long to 
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give them up when you felt so, but as it is—why, Hester, I never eat 
the things myself! I just brought them because your grandmother said 
you liked them.” 

The fog, white and sullen on the shore, was a thing of magic in the 
village—a soft tenderness of gray and silver and violet, shot through 
with beams of gold from lighted windows; the whole village was an 





opal; but above, the stars shone large and clear. 
When Hester came in her grandmother called her. 
“ Ain’t there a fog outside? I thought I felt it creepin’ in ’round 


the window.” 


“There was,” Hester answered, “but it’s going. 


It’s all clear 


overhead.” It sounded as if the stars were shining in her voice. 
“Well, forever!” her grandmother exclaimed. But she did not 


mean the fog. 
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THE NORTHMAN’S CHRISTMAS TALE 


BY CHESTER FIRKINS 


N southward lands, where, holly 
bright, 

Glow happy hearths at Christmas-tide, 
I’ve watched deep in the starry night 

The warm snows wrap my countryside ; 
‘In tropic climes all summerwise 

I’ve seen Yule roses twine the pale, 
But once I saw the Christ Child rise, 

With dawn, on an Alaskan trail. 


Blue-cold the north-night walled us round, 
Lost exiles from all human kind ; 

The fagots flared with sputtering sound, 
And in his sleep a sledge-dog whined. 
Eight weeks from somewhere in the snows, 
Eight weeks beyond the call of man, 

I lay that night, where, Heaven knows— 
Some place ’twixt Skagway and Spo- 
kane. 


I lay that night beside the flame ; 
I slept; men tell me that I dreamed. 
But, Mary Mother, by Thy name! 
I saw Him when the dawp light 
gleamed. 
I saw Him in His baby gown, 
Stooping to warm Him o’er the blaze— 
And since that night I’ve knelt me down 
And prayed upon my Christmas Days. 


Shivered the little one, and crept 
Cuddling beside me with a cry. 
I wrapt Him warmly, till He slept— 
The Christ Child slept—and so did I. 
The wind howled through the leaden 
night, 
Out of the dark the wolf yelp rang, 
But in my dream a Star shone bright, 
And o’er a manger angels sang. 


Sunless the dawn slid into day. 
I wakened to a world new born ; 
And lo! the smiling Baby lay 
Beneath my furs—on Christmas morn ! 
Oh blessed Heaven, pity those 
Whose Saviour is a king to dread ; 
I pity them, as one who knows 
The Christ that shared a trapper’s 
bed. 


To east and west and southward far, 
In wildering ways, my paths have 
lain. 
My life hath known no holy star, 
No churchly guide, no sacred fane ; 
But, under bright or barren skies, 
On Christmas Eve I tell my tale,/ 
For once I saw the Christ Child rise, 
With dawn, on an Alaskan trail. 
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HE man that ordered all that explosive stuff moved inside the 
T fort ought to be indicted, by gad!” said the Major command- 
ing—“ Old Dynamite” they finally called him because he was 
more reliably explosive than much of their powder. This was a good 
many years ago. Fort Bliss was the place, so called for a noble fellow 
much loved in the little army of the old days, but it didn’t deserve 
the name. Fort Misery they dubbed it—they who knew it best, and 
they were the many men and the few women who, at one time or 
another, between the cholera summer at Pascagoula and the Kiowa 
raid soon after the Civil War, had been exiled to that God-and-joy- 
forsaken spot. Don’t confound it with the Fort Bliss of later days— 
the Bliss of El Paso del Norte and the Rio Bravo. They were no more 
alike than were “Perfect” Bliss of the staff of “Old Rough and 
Ready” and “Shindy” Bliss of the Texas Rangers. The fort was 
named for the former, the latter was named for the fort. 

It lay in what was at one time the heart of the Kiowa-Comanche 
country, and at no time a centre of civilization. Prospectors and 
scouts came, saw, and turned up their noses at the neighborhood. 
“There’s nothing in sight there,” said these pioneers, “ but sage-brush, 
sand, and skunks.” The whole military reservation of forty square 
miles wasn’t worth as many round dollars. Yet here, in the blessed 
year of our Lord 1867, were stationed a major and two hundred other 
soldiers of Uncle Sam, all because there had once been an Indian war 
up that way. The Indians, retreating, chose this forbidding and inhos- 
pitable valley of the Dolores, thinking the cavalry would never follow, 
were caught, and fought, close to the site, and were scattered to the four 
winds, but the troops had half a dozen dead and two dozen wounded. 
The dead could be buried and forgotten. The wounded, whether white 
or red, had to be cared for. A camp was pitched, surgeons and supplies 
were forwarded to them; the Indians rallied and cut their commu- 
nications; a strong column of reinforcements was sent and the Indians 
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skipped. Then winter came on. The whole command had to stay 
there. A cantonment was built and Fort Bliss was born in spite of 
itself. It was a big, ramshackle, unsightly thing, and the queeresi 
lot of old-time fireworks had been banked there that winter of ’66—67. 
The ammunition, whole barrels of it, had been “cached” in a sand- 
dune when the post was abandoned in *61. It had cost a fabulous sum 
to transport it to Bliss in the first place. It would cost ten times the 
value of the stuff to cart it back to “San Antone.” So the astute au- 
thorities ordered it sold at auction to the highest bidder, and no one 
would bid. ‘ What’s the use of paying for what you can—peculate?” 
said the only possible purchasers, the scattered settlers and hangers-on. 
Then the discovery was made that for months the old magazine had 
been systematically robbed. It stood, for safety’s sake, out on the bleak, 
open hillside a mile from the fort, and about half—the better half—of 
the contents had been spirited away, and the department commander 
rebuked the luckless Major and bade him cart all that was left of the 
fireworks into the fort. There was plenty of storeroom, said the in- 
spector, and everybody in turn took a shy at the commander who would 
let a lot of cannon and musket cartridges be carried off right under his 
nose when he might have let them go off by their own propulsion and 
nobody the wiser. 

But that commander was thinking of the lives of his officers and 
men, of their few families, of the numerous buildings, and of the 
thousands of dollars’ worth of stores that were of value. “If a fire 
should start in these ramshackle old wooden sheds,” said he, “ those 
fireworks would stultify the efforts of the garrison. You can’t sell ’em 
for a shilling, but they can do near a million dollars’ worth of mischief 
if once they blow up. I’ve been blown up already,” continued Major 
Garry, “for keeping it out of the fort. Now we'll all go kiting, I 
suppose, for keeping it in.” 

And this was the situation at Fort Bliss in the merry month of 
March and the bleakest part of Texas at the opening of this story and 
the Indian war of ’67. It was bad enough then; it was worse in May, 
when Garry got back from the fight on the Monee with a hole in his 
shoulder and thirty effectives to hold the fort—every other mother’s 
son of the garrison having been ordered into the field against the 
common foe. 

Thirty effectives, we say, and by that we mean the thirty soldiers 
fit for ordinary duty. For sentry duty the Major could count on no 
more. When it came to a fight, however, he could count on perhaps 
six dozen. The hospital was full of wounded. The Surgeon had two 
assistants. Then there were the butchers, bakers, candle-stick makers, 
clerks, cooks, farriers, saddlers, stewards, “ strikers,” stable guards, 
tailors, “extra-dutv” men of various kinds. Then the Adjutant, 
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(Quartermaster, Commissary, and two semi-invalided subalterns—all 
these would he have for the defence of the post. 

And then there was Mrs. Garry, a host and hostess in herself. And 
then there was Lieutenant Patch, in arrest “ for misbehavior in face 
of the enemy,” said the charges sent in with him by order of the Colonel 
commanding the field column, a charge likely to send him out of the 
service if it came to trial, or into coventry if it didn’t, so poor Patch 
was in a bad way. And then, sweetest and best in all Fort Bliss, there 
was Nona Garry, the Major’s precious, if perhaps precocious, child, 
just seventeen, though he couldn’t seem to see it and had scouted the 
idea of sending her to the States for school. 

Young girls grow into womanhood before their fathers’ eyes and 
long before their fathers’ senses can realize the fact. Other men, 
young men as a class and most women as a rule, see it all much sooner. 
Lieutenant Patch saw it before he had been six weeks at the post, and 
now, before he’d been there six months, had lost his head, his heart, 
and stood fair to lose his commission. 

“It is too bad about that boy,” said Dr. Perry, who knew something 
of his antecedents. His father was killed at Chattanooga; his mother 
died a few months after. He was the youngest of four children, and 
Mr. Lincoln had made him a lieutenant of cavalry soon after he left 
college because the father had been an exceptionally gallant soldier 
and the boy longed to follow his footsteps in the service. He had been 
sent straight from a life where he had been petted, if not spoiled, to a 
post where petting was out of the question and nothing was spoiled but 
milk, temper, and possibly that antediluvian ammunition. He played 
the guitar and banjo well and sang sweetly, and people were glad to 
have him come and sit on the verandas as the evenings began to 
lengthen; but by that time he had got to going regularly to the Garrys’, 
singing to Nona, and he was barely twenty-one and she but sweet 
sixteen. Old Dynamite saw no harm in it until tongues began to wag 
and his wife to nag. Then came field orders: Everybody out. There 
was a fight to a finish up towards the Llano Estacado, and if Colonel 
Smasher, commanding the field column, could only have got Major 
Potts with his two squadrons ’cross country from the upper Dolores 
six hours sooner he might have bagged Satanta, Satank, and other 
rabid warriors, the worst lot ever turned loose in Texas. 

As it was, these red villains got away to worse mischief. Smasher 
blamed Potts. Potts swore he started within the hour the order reached 
him and lost not a moment on the way. Then the bearer of the order 
must have lost not only many moments but many hours, said Smasher. 
And then it turned out that young Patch, with one trooper as guide, 
had been sent by day to reach Potts by night, and never got there till 
sun-up. Now, what made it dreadful for Patch was that the guide, or 
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orderly, arrived without him, and without any written orders, an hour 
before dark, telling that he had seen many Indians—that while he, the 
orderly, was “ speiring” from a high ridge, the Lieutenant disappeared 
entirely. The orderly thought he must have gone on in search of Major 
Potts, though his trail led back down the Dolores for half a mile, and 
then was lost in the rush of the waters. The guide swore he made a wide 
détour, dodged the Indians shadowing Potts’s squadrons, and reached 
them expecting to find the Lieutenant there. His horse showed that 
he had ridden hard and fast. The story was believed. Patch was 
well-nigh used up when he finally came, and had to be left with the 
wagon guard; and Smasher, enraged at the escape of the enemy, swore 
the lad “ could never stand fire” and ordered him home in arrest, while 
the troops shoved on in pursuit, which was how the youngster, bewil- 
dered and well-nigh crazed with shame and grief, was close housed in 
his room at Fort Bliss, vainly begging that his story might be heard. 

But Mrs. Garry said no. The Major was feverish and must not be 
agitated. There would be time when the Major got well and the troops 
got back. Dr. Perry it was who befriended the unhappy boy and 
brought him the first comfort that had come in a week of misery—a 
little note from another patient, a tear-stained, blessed little note from 
Nona Garry. “Miss Nona sprained her ankle the day you got back,” 
said he, “and can’t leave the sofa for a while. Now tell me, Patch, 
when did you last see that guide of yours?” 

“ About ten in the morning. We plainly saw mounted Indians 
from the divide between the upper Dolores and the Monee. He begged 
that we should turn back. I told him we had to go on. He was the 
guide, he knew the country. He was to take me a short cut across the 
Big Bend of the Dolores, and while I was sighting with my glasses 
from the next ridge, four miles farther on, he vanished. The country 
was all ridge and ravine there. I shouted and shot and tried to follow 
his trail, but that was the last of him. I had to go on, and the only 
way I knew was to follow the stream until I came to the camp. It 
wasn’t in sight at sunset. I followed on clear round the bend, it seems; 
was out all night and even rode beyond them in the darkness. It’s a 
wonder the Indians didn’t get me, but it’s an infernal shame and 
outrage to say I shirked.” And the poor boy threw himself on his bed 
and buried his face in his arms, weeping and well-nigh heartbroken. 
Perry went out and left him. 

Now let Sergeant Shannon tell the rest: “That night at dusk 
‘Shindy’ Bliss, ranger and scout, came riding up from Lampasas with 
despatches for Colonel Smasher. We had no ‘ wire’ in those days, and 
Shindy was in a stew of excitement. 

“¢The Colonel and the boys gone!’ cried he, ‘and way up to the 
Monee? Why, God’s mercy, fellers,’ said he to the guard, ‘he should 
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be here—-here this minute! The lower valley is simply lousy with 
Indians—riding over this way too. J see it all plain enough. Old 
Satanta’s foxed him—drawn him after a small band up the Monee, 
while with all his bucks he’s doubled back here to the Dolores. I had 
to circle clear out most to Pecos Ridge to dodge ’em. God pity the 
settlers to-night !’ 

“ And Shindy was right. What happened was simply awful. Before 
tattoo three or four small families, warned by runners from Bliss, came 
shivering in, but others farther down the valley had not been reached. 
God help them indeed! It was barely ten o’clock and taps just sound- 
ing miserably when the sentry on No. 3 yelled for the corporal, and we 
saw what was the trouble before we got to the fence. The lower sky 
to the southeast was blood red. From two points down the stream 
smoke and flame were soaring. Satanta was getting in his hell-work, 
burning ranches and butchering the poor people as they crawled out 
from the flames. Then to think of the women! That was the worst! 

“Yet what could we do at the fort? Horses and mules all gone 
with the field column, and if we’d had fifty men and horses, what 
would they have been against Satanta’s five hundred? Old Dynamite 
came out with his arm in a sling, his shoulder bandaged, and his wife 
scolding. His eyes were sad to see in spite of their fire. 

“¢ Double the sentries. Throw out two or three posts. Let the men 
sleep on their arms, if they can sleep at all,’ said he. 

“ Every man was ou duty and alert, every man but one,—the black 
shame be on him for all time,—Patch’s guide, him that told the story 
that damned the Lieutenant,” said Shannon. “ Between two days he 
had taken his horse and skipped for the settlements far to the south. 

“ But no men were sleeping at eleven of the clock when that norther 
began to blow that night, moaning about the old wooden rookeries. 
No men were sleeping when at twelve it was whistling ‘hell’s delight 
of a frosty night,’ and driving forty miles an hour. No men were 
sleeping when at two o’clock the two men posted in the low ground to 
the north side came running in saying Indians were thick among the 
cottonwoods in the dry wash on that side, and what few had managed 
to doze off towards four o’clock roused up with a start at the yell of 
the sentry,— 

“<Tndians setting fire to the cottonwoods!’ 

“ And the whole garrison, what there was of it, came tumbling out 
to see the low ground lit with an ugly glare, the dry grove in a wild 
blaze, and the air just thick with flaming leaves and bark whizzing at 
us on the wings of the wind. 

“¢ Watch out for the roofs! was the cry, for every shingle was so 
much tinder. 

“Then came a rush for the ladders and buckets, and men went 
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scrambling with wet blankets to the shingles. ‘Three old storehouses 
lay on that side of the fort. The quarters were farther away, and one 
of those storehouses, as the devil would have it, was Old Dynamite’s 
new magazine—the depository of that infernal mess of fireworks 
dumped down on us by the preceding administration. If that caught, 
it was all up with Fort Bliss! 

“And it caught. In spite of our wet blankets—of our improvised 
bucket brigade—of men’s curses and women’s prayers—it caught. It 
was nearly five in the morning when all on a sudden it blazed up 
close to the north gable, and big Jim Flannigan, straddling along 
the ridge, bucket in hand, no sooner got near enough to douse 
it when with a smothered cry he clapped hands to his breast and 
came tumbling and rolling down to the edge, then plunged head- 
long into our midst and, with the blood welling from his heart, gasped 
and died. Satanta’s people had the range and swept the blazing 
roof with lead. The wail that went up from the women at that 
sight was something awful to hear. The Major rushed a dozen men 
to the edge of the slope at the northern side, bade them stand off the 
Indians, and then came shouting back to his infernal machine—now a 
broad blaze at the peak of the roof. ‘My God!’ he cried, ‘can none 
of you men bucket that?’ Clancy, who had shinned up the ladder 
and tried, came sliding back with a shot-hole in the shoulder. The 
ordnance sergeant came running up shrieking, ‘Out of the way— 
everybody out of the way! Fire will drop on those barrels and then up 
we go!’ And then came another yell—another man—young Patch— 
he that was sent home for misbehavior in face of the enemy, with his 
arms full of dripping blankets and his eyes full of fire that matched 
the blaze in the roof. ‘ Follow me, lads,’ he yelled. ‘ Bust in that 
door, you!’ he bawled at a man with an axe. Crash went the old door, 
stripped clear of its hinges, and into the smoke-drift bounded Patch, 
four or five of the fellows after him. No need of a lantern. The blaze 
was through the roof. And then,” said Shannon, “with the sparks 
dropping and the shingles crackling overhead, that young fellow that 
Smasher said couldn’t stand fire swung his wet blanket over the farther- 
most barrels and ordered the men to roll out the others. By gad, but 
it was great! Old Dynamite stood roaring outside in the light of the 


flames. Man after man piled in after Patch, and in less than five 


minutes they had rolled, boosted, or dragged twenty-two barrels and 
boxes of so much hell-fire and damnation into the open air, and then 
down came the south end of the blazing rafters to the boards below, 
and the loose powder on the floor flared up in a dazzle of flame and a 
cloud of sulphur smoke before which the last men came tumbling out 
into the open—behind which, too far in to escape, was Patch. The 
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falling roof had penned him, and the scream that went up from the 
group of watching women rang in my ears the rest of the summer. 

“Got him out? God, yes! It took no time to hew a hole in that 
old tinder-box. But his hair was gone when we hauled him through, 
and most of his shirt and some of his skin, but it made no difference 
to those women. They up and carried him, almost, straight to the 
Major’s, where Nona Garry, in spite of sprained ankle, nursed and 
petted and cared for that young fellow till he was good as new. 

“Tt was just that bit of daring that saved the garrison. Smasher’s 
column came trotting back in search of Satanta, who quit when he 
found that he couldn’t stampede us, and I happened to be there when 
the Colonel asked the post commander for the names of the officers 
who had most distinguished themselves. 

“<¢Bar none,’ says Old Dynamite, ‘I name the lad you sent in for 
misbehavior—Lieutenant Patch, by your leave, sir. He broke his 
arrest; he risked his life; he saved the fort, and now, by gad! he 
means to take Mrs. Garry for a mother-in-law. That man’s no 


coward.’ ” 
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THE PATH OF THE MOON 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


HE moon has dropped a bridge upon the sea, 
Golden, yet pale with the strange silver light 


That, melting midnight shadows, changes white 
The yellowest rose and bleaches roof and tree. 


The moon has made a path of mystery 
From earth unto herself; the great sea’s might 
Is held in check, as when to maiden slight 
The lion knelt, obeying love’s decree. 


Oh, whither do you lead, slim, radiant way, 
A-trembling as the glistening billows turn 
Like children in their sleep when mother’s hand 
Has gently touched them? By this dreamlike ray 
Do you not tempt? For there are souls that burn 
Through the dim sea to find an unknown land. 
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UCAS WENTWORTH sat in one of Verschoyle’s comfortable 
[- armchairs with his hat tilted back on his head and a cigarette 
between his lips. He was a pleasant-looking young man, 
twenty-five years of age, dark-haired, tall, and well-built, and at the 
present moment his face wore an anxious expression. Lucas had not, 
however, confided the cause of his anxiety to Verschoyle. Verschoyle 
was scarcely the kind of man for this sort of confidence, although he 
was asking Lucas for some of that valuable commodity—his advice. 

“You know that Dixon made me his executor,’ he was saying. 
“ Among his papers I found a bundle of—well, of love-letters.” 

“You read them, then?” asked Lucas, lifting his eyebrows. 

“ Why, yes, I looked at the first and I was tempted on.” 

“ The best thing to do is to throw them in the fire,” said Lucas. 

Verschoyle looked doubtful. 

“The woman gives herself away so thoroughly,” he answered, “ that 
I fancy she might sleep better if she got them in her own keeping.” 

“ You know where to find her?” 

“Oh, she signed her name in full, and I see it is still in the Direc- 
tory. Her father’s house, no doubt.” 

“ Not her husband’s?” asked Lucas. 

“She isn’t married—at least, she wasn’t when the letters were 
written, four years ago.” 

“ Why didn’t Dixon marry her?” 

Verschoyle laughed a little significantly. 

“Not from any unwillingness on her side. Never was a more 
coming-on disposition.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Lucas, rising and straightening his hat, “if you 
take my advice, you’ll pitch the things in the fire.” 

With that he went away, and although it was only half-past three 
he at once turned his steps towards Montagu Square. Calling in 
Montagu Square had become the chief purpose of his life, but at the 
present crisis Lucas felt far too anxious to enjoy any pleasant antici- 
pations. 

Arriving at the house, he found Evelyn Renshaw alone. Her 
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mother had been dead for some years, her only sister had married Dick 
Carthew six months ago, and her father was always away at his cham- 
bers the most of the day. Evelyn was a charming, fair-haired, gray- 
eyed girl in her twenty-first year, and she looked delightfully bright 
and fresh as she rose to receive him. 

“T know I’m rather early,” said Lucas, “but the fact is that I 
wanted particularly to—to see you alone.” 

“T shall not be alone long,” she returned ; “ I expect my sister every 
moment. You must stay to see her.” 

Before he could frame his next important sentence Beatrice Carthew 
entered the room. She was very gayly dressed and her manner was a 
little overwhelming. A year older than her sister, she was shorter, 
less slender, and there were warmer tones in her hair and skin. She 
took the lead in the conversation, which turned entirely upon fashion- 
able topics. Although Lucas stayed some time, Beatrice evidently did 
not intend to be the first to go away, and at last he reluctantly deter- 
mined to postpone his announcement until to-morrow morning. 

“ Shall I ever come here again without meeting Mr. Wentworth *” 
cried Beatrice, as the door closed. 

“Don’t you like meeting him?” asked Evelyn, with a contented 
smile. 

“You show your own predilection rather plainly,” said Beatrice, 
and Evelyn resolutely changed the subject. 

The next morning she felt surprised to find on the breakfast-table 
a letter addressed to “ Miss Beatrice Renshaw” in full. 

“T should have thought that everybody knew Bee was married by 
this time,” said Evelyn. 

“ Better open it,” suggested Mr. Renshaw. 

“T think I will take it to Lancaster Gate,” was the answer, and, on 
leaving the house at a quarter to eleven, Evelyn found it necessary to 
put up her umbrella-—the rain was falling fast. Before she had walked 
half-a-dozen paces she saw Lucas turn a corner of the square. 

“It’s the first time I ever felt sorry to meet you!” he exclaimed. 
“T made sure of finding you at home at this unearthly hour. Do you 
mind my walking with you?” he pleaded, as earnestly as if his life 
depended on her consent. 

“T am going to take a cab,” she answered. 

“Then let me ride with you,” he urged. 

“Two make such a crowd in a hansom,” said Evelyn; “ besides, 
you can’t have anything very important to say.” 

“T fancy you know what it is, Evelyn.” 

“Then what is the object of telling me?” she cried, with a smile. 

* Because I can’t feel certain about your answer.” 

“ Suppose,” she returned, “ you come to hear it at three o’clock ?” 
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Leaving Lucas with four hours to dispose of and with the intention 
to go first to his club and then to look in on Verschoyle at Mount 
Street, Evelyn was driven to Lancaster Gate, where she at once handed 
Beatrice the letter. 

“Ts it anything important?” she asked, noticing the expression of 
consternation on her sister’s face. 

“The most dreadful thing!” said Beatrice excitedly. “I can’t 
imagine what I shall do!” 

“May I see?” asked Evelyn, and, after a slight hesitation, the 
letter was put into her hands. “ Who is Mr. Verschoyle?” she demanded 
a moment later. 

“J don’t know the man from Adam, except that he is Reggie 
Dixon’s executor,” said Beatrice. 

“But who—who was Reggie Dixon?” 

“ Oh, a man I met whilst you were at Brussels four years ago.” 

“ You used to write to him?” 

“Ye-es,” answered Beatrice, with her face aflame. “I shudder 
when I remember what I wrote. Of course, it was long before I knew 
Dick. Reggie treated me abominably, but I wouldn’t let Dick see those 
letters for the world.” 

“Didn’t you tell him?” asked Evelyn. 

“Don’t be absurd. Of course not!” 

“J—TI think I should have told him,” murmured Evelyn. 

“T made sure Reggie had destroyed them,” continued Beatrice in 
a state of extreme agitation. “ He told me he would, and [I shall not 
have a moment’s peace until I see them in ashes. And yet I can’t dream 
of going to Mount Street.” 

“Tell Mr. Verschoyle to send them to me,” Evelyn suggested. 

“ Suppose father should ask questions?” said Beatrice. ‘'There’s 
only one thing to be done!” she added suddenly. 

“ What is that?” 

“You must go——” 

“Oh, but how can I?” exclaimed Evelyn, with acute distaste at the 
suggestion. 

“ Why not?” demanded Beatrice. “It is not as if you were mar- 
ried. If anyone sees you, it will be easy to make an excuse. But 
suppose that I went and someone told Dick—what could I say?” 

“ But who shall I tell Mr. Verschoyle that I am?” said Evelyn. 

“Don’t tell the man anything. Simply say you have come for the 
letters.” 

“He would imagine I wrote them!” 

“ What does it matter?” cried Beatrice. “I can’t rest till I get 
the things. You will be doing me an immense service, darling. He 
says between twelve and one. You may just as well go straight from 


here.” 
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Evelyn did not yield immediately, but at last Beatrice’s entreaties, 
backed by her tears, had their effect. She began to perceive that the 
letters must contain something very undesirable, and, knowing her 
sister and knowing her brother-in-law also, she began to share Beatrice’s 
fears. 

“Well,” she said, I suppose I must go, but I never hated anything 
so much in my life.” 

“T will come to fetch the letters at three,’ answered Beatrice. 

“Oh, not quite so early, please!” cried Evelyn, with a blush. 

“Mr. Wentworth again?” asked Beatrice. 

“T—I met him on my way here,” was the answer, “and I said he 
might come at three.” 

“Then I will give him half-an-hour,” said Beatrice, and, insisting 
that Evelyn should take Verschoyle’s letter as a guarantee of good 
faith, she sent her away. 

Never had Evelyn set forth on any errand so timorously. Miserable 
as the drive was in the rain, which now fell faster than ever, she wished 
the journey might last much longer. On reaching the house in Mount 
Street she reluctantly alighted, and rang the bell with a trembling 
hand. The door was opened by a man-servant, who asked her to enter 
a room on the left of the hall. 

Having closed the door, the servant went upstairs to Verschoyle, 
who was still talking to Lucas. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” said the man. 

“What name?” asked Verschoyle, whose rather inexpressive face 
lighted for a moment. 

“She didn’t give a name,” was the answer. 

“Bring the lady up when I ring,” said Verschoyle, and as the 
servant left the room he faced Lucas. “I didn’t follow your advice, 
after all!” he cried. ; 

“ About those letters ?” 

“T wrote to say she could have them if she called any day between 
twelve and one. To tell you the truth,” he added, with a smile, “I felt 
curious to see what the woman was like.” 

“Then,” said Lucas, rising abruptly, “ you want me to turn out.” 

“Don’t cut away in this deluge,” returned Verschoyle, crossing the 
room and opening a door which led to his bedroom. “ Wait in here. 
I don’t suppose I shall be five minutes.” 

He shut the door behind Lucas, rang the bell, and, taking a small 
packet of letters from a drawer in his writing-table, stood expectantly 
on the hearth-rug. A moment later Evelyn entered, without a particle 
of color in her face. She was obviously suffering from an attack of 
nerves, 

“Miss Renshaw?” said Verschoyle. 
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“I—I think this is your letter,” answered Evelyn, showing that 
which he had sent to Beatrice. 

“ Won’t you sit down ?” 

“Tf you will kindly give me what—what you wrote about,” she 
said, now coloring furiously, “ I—I will not detain you.” 

He began to regret having brought her to Mount Street, for, in 
truth, she was a very different type of woman from her whom his 
imagination had pictured. 

“T believe this is what you want,” he answered, and, taking the 
packet from his hands, Evelyn at once turned towards the door. Having 
opened it for her to pass out, he rang the bell, then crossed the room 
to liberate Lucas. To his astonishment, Verschoyle saw him sitting in 
a collapsed condition on the bed. 

“Hullo! What’s the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“ That—that was Miss Renshaw!” gasped Lucas. 

“ You know her, then?” 

““T was going to ask her to marry me at three o’clock to-day.” 

Stretching forth a hand, Verschoyle lightly tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Take my advice and don’t,” he said. “I would sooner drown 
myself.” 

Lucas pulled himself together and left the house in a miserable state 
of mind. He did not doubt for a moment that Evelyn had written 
the letters which had astonished even Verschoyle. Surely appearances 
were never more deceptive. But Lucas had his own ideal of what was 
desirable in one’s wife, and until now Evelyn had seemed admirably 
to fulfil it. 

His first impulse was to stay away from Montagu Square, but, after 
some reflection, he could not resist the temptation to see Evelyn for 
the last time. 

Dressed entirely in white this afternoon, she looked younger, more 
innocent, more bewitching than ever. He fancied that her face, how- 
ever, appeared graver than usual, and he did not wonder at the fact. 
When she rose to offer her hand he grew embarrassed, but thinking 
she quite understood the cause, Evelyn tried to set him more at ease. 
It seemed to be the happiest moment of her life. 

“ How odd you are!” she cried, sitting down again. “ You wanted 
to see me so urgently, and yet you haven’t a word to say.” 

“I—I am going away,” he returned. 

“Where?” she faltered, in complete surprise. 

“ Oh, I mean to travel about.” 

“ For—for long?” 

“ Six months, or perhaps a year,” was the answer. 

Evelyn struggled to maintain a cheerful front. 
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“So you have come to say good-by?” she murmured. 

“ Ye-es,” he said. 

“ Mightn’t you almost have said it in the street this morning?” she 
demanded. 

“T suppose I might,” he returned; and with that Lucas offered his 
hand and left the house. 

When Beatrice arrived, ten minutes later, she found Evelyn sobbing 
on the drawing-room sofa. Nevertheless, her first consideration was 
naturally herself. 

“Did you get them ?” she cried. 

“ Yes, but I can’t tell you how hateful it was,” answered Evelyn. 

“Where are they?” 

“Locked up in my wardrobe.” 

“Let us go to fetch them,” said Beatrice, and, rising wearily, 
Evelyn accompanied her sister upstairs. She opened the wardrobe and 
gave up the letters, whereupon Beatrice stood gazing at the packet 
somewhat wistfully. With a sigh she began to draw off her gloves, and 
then, striking a match, she lighted the fire. She went down on her 
knees, nor rose until the letters were one by one consumed. “ Now I 
can breathe freely again!” she exclaimed. “Tell me about yourself,” 
she added. 

“ There—there’s nothing to tell.” 

“Didn’t Mr. Wentworth come?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Evelyn with a trembling lip, “ he came——” 

“ Well ?” 

“He has gone away again.” 

“You refused him?” asked Beatrice, with a surprised expression. 

“He—he didn’t give me the chance,” answered Evelyn, and her 
tears flowed again. 

“Then you—you made a little mistake?” 

“T suppose I did.” 

“Well,” said Beatrice, “you ought to let it be a warning not to 
make yourself too cheap. The man amused himself, and as soon as he 
saw things might become serious he turned his back. It is just a way 
they have.” 

Evelyn could not understand it. She felt certain that something 
had happened between eleven o’clock and three that day to change 
Lucas’s purpose, but, of course, it might be something connected with 
his own circumstances. As far as she was concerned, only one thing 
had occurred, and that was the hateful visit to Mount Street. She 
could scarcely imagine that Lucas had learned of this, but in her efforts 
to account for his strange conduct she dwelt once or twice upon the 
bare possibility. She. knew only that Lucas had left England the 
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following morning, and that the ensuing weeks passed very slowly and 
desolately. 

It was three months later that, being at a dinner-party one evening, 
something happened which she had often dreaded. She met Verschoyle, 
who took her down to dinner. 

In hoping that he would have sufficient good feeling to ignore their 
previous encounter, Evelyn reckoned in ignorance of the man. 

There was something like a snigger on his face as he bowed. 

“2 _ _ a fraud,” he said at dinner, “when Mrs. Denbigh pre- 
sented me.” 

“What lovely roses!” she answered, looking at the centre of the 
table. 

“It is quite impossible,” he continued, making her hate him, “to 
forget that I had the pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“ Persons’ ideas of pleasure differ,” said Evelyn curtly. 

She endeavored to show her distaste by silence, and at last Ver- 
schoyle began to talk to the lady on his other side. She laughingly 
reproved him for neglecting his partner. 

“ Evelyn is one of the most charming girls I know,” she said. 

Verschoyle looked bewildered. 

“ Evelyn ?” he cried. 

“Miss Renshaw,” was the answer. 

“TI understood that her name was Beatrice,” said Verschoyle. 

“No, no; Beatrice is her sister. She married Dick Carthew—a 
totally different kind of woman.” 

Verschoyle remained silent now in his turn, beginning to regard 
Evelyn with a different kind of interest. Presently he turned towards 
her. 

“T think you know my friend Wentworth?” he suggested. 

“Tt is some months since I saw Mr. Wentworth,” she managed to 
answer. 

“He has been knocking about Europe,” Verschoyle continued 

Her face felt so hot that she was glad to stoop over her plate. Her 
heart had never beat so fast before. 

“ Do—do you know Mr. Wentworth intimately ?” she faltered. 

“Oh, yes, I know the fellow fairly well,” was the reply. 

“ When—when did you see him last?” she asked. 

“The morning before he went away—he went rather suddenly, you 
remember,” said Verschoyle, and now Evelyn no longer entertained a 
doubt. In her efforts to imagine the facts of the case she hit closely 
upon the truth. She assumed, to begin with, that Verschoyle had been 
mean enough to give Lucas a description of the contents of the letters, 
and that, having seen her enter the house, he had formed his own 
conclusions, 
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But whilst she believed that she had discovered the cause of the 
revolution in Lucas, she appeared to be in as hopeless a plight as 
before. She could not blame him, except for thinking her capable of 
such conduct, nor did it seem possible that she could make the least 
attempt to undeceive him. Evelyn, indeed, had only one hope, and 
that was in her sister. When Beatrice heard all about it, she could not 
fail to see what was expected from her. 

“Of course, it is all nonsense,” she insisted. “The letters had 
nothing to do with it. But what is it you are hinting at?” 

“ Naturally, I hate that Lucas should think I wrote them!” cried 
Evelyn. 

“ You propose that I should enlighten him ?” 

“ Well——” 

“That is to say, you wish me, at no matter how great a humiliation 
to myself, to tell the man you are pining for him—a man who has 
probably forgotten your existence long ago.” 

Evelyn could find no retort, and now she felt more tantalizingly 
wretched than ever. But after another month had passed Lucas re- 
turned to England, and, looking brown and strong after his wanderings, 
called in Mount Street. After a few casual remarks he looked abruptly 
into Verschoyle’s face. 

“ You remember those infernal letters of Dixon’s?” he said. 

“ Well?” 

“ have often wondered whether I exaggerated 

“That wouldn’t have been easy!” cried Verschoyle. ‘‘ By-the-bye,” 
he added, “I met Miss Renshaw a month or so ago.” 

“The more I think of it,” said Lucas, “ the more impossible it seems 
that she could have written——” 

“ Well, she didn’t write them,’ was the answer, and Lucas was on 
his feet in an instant. 

“ What on earth do you mean?” he demanded. 

“ The letters were the work of Beatrice Renshaw.” 

“Mrs. Carthew!” exclaimed Lucas. 

“T discovered that the other is Evelyn Renshaw, so she merely came 
to fetch them for her sister.” 

“Lord! What an idiot I have been!” said Lucas. “ Why didn’t 
you let me know at once?” 

Verschoyle shrugged his shoulders, and the next instant Lucas was 
out of the room, downstairs, and out of the house. A fast hansom 
carried him direct to Montagu Square, where a servant took Evelyn’s 
breath away by announcing his name. He saw her turn pale for a 
moment, and she seemed to be unable to rise from her chair; but the 
next she nervously held forth her hand. 

“T—I had no idea that you had returned,” she faltered. 
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“Nor why I went away,” he answered ruefully. 

“ Why was it?” she asked. 

“Verschoyle tells me he met you—for the second time,” said Lucas. 

“ How—how did you know about the first ?” 

“T was in the adjoining room—lI had heard about the letters, and 
I recognized your voice.” 

“T wish you had had a better opinion of me,” she said rather sadly. 

“Upon my word, I don’t think it was possible,” he retorted. 

“ And yet you could believe——” 

“It seemed incredible,” he insisted. “ But what could I do? I 
knew that he had communicated with the woman who wrote them. I 
knew he had asked her to call for them at a certain hour. And it was 
you who came.” 

“Tf you had only been quite candid with me!” she murmured. 

“TI want you to let me be candid now, dear,” he said, repossessing 
himself of her hand. “I want you to believe that I love you——” 

She looked up quickly into his eager face. 

“ You loved me and you could think I——” 

“ Well,” he answered, “I have tried not to—I did my level best. I 
wandered about to leave you behind me, but wherever I went you were 
there, and,” he added, “I hope you always will be.” 

“Then you—you are going away again!” she faltered. 

“ Not unless you come with me,” he answered. “ Tell me you will 
come, Evelyn,” he urged, and Evelyn happily whispered that she 
would go. 
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THE DUST 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
HE dust blows up and down 
Within the lonely town; 
Vague, hurrying, dumb, aloof, 
On sill and bough and roof. 


What cloudy shapes do fleet 
Along the parchéd street ; 
Clerks, bishops, kings go by— 
To-morrow 60 shall I! 














THE ABBOT OF BON-ACCORD 


A TWELFTH-NIGHT REVEL 


By Phebe Lyde 
¥ 


“T ask but one,” returned the Lay Brother, sighing. 

“One at a time, since it pleases you,” the Abbot agreed, 
“though methinks ’tis doctrine for the weaker brethren; for my part, 
I find Mahomet in the right of it. What, amid an army of petticoats 
shall a man never look beyond a mere lieutenant’s flounces? Because 
the rose is red may he not perceive the violet to be blue? Pluck up a 
bit of spirit, lad, and show her you can do without her. That brings 
the jades to heel, I promise you.” 

The Lay Brother regarded his superior with extreme disfavor, yet, 
in truth, the Abbot of Bon-Accord had a gracious appearance. He was 
tall of figure, inclining to portliness, and he had a jocund and merry 
countenance, close-cut chestnut hair still showing the curl, a straight 
nose, a pointed beard, and hazel eyes that laughed continually. He was 
arrayed, with becoming state, in a trailing velvet robe of royal purple 
hue, broidered along its edge by a curious device of grapes and ivy 
tendrils, while his plump, well-shaped hand bore a great amethyst, 
graven with a head of Bacchus. A golden rope girt him about the waist, 
and across his shoulders hung a heavy chain to which was attached a 
golden bell that, as he moved, gave out a sound most sweet and pleasing. 

The Lay Brother was tall likewise, but slender, having an olive tint, 
sombre black eyes, and an expression of impatient melancholy. Doublet 
and hose of delicate dove color cunningly set off his graceful propor- 
tions, around his dark head clung a garland of silver bay-leaves, while 
from the silver chain circling his throat a little carillon of bells now 
and again trilled forth a merry cadence. They shrilled, indeed, almost 
impatiently loud as the Abbot fetched him a rousing clap on the 
shoulder. 

“Come, Fra Doloroso, remember ’tis Twelfth Night! Conjure a 
smile on that rueful countenance, or the ladies will have ye out as a 
spoil-sport. Hark to the ballad of the ‘ Bachelor’s Button’ and take 
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” T* world is full of women,” said the Abbot of Bon-Accord. 
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counsel therefrom.” And the Abbot, throwing back his handsome head, 
trolled forth a stave or two in a voice of melting baritone: 


“ Oh, some may seek for the flower of passion, 

And others must put up with rue, 

But the bachelor’s button shall be my fashion, 
To that will I ever be true. 

Sing hey! sing ho! for the bachelor’s button, 
So merrily as it grows, 

Sing ho! ho! ho! for the bachelor’s button, 
The jolliest blossom that blows. 


. 


* Now he that beareth a sprig of myrtle 
Must stick to a single lass, 

But there’s never a maid that weareth a kirtle 
The bachelor’s button need pass. 

Then hey! then ho! for the bachelor’s button, 
So merrily as it grows, 

Sing ho! ho! ho! for the bachelor’s button, 
The jolliest blossom that blows!” * 


As he sang he caught up his velvet robe, and, displaying a very 
handsome pair of violet legs, footed it neatly a pace or two, and, ending 
with a most surprising pirouette, flung himself laughing into a huge 
armchair. 

“ Cheer up, lad,” he cried, “’tis but that gray suit keeps you mop- 
ing. I should have made you a ‘hoppesterre,’ or my ‘ mynestril’— 
remember that I spell it with the ‘y.’” 

“ Would to God,” said the Lay Brother, “ that you had never learned 
the alphabet.” He struck an impatient hand on the carved chair-back 
till the little bells rang again. “ What devil’s trick is it,” he demanded 
fiercely, “ makes all the women mad about you? Even my Sylvia has 
ears for no one else; you talk a fool’s language out of those cursed books 
of yours till a plain man cannot get a word in edgewise. Plague take 
this mummery,” he added, plucking at his jingling chain. “ These bells 
will drive me mad.” 

“ La-la-la-la,’ warbled the Abbot of Bon-Accord. “Gently does 
it. How to win a woman, quotha. Faith, there’s no royal road to favor. 
With one a kiss, with another a curse, here a smile, there a sigh, ’tis 
as God sends. There are those that never see you till your back be 
turned, while others will scarce look at you save on your knees.” 

“She knows I love her,” said the Lay Brother, lifting a haughty 
chin. “I grovel to no woman.” 

“ Why, then, bravely Spoken,” answered the Abbot. “ And yet, and 
yet, surely it is a stiff neck will not stoop for a jewel. Do you keep your 
mouth open till plums drop into it? I have known them missed in that 


fashion.” 
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The Lay Brother drew his eyebrows down in a straight line. “ Here 
is the case in a nutshell,” he broke out. “I love a woman, have always, 
shall always love her, though I have nothing but my heart to offer. If 
you want her, let her choose between us, but if you don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake go your way and give me a chance.” 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord broke into mighty laughter. “ Lord, 
Hal,” he cried, “what a diplomatist has been wasted! Incredible 
knowledge of the human heart, almost thou persuadest me that I can- 
not live without her. Hush,” he said, before the other could speak 
again. “ Hark, ’tis time to be gone.” 

Indeed, the passage beyond was full of stir and motion, joyous 
voices, gay laughter, flying footsteps, and the jangling music of bells. 
Next instant the door burst open and a motley crew of revellers flung 
themselves into the apartment, revolving in fantastic circles under the 
flaring waxlights. 

There were jugglers and jesters, tumblers and dancing-girls, Harle- 
quins and Columbines in costumes of every hue and shade, but each 
and all bearing somewhere about their dress a tinkling bell, laughing 
emblem of the merry Order of Misrule. One blue-eyed elf was show- 
ered all over with them, as it had been dewdrops ringing out a crystal 
chime. She whirled up to the Lay Brother, spun round on her tiptoes, 
dropped a prodigious courtesy, and snatched his hand in hers. 

“ Away! away!” she cried, “the revel stays. Follow, good Master 
Abbot, follow !” 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord caught a pair of glittering Follies about 
either slim waist, while a tall jester seized his trailing purple robe. 

“ Away! away!” they carolled in joyous chorus. With one accord 
the rollicking train danced pell-mell along the passage, helter-skelter 
down the broad oak staircase, and swept like a whirlwind through the 
marbled hall into the great wainscoted gallery. 

The white walls were brilliant with the soft light of innumerable 
tapers, and festooned with delicate trailing wreaths of feathery green 
and bright bunches of holly. At the farther end hung a green velvet 
curtain, bordered by gold fringe, which hid the stage where the masque 
should presently appear, while the conservatory near by gave forth deli- 
cious odors. On the polished floor a horde of fantastically bedizened 
figures dreamily floated to the strains of wild Hungarian music; but 
as the Abbot and his train appeared the waltz suddenly changed to a 
more frolicksome measure, and the dancers, scattering confetti and 
flowers, rushed forward to greet their liege lord. 

“ Hail to the Abbot of Bon-Accord!” they shouted lustily. “ Hail, 
and welcome to the Lord of Misrule!” And, with the Abbot and his 
twin Follies leading, the long procession swept down the great gallery, 
four abreast, some with measured step and stately. mien, others as it 
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seemed possessed by a very Dionysiac madness of motion. Here a satin 
slipper flashed high from a froth of petticoats, there the leaping dia- 
monds shot fire upon a snowy breast. Faster the music went, and 
faster, wilder and wilder grew the dance, until the breathless Abbot was 
fain to cry quarter. 

He came to an abrupt halt close by the entrance to the conservatory, 
and snatching a kiss from the cheek of either Folly pushed them from 
him. 

“ Begone, Madcaps!” he cried. “ Hut-tut, will ye dance the legs off 
your reverend Abbot? Find other victims, while I fetch breath for a 
second.” 

He turned his glance into the cool green shadow of the conservatory. 
Just within its portal stood a solitary girl, whose eyes searched the com- 
pany, and yet denied one or two approaching cavaliers. Her slender 
shape was clipped by a bodice of overlapping brown leaves, from which 
her skirt descended in floating folds, rosy white, and fashioned at the 
edge petal-wise, as were also the loose open sleeves showing her alabaster 
arms; on her head was set a chaplet of the fragile anemones that 
haunt the April woods, and across one shoulder hung a long, pale-green 
ribbon, its ends bordered by tiny, bud-shaped bells. Her eyes were of 
a wistful gray, her cheeks’ delicate bloom matched the blossoms above, 
while her rippling flaxen braids, loosely twined with pearls, fell below 
her waist. 

Now the Abbot of Bon-Accord, having his attention riveted upon 
this charming vision, failed to perceive that the Lay Brother was 
advancing immediately behind him, and as the girl made a hesitating 
step forward the Abbot, with a gallant obeisance, pressed to his lips an 
end of her floating green ribbon, at beholding which the Lay Brother 
bent a brow black as midnight, turned sharp on his heel, and disap- 
peared. 

“ Prithee, sweeting,” said the Abbot, all unconscious of this bit of 
by-play, “ what is the name they give you?” 

“An it please your Abbotship, I am the Windflower,” the girl 
answered. Her voice had the sighing cadence of the south wind as it 
breathes through the April branches, and the Abbot moved closer that 
he might lose not a note of its sweetness. 

“Ts it indeed the Windflower?—the frail, lovely anemone, wander- 
ing so far from home? Come back to the woods, sweetheart, thou art 
too dainty a blossom for this garish land of Folly.” 

He took her hand as he spoke, urging her within. The girl lingered 
half an instant, but a glance at the Lay Brother’s retreating back seemed 
to decide her. Holding her coronal of blossoms slightly aloft, she floated 
away at the Abbot’s side. 

In the conservatory’s greenest deep a marble nymph knelt amid a 
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pool of lilies, while from the carved urn which she held a single jet of 
water rose and fell in rainbow shower upon the lily-buds and darting 
gold-fish below; here and there faint lights glimmered through the 
foliage, making a rosy twilight; the air was heavy and sweet; the low 
plash of the fountain drowsed in dreamy rhythm, and a low stone 
bench curving beneath a great oleander mutely offered repose. 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord fixed his vivid eyes upon his companion’s 
flower-like face, his melting voice fell to its most seductive note. 

“ Daughter,” he murmured, “ the secrets of the confessional are in- 
violate. Let me shrive you from all your sins.” 

“ What sins, good Master Abbot?” she queried, though her gray 
eyes were down-dropped and her cheek took a deeper rose. 

“Truly,” said the Abbot, with a chuckle, “I am more like to find 
your virtues dangerous. What saith the Scripture? the tender mercies 
of the wicked are cruel! But, indeed, all are not of my mind. And is 
not coldness a sin? Look you, this is Twelfth Night, when all should 
be merry, yet do I know a sad heart that beats under a gray brother’s 
gown.” 

The Windflower turned her fair head aside, and, toying with a long 
spray of fern, made as though she did not hear him. 

“ Poor Hal!” said the Abbot, fetching a sigh. 

The girl shot a glance through her long eyelashes. “ You need not 
pity him,” she rejoined, “ he can speak for himself.” 

“ Alas,” said the Abbot, “that is just what he cannot do! Plague 
on’t,” he cried, “ you women are all alike. From Eve down a flatter- 
ing tongue is master, though its owner crawl in the dust. Prithee, 
Mistress, which think you the true lover, a rattle-pate full of glib com- 
pliment, or an honest fellow who stands mumchance because he feels 


too much to speak ?” 
The delicate anemone-blossoms fluttered as though tossed by a pass- 


ing zephyr. 

“So you consider that it is a woman’s business to help a man out? 
I have been taught in another school.” 

The Abbot laughed in spite of himself. 

“Fie, witch,” he said. “ Why, the veriest novice knows the trick. 
You put us off with an eyelash, and lure us on with a sigh. I have seen 
women wound by a word and found the North Pole in a pair of blue 
eyes. What, is not a man flesh and blood? If you prick him, will he 
not bleed? If you freeze him, will he not chill? and if you turn your 
back too long, are there not other maids with smiling faces? Child, 
child,” he continued in a softer cadence, “learn from one who knows 
the world. Do not flout love. He that I speak of has a heart of pure 
gold, and he brings you a faith that will only burn the brighter when 
this fair cheek of yours has gone the way of all roses,” 
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The girl lifted her gray eyes with an air of mockery. 

“You speak by the book, Father Abbot,” she said lightly. “Is 
Saul also among the prophets ?” 

The Abbot raised her satin-smooth hand and held it an instant to 
his lips. “Sweetheart,” he answered, “I am not apt in the pulpit, I 
own, being but a laughing philosopher and roving vagabond by trade. 
Yet the vagabond knows there are more home-keeping joys. As he goes 
jesting along his way he chances sometimes upon a boy and girl under 
the May moonlight, or perchance through a casement window at sunset 
has a glimpse of two old folks hand and hand by the hearthstone. Then, 
though he jests still, he finds the road lonely.” 

The girl dropt her eyes again. “ But why does the other—the vaga- 
bond—never tarry?” she said very softly. “Might there not be a 
hearthstone where he too could linger ?” 

The Abbot shook his head, albeit ruefully. “ Dear lady, he cannot. 
The wanderer’s blood is in his veins, the running water calls him, the 
wind without and the open road—one day he would tire of the fireside, 
and so, farewell.” 

The Windflower bent lower her wreath of blossoms, and her tiny 
green slipper beat a restless measure. 

“ Might not a woman wander too?” she asked in a half whisper. 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord laughed, though with tenderness. 

“ What, little gypsy,” he said, “and would you follow the old trail 
with a jest at fate and a heart for all hazards?” He took her hand 
once more, bending closer, closer, but the girl swayed to one side and her 
proud eyes forbade him. With a whimsical smile the Abbot let her 
fingers fall. 

“ Ah, my pretty Puritan, it is even so! Your lips go with your 
heart,—they are not for all comers,—and where you swear fealty you 
will require it. But that is not the gypsy’s way. To-day to me, to-mor- 
row to thee. What is a kiss that it should fetter one through eternity ? 
And yet,” he said, half to himself, “ and yet, surely freedom could never 
be bartered for a sweeter mouth.” 

Even while he spoke the girl sprang to her feet as a bright-robed 
Herald flashed past, winding a blast upon his silver trumpet. 

“ Oyez! oyez!” he cried, speeding on. “The masque awaits. Good 
Master Abbot, revellers all, oyez! oyez!” 

The distant orchestra struck into a wild and joyous measure, the 
Abbot of Bon-Accord caught his long train over one arm, and gather- 
ing the Windflower by the other whirled her back to the long gallery, 
where lackeys were busily setting seats for the throng of merrymakers. 
Two scarlet-clad Heralds danced forth to meet them. 

“This way, this way. Room for the Abbot of Bon-Accord! Place 
for the Master of Misrule !” 
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‘he Windflower tried to disengage her hand, but the Abbot held it 
tight against his heart. 

“Tf you go now,” he whispered, “ I shall know why you are angered.” 

The crowd fell back, and the Heralds, dancing before the jovial 
Abbot, led him to a raised dais by the stage, surrounded by a low gilt 
railing, and holding a great gilt chair cushioned in pale amber brocade. 
The Abbot mounted to his place with much stateliness, though still 
closely clinging to his fair companion. 

“ Hark ye, Sir Heralds,” he said across his shoulder, “we cannot 
part with this wood-blossom. *Tis a poor, trembling little Windflower 
that hath wandered out of the forest and, since we dare not trust her to 
less discreet company, must have place at our side.” 

The girl caught a cushion from the chair, and, dropping it along- 
side, sank light as the thistledown or the first feathery snowflake. 

“This is enough,” she said. “I ask nothing better.” 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord settled with dignity into his seat, spread- 
ing his purple robe about him. From every corner of the hall came a 
rustling of silken skirts, a tinkling of little bells, a bubbling of joyous 
laughter. Suddenly the Abbot clapped his hands together, and as the 
Heralds blew a long blast a silence fell on all. 

The heavy green curtains stirred, and there stepped through them 
a tall youth, bravely caparisoned in a fool’s dress of rose-colored bro- 
cade laced with silver, who shook aloft an ivory baton studded in silver 
cymbals. 

“ Good Master Abbot,” he cried, “ Sisters and Brothers of the Merry 
Order of Misrule, we poor players ask your indulgence for this our 
Twelfth-Night pageant, which is none other than a most moral mys- 
tery, and mysterious morality, known as the Conquest of Amazonia: 
and should ye find therein aught amiss, we pray that you lay it to our 
lack of wit, and never to our desires, which are but to please your ears 
and eyes as best we may. Here shall ye see how Time and another 
strove against a concourse of Amazons and who finally prevailed, to- 
gether with other matters of which more anon. Ladies, fair ladies, we 
beseech your favor; gentles all, give us your good-will; Master Abbot, 
of your kind heart, plaudite !” 

He sprang lightly to one side as a round of applause followed, and 
the heavy curtains, falling apart, disclosed the hidden stage, with a 
vision that seemed to float from some fantastic land of dream. 

The scene was hung entirely in white, its radiance rendered more 
brilliant by the dazzling footlights and a row of many colored Chinese 
lanterns above. Upon low pedestals on either side of the stage stood 
eight beautiful figures, in strange and varied costumes, belonging to 
every century and clime. Here was a lovely Greek, there a gold-robed 
Eastern houri; a Walkyr’s winged helmet and shining shield showed 
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by the scarlet folds of a doctor’s gown; a dress of green brocade, with 
farthingale and ruff, jostled a steel corselet beneath a cloak of skin, 
while a slender damsel in trim riding-habit, a cocked hat set saucily 
athwart her powdered curls, neighbored a stately nymph whose blue 
mantle was sown with stars, and her golden locks crowned by a red 
Phrygian bonnet. 

Upon a small altar at the back of the stage old Father Time, sup- 
ported by his scythe, lifted an hour-glass through which the dropping 
sands ran fast. He was girt about with a loose brown robe, and his sil- 
ver locks and beard flowed down on his breast. As the fanfare of 
trumpets that had heralded the curtain died away Father Time stepped 
stiffly from his pedestal, and, hobbling to the front, louted low before 
the Abbot of Bon-Accord and his worshipful company. 

“ Here I be, gentles all,” he piped in a thin, cracked voice. “ Here 
I be, old Father Time, at your service, and for your good-will I ask 
not, seeing that I please none, for some will ever bid me tarry, whilst 
others urge me on apace, and with each and all I go the same gait 
sans intermission. But be it fast or slow, I have fetched ye round to 
another Twelfth-Night revel, and as it befalleth, this same year of 
grace now opening is known among the vulgar as Sir Leap Year, being 
that in which the fair dames and damsels do boldly overleap the bounds 
of custom, choosing whom they will. Now, whether it be true or not 
doth not appear, yet ’tis certain there is an old prophecy which run- 
neth after this fashion—that the day is to come for those who dwell 
in the western seas when woman shall have the overlordship of man, and, 
as the saying is, the gray mare shall rule the roost. As to this I can- 
not speak certainly, yet methinks there is a naughty brother of mine 
may have somewhat to say in the matter. He is as old as I am, for all 
he looks like a roguish boy, and ’tis his constant sport to humble the 
proud and tame the lawless. 

“ Therefore, good Master Abbot, in this Twelfth-Night pageant shall 
you see appearing a masque of Amazons, as pretty a bunch as was ever 
culled through the ages. For my own part, I like a lass of spirit, and 
methinks there was never one that did not like a lad of spirit in her 
turn. Balkis, Queen of Sheba, had no more spirit left in her, once she 
set eyes on Soloman; Boadicea, though she scorned a Roman, could 
smile on a Briton, and ’tis admitted that Brunhilda had her weak 
moments; Atalanta, faith, ran her best, yet was she conquered, like 
Eve, with a pippin at the last; touching the lady of the ruff, history 
hath set her down for a virgin queen, though certainly a most imperial 
coquette—but, hush, no scandal about Queen Elizabeth; Portia, truly, 
has little claim, save as a type of beautiful learning and learned beauty ; 
Di Vernon, sweet wretch, can show but a whip to make her free of the 
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company, while I’ll go bail that yonder Genius of Feminism may yet 
doff her cap of liberty and yield her heart into bondage, 

“ But look, sweethearts, look, the sands are running fast. Descend, 
minions, as I bid you, and take your places in the measure.” 

He again louted low, hobbled to the back of the stage, and, striking 
his scythe on the ground, called his band by name. Each one, in turn 
descending, came forward and made an obeisance to the Abbot of Bon- 
Accord, then fell back into rank. 

The Queen of Sheba’s scintillating jewels swayed and tinkled in an 
Eastern salaam; Atalanta’s slender shape bent as though to gather up 
her golden apple; the splendid Brunhilda rushed past, giving her 
Walkyr cry; Portia floated to the footlights, and, raising her fair 
hand in the famous gesture of the trial scene, lifted lovely, wondering 
eyes as the house broke into thunders of applause; then came Boadicea, 
a superb young goddess, waving her battle-axe for greeting, and fol- 
lowed by Queen Elizabeth, who, stepping high and disposedly, sank in 
a magnificent courtesy; Di Vernon gave a saucy nod, and sauntered 
away cracking her whip; last of all the haughty nymph with star- 
sown mantle held aloft her torch in superb salutation, and, taking her 
place at the head of the line, led her fair sisters through their woven 
paces. 

Fantastically charming was the sight as the dreamlike figures 
glided to and fro, advancing and retreating, winding in and out, form- 
ing squares and ovals, only to dissolve into fresh combinations. In the 
wonderful luminous atmosphere color seemed to take a rare bloom, gems 
a more vivid fire, while the lovely shapes twined in enchanting har- 
mony of motion. At last, as the trumpets rang in sudden fanfare, the 
dancers resolved into a final round, bound hand in hand together, and 
facing outward, as it seemed defying the world, each lovely, defiant 
shape, each proudly lifted head, each flashing, disdainful eye, chal- 
lenged the rash intruder who should strive to break the charmed circle. 

But lo! as they scornfully revolved, the trumpets suddenly hushed, 
the passionate violins sank to faintest murmur, and above these whis- 
pering chords rose in piercing sweetness the clear notes of a flute, 
warbling a simple woodland melody that seemed to catch its music from 
a gushing stream, or the cry of a nested bird to its wandering mate. 
The circle of lovely Amazons moved more slowly, with lingering step, 
and heads slightly turned towards the silvery tones. 

The sweet strain rose and fell; soft, yet insistent, again and again 
followed that note of yearning appeal which shook the very heartstrings ; 
then with a burst of rapture, high and clear, the violins shrilled up once 
more as the unseen performer glided forth. 

It was a lad, a mere stripling, with short golden curls and laughing 
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blue eyes. His short white tunic was broidered above the knee in golden 
hearts and little rosy flames, a wreath of roses bound his brow, a pair 
of iris wings waved from his shoulders, and below them dangled a 
golden bow and quiver; one arrow was thrust carelessly through his 
girdle, and in his hand he held the flute on which he had just been 
playing. As he entered he took up its tune in a high, pure soprano: 


* Who'll buy my kisses, 
Buds where all bliss is, 
Blossoming fair? 

Or, should you ask it, 
Take from my casket 
Jewels more rare. 


“Tears of fond lovers 
Here one discovers, 
Turned into pearls, 
Rubies whose red glow 
How hearts once bled show, 
Golden ringed cur]s. 


‘Balm never wasting, 
Flame ever lasting, 
Joy not to part, 
Yet for the blessing 
Of such possessing 
Give but a heart.” 


As the boy sang he looked about him with wondering delight, but 
it was not until he reached the second stanza that, turning his pretty 
head, he spied the circle of Amazons slowly moving in their enchanted 
round. Clapping his little hands together, he ran towards them, and 
as the song ended fell on one knee, holding out his arms in entreaty. 
The haughty Amazons paid no heed—or did they circle a thought the 
nearer? surely the Walkyr’s robe almost swept his gold-sandalled foot. 

The lad crept closer, and, murmuring the last lines softly, caught 
at Boadicea’s mantle, yet she moved away, and Queen Elizabeth bent 
her brows; Portia shook her charming head, though in truth she smiled, 
and Balkis, albeit she paused not, shot a bold glance under her black 
lashes, but Di Vernon, lingering, swayed forward a hair’s breadth. 
Quick as a flash he pulled the arrow from his girdle, and levelling it 
struck her breast lightly, just below the scarlet lapel of her habit. With 
a cry she snatched her hand from her neighbor’s and clapped it to her 


heart. 
The circle was broken. Giving a laugh of triumph, the boy sprang 
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to his feet and darted through the opening ; before the other Amazons 
could repel him he had again divided their soft ranks, and leaping upon 
the central altar stood there, Love’s very self, in triumpb-. 

As the welcoming burst of cymbals died away Love raised the flute 
to his lips and blew a few such simple notes as the shepherd uses to 
call his flock. One by one the Amazons stole forward to lay their 
tribute at Love’s shrine; the Queen of Sheba offered her lotus-blossom ; 
Atalanta, a golden apple; Portia yielded the learned roll, while Boadi- 
cea and Brunhilda clattered down spear and battle-axe; Elizabeth’s 
sceptre was presented with due dignity, but Di Vernon could not resist 
cracking her whip ere she threw it away; last of all, the crimson bon- 
net of Liberty fluttered and fell at his feet. 

Then as a flock of doves that whirl and settle the haughty Amazons 
sank to their knees in meek surrender, and Love’s outstretched arms 
wafted a benediction, while Time, hobbling to his side, slowly lifted 
the hour-glass, through which the last sands were running. With a 
final flare of trumpets the great green curtains swayed together and the 
masque had ended. 

The gallery was full of stir and motion; occasional salvos of 
applause still echoed, though the floor was being rapidly cleared for 
dancing, and a dreamy, impassioned waltz throbbed invitation, yet the 
Abbot of Bon-Accord lingered upon his dais, watching his companion, 
who, half-rising from her cushion, rested one delicate hand upon the 
arm of his chair. So exquisite was her look that the Abbot caught his 
breath, a strange fire burnt in his laughing eyes, and his mellow voice 
had an unwonted roughness. 

“Sylvia,” he whispered, “the players are right, after all. Love 
must be always master. Forget my folly, and let me learn at your 
side that his bonds are sweeter, far sweeter, than freedom.” 

But the girl did not heed him, her glance rested on the Lay Brother. 
He stood just below them gazing up into the box, all unconscious of the 
crowd about him. His dark face was haggard with longing, his dark 
eyes transfused with the impassioned hunger of a man who loves, and 
loves in vain. 

As if compelled by those imploring eyes the Windflower swayed 
towards the golden railing. “Harry!” she said suddenly, “ Harry!” 
A sharp note of entreaty pierced the sweetness of her tone. 

A flush of joy illumined the Lay Brother’s pallid visage; he moved 
nearer, holding out his trembling hands. The girl gave him hers, and 
with motion swift as a swallow skimmed over the low rail to his side. 
Next instant they had floated away together, her fair head almost 
resting upon the dove-colored shoulder. 

The Abbot of Bon-Accord looked after them as they waltzed down 
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the room and disappeared amid the fragrant shadows of the conserva- 
tory. 

“The world is full of women!” said the Abbot—but he said it with 
a sigh. 


THE GOLDEN LEGACY 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


Y mother had no gold to share, 
M Nor land, nor herd, nor merchandise— 
(My brother has her silken hair, 

My sister has her azure eyes!) 
To me she left no comeliness 

That to the form or face belong, 
But oh, one gift I do possess, 

The blessed heritage of song! 


Long, long ago in cradle days 

Her sweet voice would my heart beguile, 
When I could nothing do but gaze 

Into the heaven of her smile! 
I learned the songs in later years 

And with her sang them o’er and o’er 
Oh Memory, thy lute and tears 

Must meet and mingle evermore! 





*T was “ Hush, my babe,”—as fades the light 
I hear her softly, sweetly croon,— 
Then “ Afton Water,” “Stilly Night,” 
“ Sanctissima,” and “ Silver Moon ;” 
She sang them with such tender art, 
The art that only mothers know, 
And tied the tunes around my heart, 
Else it had broken long ago! 














BARLOW AND THE OCTOPUS 


By Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 


* 


OUNG BARLOW was completely at home in a discussion of the 
y relative merits of a trotting-horse and a pacer. He could 
defend with perfect assurance the superior qualities of Chianti 
in the flask. Summer resort and college lore were as familiar to his 
tongue as the first letters of the alphabet. All of which must lead you 
to the conclusion that Barlow had reached the age of twenty-six with 
more particular experience in the pleasantries of life than in the whirl 
of business turmoil which had built up the substantial bank account 
upon which it had been his privilege to make endless draft. 

But now it was different. The full burden of the Barlow Meter 
Company had fallen squarely upon his shoulders because of the sudden 
death of his father. To complicate the situation and unmercifully 
multiply the unpleasantness the executors of the estate had been forced 
to admit to the crestfallen heir that his father’s company was not in as 
good financial condition as general report had painted. In fact, there 
was serious question as to the possibility of successfully pulling through 
the season. 

Barlow’s hands were clasped thoughtfully behind his back, his 
shoulders were thrown lurchingly forward, and his chin was buried in 
his ascot as he dragged his steps towards the factory building the week 
following the funeral. It was no longer the skull-capped lad who was 
wont to lean from the judges’ stand with watch in hand, eager to catch 
the time of the first horse under the wire. It was not the Barlow of 
outing dress and tennis racket, swinging carelessly along for a summer 
conquest. It was Mr. Sargeant Barlow, business man, proprietor of the 
Barlow Meter Works, the only meter manufactory outside of the trust. 
He breathed a new air and he had to admit that it filled his lungs with 
a not unpleasant exhilaration. The fact that there were financial 
difficulties in prospect added just the touch of speculation needed to 
catch his fancy. 

Workingmen, dinner-buckets in hand, hurried past him to the fac- 
tory. Each touched the visor of his cap respectfully and nodded smil- 
ingly to the new proprietor. The monster brick building surmounted 
by a great Barlow sign filled him with a new pride—even if there were a 
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batch of unpaid bills to be met in some miraculous way. Barlow liked 
the sensation. 

Thus it was with renewed vigor and characteristic Barlow deter- 
mination that he swung up the lid of his desk and dropped into the 
leather-cushioned chair which his father had occupied for thirty years 
before him. The morning’s letters had been sorted and laid upon the 
ledge of his desk, with upper edges slit open to admit of ready access. 
He attacked the pile as though it had been his custom for the greater 
portion of his life. The first letter rather staggered him. It was a 
curt note from the National City Bank: 


“Your account is overdrawn three hundred and forty 
dollars. Please call and cover shortage.” 


Barlow whistled softly to himself as he studied the message. He 
had not supposed it was as bad as this. He uneasily picked at the col- 
lege button in the lapel of his coat, then cast the note to one side as 
though in hope of postponing some approaching catastrophe. A few 
orders followed to revive his courage. There was one notice from a city 
in Dakota to the effect that the Barlow Water Meter had been adopted 
as standard in that municipality. Barlow straightened and his chest 
visibly expanded as he perused this document. It was the sensation 
which had first electrified him when he had approached the fartory an 
hour previous. 

Then came an envelope which the new manager handled gingerly. 
The business card in the corner had arrested the hand which had started 
to draw forth the enclosure. It read “ Gibb Meter Company, New York 
City.” 

“That’s the trust father used to talk so much about,” he mused, 
turning the envelope over and over as though speculating upon its con- 
tents. “Now what in the name of Heaven do they want! Father said 
it was open warfare between us, with these New Yorkers fighting tooth 
and nail to put us out of business. Probably some bluff,” he added, 
drawing the letter forth and smoothing it out upon his desk. He 
planted his elbows at each side of the sheet and slowly went through its 
contents. When he had finished he studied the pigeon-holes before him 
in utter silence. Involuntarily his eye fixed upon the small gilt frame 
which mounted a tiny miniature of his father.. Then he laughed long 
and heartily. 

“ Where’s Wilkinson?” he called to the uniformed boy at the outer 
office door. “Tell him to step in here,” he added without awaiting a 
reply to the first query. Wilkinson was the superintendent, the only 
employé in the factory whom the elder Barlow had ever taken into his 
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confidence. He was an elderly man, lean and awkward. But he knew 
the mechanical side of the meter business from one end to the other. 

Barlow rose and shook hands with the superintendent when he 
entered the office a moment later. It was a hearty hand-clasp, which 
meant on one side an appeal for assistance, and on the other an offer of 
the priceless aid of forty years’ experience. 

“@lad to see you taking hold, sir,’ Wilkinson ventured in his 
embarrassment. He could remember when the boy before him had hung 
about his bench in short trousers. 

“ Thanks,” replied Barlow briefly. “I think we shall manage fairly 
well if I may have the privilege of receiving the support from you and 
your men which father had.” 

“You can depend on me, sir,” answered the superintendent. A 
tear welled from his eye and trickled unnoticed down a seam in his 
grisly face. “ You wished to see me, sir?” he added. 

“Yes, Wilkinson,” said Barlow, “I wanted to read you this letter, 
which came in this morning. It’s from Gibb—the trust, you know.” 
He reached for the letter and the superintendent leaned forward ner- 
vously. “It’s addressed to me personally. Listen: 


“* Dear Siz: We presume your father’s death will pro- 
mote you to the control of the business of the Barlow Meter 
Company. In the light of this we feel called upon to ac- 
quaint you with our intentions. We control nine-tenths of 
the meter business of this country. We want the other tenth 
—and intend to have it. Your company is our only compet- 
itor. The peril of your position must therefore at once appeal 
to you. If you are willing to sell us your plant, good-will and 
all, and covenant not to engage in the meter business else- 
where in this country for a period of twenty years, we will 
relieve you of your present stock at a reasonable price. 

““* Meanwhile, please take notice that we have reduced the 
price on five-eighth meters from eleven dollars to five dollars. 
This reduction will obtain as long as you are in business. 

“* Please let us hear from you at your earliest conveni- 
ence. We think correspondence or, if possible, a personal in- 
terview will be of mutual advantage. In closing permit us to 
offer our deepest sympathy to you over the loss of your father, 
a man who has always been a credit to the meter business.’ 


“What do you think of that?” Barlow added, dropping the letter 
upon the desk and turning again to his superintendent. Wilkinson 
could only nod his head dejectedly from side to side. The snares of 
business manipulation had ever been far beyond him. 

“T’ll tell you what it means,” Barlow went on, leaning forward and 
emphasizing each word with a finger-tap upon Wilkinson’s knee. “ It 
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means that they think I’m a beginner and an easy mark. They think 
they'll scare me most to death. But I’ve got a little something to say 
before I die in any such ignominious manner as that.” He was silent 
a moment, his eye glancing again over the Gibb letter. “ ‘The peril of 
your position must therefore appeal to you,’ ” he repeated, throwing the 
type-written sheet aside with a hearty guffaw. At length he added 
earnestly, “ How much will the Gibb people lose on every five-eighth 
meter they sell for five dollars?” 

“TI should say, roughly, about two dollars,” the superintendent 
replied. 

“Then they’re out two hundred thousand dollars if they sell one 
hundred thousand meters at this cut,” Barlow said. He was figuring 
upon the back of the letter which had precipitated the present discus- 
sion. He put down the item “two hundred thousand dollars” and 
traced it over several times with his pencil point. 

“TI understand that the Gibb meter and ours are practically the 
same—just a little difference in registering mechanism. Is that right?” 
he asked. 

“ Quite right, sir,” the superintendent replied. “In fact, we could 
turn a Gibb meter into a Barlow in about ten minutes.” 

“So no one could tell the difference?” eagerly interrupted Barlow. 

“ Absolutely,” was the positive response. 

Barlow figured several moments in silence. He traced again and 
again the two hundred thousand dollars figure which he had drawn upon 
his letter. He beat a spirited tattoo upon his front tooth with a pen- 
holder. Then he suddenly swung round, facing Wilkinson, who was 
eying him nervously. 

“Two weeks from to-day, Wilkinson, I think this factory will 
change hands,” he said slowly. 

“You mean——” gasped the aged superintendent. 

“Exactly,” interrupted Barlow. “I mean that by that time I 
expect to have been able to complete arrangements with Gibb to take 
over our stock and fixtures and business.” 

“ But——” ejaculated Wilkinson, nervously passing his cap from 
one hand to the other. 

“ Wait till I’m through,” said Barlow. “TI believe at present we 
have meters and material enough to just about fill our orders. Clean 
all this up as soon as possible. Have it out of the way by Monday if 
you can. Tuesday I think you will receive one hundred thousand Gibb 
meters. Please be ready to change these into Barlows before the end 
of the week. Be sure of this. Then give the men notice that their ser- 
vices will be no longer required after Saturday.” 

Wilkinson was blankly staring at Barlow’s knee in wild-eyed aston- 
ishment, 
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“Gibb meters into Barlows!” he mumbled incoherently. 

“Don’t try to figure it out,” said Barlow kindly, placing one hand 
on the superintendent’s shoulder. “I'll say this much to you. This 
company at present is dangerously near bankruptcy. I believe I have a 
plan whereby I can clean up half a million on Gibb inside of two weeks. 
That’s the game I’m playing. Don’t bother your head about it, but 
please see that everything runs smoothly. Can I depend on you?” 

The old man said not a word. He slowly rose and shuffled out of 
the office. Barlow heaved a sigh of relief and turned to his stenogra- 

her. 
“ Just a letter to the Gibb Meter Company,” he said quickly. “ But 
hurry, please. I want to catch the eleven-thirty-five for New York for 
a personal interview with these people. I don’t want them to get my 
letter until the mail following our little talk.” 

Then he dictated : 


“Your favor of the 17th inst. at hand and contents noted. 
I am surprised and deeply pained that you should thrust this 
proposition upon me so soon after my initiation into the meter 
business. But I already realize my utter inability to cope 
with your powerful agents. I also realize your courtesy in 
offering to pay us full value for stock, fixtures, good-will, and 
business. I will meet you half way. It is costing us about 
ten dollars to manufacture five-eighth meters (Barlows). 
After filling all present orders, we will have one hundred thou- 
sand of these on hand. If you are willing to reimburse us for 
these at manufacturing cost, you may consider that you have 
our consent to your proposition.” 


He laughed gleefully to himself as he strode down the factory steps 
and made for the depot. “This is rich,” he soliloquized. “Gibb or 
none of his people ever saw me. They won’t know I’m from Barlow’s. 
T’ll fool ’em right. And, incidentally, I think I’m half a million to 
the good. This won’t be so poor for a beginner.” 

Merrily he intoned the “ Hunting Song” from “ Robin Hood” as he 
swung along with restless step. He was back in the old days again. 
This was a real game. It was better than he had ever dreamed. 

A racking four-hour ride brought Barlow to Jersey City and the 
ferries. He was the first passenger through the gate and into the great 
depot, the first to leap aboard the ferry, throbbing in every seam in prep- 
aration for a hurried sweep across the river. Barlow stood far out on 
the upper deck as the boat swung in and out, now straining ahead to 
pass the path of an oncoming antagonist, now leaping back upon its 
haunches to wallow in the wake of a swift-moving liner. He pulled 
lazily upon a long black cigar and planned out the crusade which he 
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had laid in his mind against the meter trust. The bracing salt sea wind 
sweeping down from The Narrows blew new life into his excited brain. 
Manhattan Island lay before him like a long black tongue. He had 
completely forgotten Wilkinson and the National City over-draft when 
the boat finally bumped into the Cortlandt Street ferry-slip. His heart 
and soul were consumed alone with the thought of the crusade. He was 
sure of his lines. 

Twenty minutes in a hansom cab brought him to the establishment 
of the Gibb Meter Company. Mentally Barlow compared it, brick for 
brick, with his own buildings—and forthwith his own self-assurance 
became doubly sure. Flinging a coin to the cabby, he slammed the door 
and sprang up the office steps. 

“Mr. Gibb, please,” he said to the boy who barred his entrance to 
the inner offices. The diminutive lad held out his card-tray in mute 
invitation. “Oh, yes,” Barlow continued, fumbling in his pocket. “ By 
Jingo! I do believe I have forgotten my case. Have you a blank, boy?” 
he added to the little fellow. “Thanks!” he continued, seating himself 
at a near-by table. He studied just a second before putting his pen to 
the card. Then he quickly dashed off a signature—“ J. Gaylor Cham- 
berlin.” He flushed in spite of himself as he threw the card on the 
boy’s tray. But the lad was quickly gone, and his embarrassment passed 
quick as it had come. Driving both hands deep into his trousers pockets, 
Barlow tramped up and down the corridor while the messenger was 
absent. 

“Mr. Gibb will see you, sir,” the lad said respectfully, returning in 
a moment and holding open the swinging gate between them. 

Barlow quickly found his man. He was seated before a broad 
mahogany roll-top desk, comfortably ensconced in a spacious revolving- 
chair of similar material. Gibb sprang up and grasped him cordially 
by the hand. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Chamberlin,” he said cheerily. “ Don’t 
know what you want of me, but everybody’s welcome except bill col- 
lectors and the Sheriff. Won’t you sit down?” 

Barlow threw his cravenette across the back of a chair and accepted 
the invitation. 

“T’m here on business,” Barlow quickly reassured his host. “In 
fact, on about half-a-million-dollars’ worth of business.” 

“ Have a cigar!” jokingly interrupted Gibb. “ Any man who talks 
in figures of over three ciphers gets a cigar out of the twenty-five-cent- 
straight box.” Both men selected weeds and soon had them in full glow. 

“Half a million dollars, did you say?” continued Gibb, resuming 
the conversation. “I beg your pardon for the interruption,” he added, 
“but I think we understand each other better already.” 

“ Yes,—to come to the point,—we want.one hundred thousand five- 
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eighth meters. I say ‘ we’-—I mean the corporation which I represent. 
I presume it isn’t necessary for me to disclose my principal as long as 
strict cash figures in the transaction. Permit me to say, however, that— 
a—the—a—meters are—a—are—a—for—a—for—a”— he hesitated a 
moment and drummed nervously upon the arm of his chair—“ for—a— 
foreign consumption,” he added quickly, recovering his poise. “Some 
European cities just adopting the meter system,” he explained, glanc- 
ing into Gibb’s face to see whether his story was passing muster. Gibb 
was puffing stolidly upon his cigar. 

“ Now—a,” went on Barlow, “I have been doing some dickering 
with the Barlow people, but they want an outrageously extravagant 
price. And——” 

“We can beat ’em every day in the week on price,” interrupted 
Gibb. “Go on.” He relapsed again into silence. 

“So I’m told,” continued Barlow, attempting to get the better of 
his rising wrath. “ Now what would you say to—a—to—a—selling us 
one hundred thousand five-eighth meters for a flat five-dollar rate— 
cash, you know. I think I can get Barlows for five-ninety,” he added 
cautiously. 

“ Have you talked with the Barlows?” replied Gibb evasively. “I 
suppose you dealt with the kid, didn’t you?” he added. 

“Yes, the young fellow,” answered Barlow. “Seemed to be pretty 
shrewd sort of a chap too. Just as soon as he found out the size of my 
order he went after me in dead earnest. He proved to me beyond all 
doubt that his meter is better than yours. Proved that it would wear 
longer, register finer, and give better satisfaction. Then he came at 
me with this five-ninety quotation. Said something about open war- 
fare with you fellows.” 

Gibb had stopped puffing his cigar. Shining like two black coals, 
his eyes were keenly alert. With the stub of a pencil his right hand 
was restlessly tracing figures on a scratch pad. 

“ This is a pretty good-sized order you are talking about, Mr. Cham- 
berlin,” he said at length. “ European consumption, did you say?” 
Barlow nodded. “ Did that Barlow quotation include transportation 
and duty?” Another nod, this time in the negative. “ Did I under- 
stand you could pay cash?” 

“T’ll give you fifty thousand dollars in twenty-four hours to bind the 
bargain, and the rest in thirty days,” replied the visitor. 

Gibb figured a moment in silence. “ Have you anything to substan- 
tiate your statements regarding your Barlow quotation—any memoran- 
dum, I mean? Pardon the allusion, but this is a big deal you propose 
and I am not anxious to cut our own throats any more than necessary, 
however careless I may be about these other fellows’.” 

Barlow drew a sheet of his father’s letter-paper from his pocket. A 
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quotation on one hundred thousand five-eighth meters was scrawled 
across it. He threw the paper carelessly on Gibb’s desk without vouch- 
safing any verbal explanation. His host eagerly grasped it and read it 
over and over again. 

Suddenly he turned on Barlow. “Mr. Chamberlin,” said he, “I 
am authorized to meet any quotations of the Barlow people—and then 
to go them one better. We will deliver one hundred thousand meters to 
you at a five-fifty rate. Terms to be fifty thousand dollars cash, good 
and sufficient security for the balance, which will be payable in thirty 
days.” 
“Good !” ejaculated Barlow, jumping to his feet. “It’s a bargain.” 
Then, hastily glancing at his watch, “I have just thirty minutes left 
before another important engagement. May I trouble you to reduce this 
agreement to writing?” 

“ Certainly,” said Gibb suavely. “ And it wouldn’t hurt our feel- 
ings any if you let the Barlow people know what we did to their prices.” 

“Oh, Ill see that they know all right,” laughed Barlow. 

The agreement was soon executed. It provided that “ Chamberlin” 
should back his cars into the Gibb siding and receive the meters directly 
from the factory. It also covenanted for the payment of fifty thousand 
dollars earnest money within twenty-four hours. The men were ex- 
changing some passing pleasantries in winding the affair up when the 
afternoon’s mail was brought to Gibb’s desk. On top was the letter 
from the only meter manufactory outside of the trust. It caught Bar- 
low’s eye in an instant. 

“ Well, I must be going,” he cried hurriedly. “ Good-by.” He shook 
hands again with Gibb and rushed out of the door. When well around 
the corner he stopped to take his breath. A cold perspiration stood out 
across his forehead. “ First cards played pretty well,” he muttered. 
“ We’ve got one hundred thousand meters from Gibb for five hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. Now the question is, how much can we make 
him pay for them?” Then he laughed in spite of himself. “Do you 
realize the peril of your position?” he intoned in mock seriousness. 

Barlow was soon at a telephone. It was an enclosed booth where he 
had no fears of eavesdroppers. “ Now for the last quarter and the home- 
stretch !”’ he exclaimed, giving the bell-crank a nervous twitch. “ Hello, 
Central. I want the Gibb Meter Company. And say! Tell ’em it’s a 
long-distance call, will you? Just a little joke. That’s a good girl. 
Thanks.” 

Barlow soon had Gibb on the wire. “Is this Mr. Gibb?” he asked. 
An affirmative response; then—“ This is young Mr. Barlow. I am 
talking from my factory. Did you receive my letter referring to the 
possibility of our getting together on a combine?” 
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“ Just been reading it,” interrupted Gibb. “ Mighty glad to know 
you will meet us half way. Honestly, I don’t believe you will regret it. 
We'll treat you fair.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” muttered Barlow sarcastically. 

“ What’s that?” asked Gibb. “ Didn’t hear you.” 

“T said I thought so too,” replied Barlow. “ What did you think 
of my terms?” 

“T’d rather have you come up here and talk it over with me per- 
sonally,” said Gibb. “ Pretty big proposition, you know.” 

“T understand that,” interrupted Barlow. “ But the point’s here: 
I’ve got to give another party a decision on the same sort of a proposi- 
tion. He’s here now waiting for an answer.” 

“Who is it?” hastily put in the meter magnate. 

“ Well, I can’t tell you that,” replied Barlow. “ His dealing with 
me has been in confidence. I'll tell you, though, that he talks business 
—and he’s got the cash right on his person.” 

“ You say you want ten dollars apiece for your stock of five-eighth 
meters.” Gibb was now all anxiety to reach an immediate understand- 
ing. “Do you mean to say it is costing you ten dollars to make a five- 
eighth meter ?” 

“ Well, you must remember they’re about twice as good as yours.” 
Barlow could not resist the temptation. 

“ With the understanding that you sell out to us, bag and baggage,— 
business, good-will, plant, fixtures, stock, everything,—we’ll give you 
nine dollars for this one hundred thousand stock,” asserted Gibb. 

“T can get more than that, I think,” evasively suggested Barlow. 
Then he added positively, “ Call it nine-fifty and telegraph me a con- 
firmation to that effect and we’ll call it square.” 

There was a moment’s intense silence. Gibb was drumming on the 
transmitter. “All right,” he said at length. “I guess we can make 
it worth a million to us when we secure a monopoly. I’ll wire you right 
away. I'll be down to-morrow to arrange details.” 

When the Barlow Meter Company sold out to the trust most people 
shook their heads disparagingly and said, “I was afraid something like 
that would happen when the old man died.” Only the National City 
Bank knew of the over-draft and the unpaid bills. Only they knew of 
the fifty thousand dollars which young Barlow borrowed the day he 
took hold of the plant, putting up his entire block of stock as collateral. 

But to the National City Bank there was a deeper enigma. They 
were unable to fathom how Barlow came out of the transaction with a 
clear credit balance of four hundred thousand dollars. Only Barlow 
knew that—Barlow and Gibb. When the corporation magnate met the 
youthful proprietor of the only meter manufactory outside of the trust 
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he nearly fainted from surprise and chagrin. Then he grasped Barlow 
by the hand and wrung it heartily. “I’m glad you’re out of the way, 
my boy,” he said. “I have a feeling that you would have been a most 


troublesome antagonist.” 


$ 


COMPENSATION 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


ECAUSE I had loved so deeply, 
B Because I had loved so long, 
God in His great compassion 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I have loved so vainly, 

And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master in infinite mercy 

Offers the boon of Death. 
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SHIFTING COLORS 
BY AGNES LEE 


H! the lads call me false, now. But what’s a maid to do? 
For blue, gray, and brown eyes are true, true, true! 


Oh! the lads mind them well, now, that every winter day, 
At broom and at spindle, I preached me the gray. 


Oh! the lads gossip low, now, that when the spring flew down 
My heart sang a new song, the song of the brown. 


Let the lads whisper on, now, for anyone may see, 
Where Love plants his colors the blue shines for me. 


Oh, I’d best be an old maid! For what’s a maid to do— 
When blue, gray, and brown eyes are true, true, true? 
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ABOUT MADEMOISELLE ZISKA 


By Baroness von Hutten 
Author of “‘Marr’d In Making,” “Our Lady of the Beeches,’ ‘Violett,’ etc. 


$ 


I. GRUDDLE, November 3. 


Y DEAR HENRY: Do you remember Wigmore, my butler? 

M I hope you do, but I am sure you do not, so, as he is to play a 

very important role in the enchanting tale I have to unfold, I 

will give you a short sketch of him from my point of view. It is curious 

to reflect how different is the account of himself that he gave, as you 

will see, to Mademoiselle Ziska, or even from that which he presented to 
the eyes of Oskar, my Swedish footman. 

Thomas Wigmore, aged forty-one, came to me five years ago from 
the old Duke of Bury St. Edmund’s, where he had, as his papers testi- 
fied, served entirely to the ducal satisfaction for eight years. The ducal 
housekeeper described him as “ intelligent, capable, steady, and indus- 
trious,” and I, were the incredible misfortune of losing him to befall 
me, should add to this list of excellences that he is “ handsome, tactful, 
and comforting.” 

You may shake your head at me, my dear Henry, but a handsome 
and tactful butler is a comfort, and anything more utterly satisfactory 
than Wigmore, when he announces dinner, I have never beheld. 

Then his way of bringing me my tea when I have a headache (on 
which occasions he justly considers the blooming Oskar as too aggres- 
sively full of life and health) is more soothing than phenacetine, more 
gently stimulating than caffeine, and this treasure is mine—Theodosia 
Moyle’s. I think that I am properly grateful, particularly when I have 
been dining with the Blents, and have watched their tottery old Warner 
stumble in and bleat out something that only its being the time 
and the place informs one is the announcement of dinner. 

Jessica’s man, Jarvis, is better, but he looks in some subtle way as 
though he took snuff, which, of course, he doesn’t, and even the Milli- 
gans (those enormously rich Americans) have a butler who is utterly 
inferior to dear Wigmore. Well, now you understand what a joy to 
me must be the possession of this invaluable creature, and the story I am 
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going to tell will appeal to you as it would not have if I had begun 
baldly, “ my butler, a very good servant,” etc. When I went to Paris 
last May I took Wigmore with me, as I always do when I go anywhere 
for a long stay. My figure, which had grown old in the comfortable old- 
fashioned way (I had a waist of a kind, and hips), had to be made over 
—so, as you know, I was five weeks in the City of Beautiful Sin. (You 
won’t know me when you see me, since I have lost my waist and most 
of my hips, and am queer, and long, and low-built!) I put up at Meur- 
ice’s, and you need only know about that sojourn that besides the new 
figure I came back with much fine new hair and a complexion-cream 
that Sanderson rubs into my poor old face with fingers like lead-pencils. 

She, Sanderson, disapproves of Paris, and pities all French people 
with that mental superiority so consoling to the middle-aged and very 
plain British female. 

Wigmore, the beautiful and dignified, was perfection in Paris as 
he is at home, and I confess that I gave no thought to his personal 
experiences in that dangerous city. 

I must now dress for dinner, and so will continue to-morrow. Alle- 
gra Copeland is here with poor Anthony (you know he is my cousin), 


and I have a big dinner-party for her. 
T. M. 


Il. November 5. 


Poor Henry: I feel as though I had kept you waiting, but I 
couldn’t help it. Allegra, though quite the most objectionable woman 
in the Kingdom, is very amusing, and has been telling me all sorts of 
things about all sorts of people, and the house has been full most of the 
time. Have you heard that the Cunninghams are going in for balloon- 
ing? Allegra says it is perfectly delightful. 

Well, to go back to Wigmore. We brought each other back here, and 
life went on as usual for months. I was away a good deal during the 
summer, as you know, and then, just about a month ago, I returned for 
the early winter. 

Wigmore looked and seemed exactly as usual, and, as usual, used 
his marvellous talent for seeing bores arrive before they ring, thus 
giving me the chance of escape, as well as all the other talents that are 
so endearing in him. 

The evening of the seventeenth of October was a fine one, and about 
nine o’clock I went out into the garden, a thing I do not do more than 
once in a blue moon. You remember the walk this side of the kitchen 
garden—the narrow path under the birches? 

I went down to this place and then turned to the left under the 
trees. There is no gravel on this woodland path, and I made no noise 
as I ambled innocently along looking out over the moonlit lawn. Then, 
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suddenly, a voice: “Oh, yes. I wass reading yesterday in a paper how 
the morgue pretty is.” 

It was Oskar, and it was Wigmore who answered, in that smooth, 
mellow voice of his, just a trifle louder than usual, as if he had loosened 
it by a notch or two, “ The morgue, h’Oskar, is a very interesting sight.” 

They were walking under the south wall, by the peach-trees, and 
only that wall was between them and me. Now don’t waste your breath 
—or, rather, your ink—in scolding me. I did eavesdrop, and, what is 
more, I enjoyed it, my dear Lord Henry, and, to simplify matters, I 
shall put what I heard in the form in which I heard it. 

Oskar.—“ I haff never been in Paris. I shall go some day. I sup- 
pose, Mr. Wigmore, you enjoyed it, eh?” 

Wigmore (with a slightly fatuous laugh).—“ Oh, yes. It is an 
amusin’ place, h’Oskar—if you know the ropes.” 

Oskar.—“ I suppose they are small little people, the French?” 

Wigmore.—“ Yes. The men particularly are insignificant. The 
women—h’m!” (This is when I deliberately turned, and, as they talked 
on, kept pace with them.) 

Oskar.—“ Pretty, are they? Smail feet, Mr. Wigmore, and slim 
fickures ?” 

Wigmore.—“ Well, yes. Many of them is a bit thin, to my mind, 
and they are pale, very. But as a man as ’as ’ad some experience in the 
world, I don’t mind saying that they ’ave charm, Oskar.” 

Oskar.—* And I am sure you know, Mr. Wigmore—a fine man like 
you!” 

Wigmore.—“ Well, h’m—yes. I am a big man, as you say, and for 
them as likes *em dark——” 

(Eloquent silence, while on the other side of the wall an elderly 
woman gives vent to her delight in a few ungainly fancy steps.) 

Wigmore.—“ That there moon reminds me of one evening in Paris 
—just such a moon, it was. H’m, Oskar, I think I’ll be going in, it’s 
getting late.” 

Oskar.—“ Ach, no! The old lady hass gone upstairs by this time. 
She wass tired, Sanderson said. About the moon in Paris, Mr. Wig- 
more——” 

Wigmore.—“ Well, it was only that I h’escorted a young woman to 
’er lodgings from—from the Cawfe Chawntant, where she ’ad been a 
doing ’er turn, and we crossed over the Paw Nuff and watched the 
moonlight on the water——” 

Oskar (speaking unconsciously for me).—“ What iss the Paw Nuff, 
Mr. Wigmore?” 

Wigmore.—“ That’s a bridge—‘ the new bridge,’ Maddamaselle Ziska 
said it meant, but it looked old enough, I may say.” 

Oskar.—“ Mattamaselle Siska was the young woman ?” 
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Wigmore.—“ Yes. A snake-charmer, she was.” 
Oskar.—“ A snake-charmer !” 

Wigmore (weightily).—‘“ Yes. Two boy-constrictors, she ’ad. It 
was a wonderful thing, Oskar, to see that little girl standing with them 
two “orrible great things—over ten feet long, both of ’em—twisted all 
around ’er. It fair cruddled the blood, I can tell you!” 

Oskar.—“ Wassn’t she scared ?” 

Wigmore.—“ Not her! Plucky she was—my word, she was plucky! 
An’ as pretty as a picture she looked too in ’er pink tights—— 

Oskar.—“ What iss that, tights, Mr. Wigmore?” 

Wigmore.—“ Well, it’s ’ard to explain to a furriner. It’s a gar- 
ment, it’s a kind of skin-tight trousers made of silk or cotton. Madda- 
maselle Ziska’s was silk and pink. She ’ad a fine shape too.” 

For a time, my dear Henry, the dialogue went on, Oskar full of re- 
spectful interest, Wigmore “ coying” with him, as Trollope would have 
said, and then at last Wigmore “ buckled down,” as Jessica Chester says, 
and told the story. 

It appears that my butler made the acquaintance of the deme of 
reptiles and men at the Morgue, to which cheery place of public amuse- 
ment he had betaken himself one afternoon when the old lady (me) 
was at Versailles. 

The charmer was dressed in black and wore a three-cornered red hat, 
and looked, though too pale for British taste, very charming indeed. 

“A few words of sympathy an’ ’orror over the nearest corpse (a 
drownded woman with red air) and it was done, Oskar. She saw at 
once that I was English, an’ she said I put ’er in mind of ’er brother, 
who was a priest at Bar-le-Duc, the place where the gooseberry-jam 
comes from. I know some French, and she spoke a little English,—a 
ridic’lous accent, of course, but amusing,—and we got on all right. We 
went and ’ad an absent in a cawfe (I ’ad sherry an’ bitters, but she 
took the absent as better for the nerves). Then we took a walk, and 
I bought ’er some roses, and walked ’ome with ’er, promisin’ to go to the 
Cawfe Chawntant that evening to see ’er do ’er turn. The old lady ’ad 
some people to dinner that night, an old buffer as ’ad just been recalled 
from South Africa (which I don’t wonder at it, for a stoopider old 
party J never saw!), ’is wife, ’Arry Portarlington from the Embassy, 
an American widow, and a young Frenchman. Such a dull dinner I 
never served, and I thought they’d never go. Jools, the French waiter 
who ’elped me, dropped all the birds on the rug in the ’all coming up, 
but they et them birds and never suspected! Well, it got on my nerves, 
waitin’ did, and I almost died, being afraid I’d miss Maddamaselle’s 
turn. At last, ’owever, they went, and the old lady toddled away to 
bye-bye, and I got off.” 

Mind you, Henry, I don’t like him a bit the less for this. The man 
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has a perfect right to his opinions, and, as a matter of fact, 1 quite agree 
with his verdict on General Cawbuck! Well, I needn’t quote the whole 
thing, and to make it shorter I will tell you that my dear, good Wig- 
more did get to his destination in time, saw the young woman and her 
“ boy-constrictors,” and then took her (without the snakes) to supper! 
They had lobsters a l’Americaine, some kind of fowl, salad, strawberry 
mousse, and—champagne ! 

“The snakes’ names was Fanfan la Tulipe and Riquet a l’Ouppe, 
Oskar,” the narrator went on, “and one little squeeze from either of 
‘em could ’ave crushed a full-grown man, but she wasn’t afraid. One 
day she took me to see them and their cold eyes made me shiver. Nasty 
looking brutes they was, I can tell you. Fanfan was the worst, she said, 
but they both looked bad enough.” 

“T wish she would come ofer ’ere,” observed Oskar. 

“ Dear me, no, not on any account. That would be—h’awful, Oskar, 
h’awful !” 

Oskar.— But why? She would make moch money in Lonton, and 
then you could see her.” 

Wigmore.—“ You ’ave no judgment, Oskar—none whatever. You 
don’t see that a man of my age ’as ’is dignity to keep up, and ’is posi- 
tion. I ain’t a footman to a city-man, I’m butler to a countess. And 
whatever little amusements I may find when I’m away from ’ome, I 
know better, I ’ope, than to—to ’ave anything to do with a—snake- 
charmer in my own country !” 

After which noble vindication of his character my butler returned to 
the house followed by his crestfallen underling, and after a discreet 
interval by his noble mistress. I will continue to-morrow, as Sanderson 
insists on dressing my hair and will dig holes in my skull if I keep her 
waiting. Your aff., 

T. M. 


TI. 
November 9. 

Thank Heaven, Allegra has gone! She has talked me into a bad fit 
of gout, and I am as cross as a bear. Useless, sharp-tongued, sly little 
cat that she is. No words can tell how I pity Anthony Copeland, though 
he is, as Jessica says, a dodderying old “ bug-hunter.” He sails next week 
for Corfu, where he hopes to find some wonderful green butterfly. I 
hope he may find it, I’m sure. 

I’m in no humor to tell you the rest of the story about the snake- 
charmer to-day, so I’ll send this much off as it is. Accursed be the man 
who invented colchicum. 


THEODOSIA MOYLE. 
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IV. _ November 14. 


Dear Henry, Sweet Henry, Goop Henry! I was glad to have 
your letter this morning, and the quarter I have been able to read thus 
far has given me the greatest pleasure. 

Why have you cut off your beard? Or isn’t it beard? Can it be your 
bread? If so, again, why? 

And I didn’t know there was a paper called the Westminster Ga- 
zelle! 

Why don’t you get a typewriter? 

I am glad that you are interested in the Vie Parisienne of Wigmore, 
and as my gout is better, I feel encouraged to continue the tale. 

For a week after I overheard the narrative in the garden nothing 
happened. Sometimes, as I looked at the perfect one’s grave face, I 
thought I must have dreamed the snake-charmer, as Alice dreamed that 
dear White Rabbit and all the other immortal Wonderland people. 

It is useless to try to reconcile Wigmore’s appearance with what 
I had heard. It is as impossible to mentally associate him with a snake- 
charmer as it would be to mentally associate Mr. Chamberlain with 
white mice. So I was gradually forgetting the matter when one morn- 
ing Wigmore came quietly into my boudoir and in the most respectful 
manner told me that he would be obliged to leave at once. 

“Mrs. Crome asked me to speak myself to your Ladyship,” he 
added, as my Ladyship struggled for words, “and as I would wish to 
go at once, my Lady, I *ope——” 

“But, Wigmore! Why must you go? Has anyone done anything to 
offend you?” I gasped, upsetting a vase of roses with my sleeve and not 
noticing it until he flew for a cloth and began mopping up the water. 
No. No one had offended him; he was very sorry to be obliged to go; 
he had no other place in prospect. But he must go. When I got over 
my first agony I saw that he too was—suffering. (Now, don’t laugh, 
like a cynical old hyena, at that word. He was suffering, and so was 
I!) He was pale, and his eyes looked hollow and worn, as if he had not 
slept. 

“ Are you ill, Wigmore?” I asked anxiously. 

No. He was not ill. Nothing was wrong, except that—he must go. 

Well, Henry, I might have insisted on his staying another fortnight, 
of course (I engage my servants under that condition, as I hate to have 
the sulky face of the condemned or the dissatisfied near me), but the 
man was so obviously unhappy that I at once gave him leave to go the 
next day. 

Then I rang for Sanderson and asked her if she knew anything 
about it. 

She is one of those sour-looking women to whom one cannot imagine 
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anyone confiding anything, and yet who always know everything that 
is going on. 

“ Well, my Lady,” she answered, “I think it’s along of them tele- 
grams.” 

“Telegrams?” I asked. 

“Yes, my Lady. ’E’s ’ad two, Wigmore ’as. The first one came the 
day before yesterday, and the other one this morning. *E went white 
when ’e read the first one, and cook told me that ’e asked ’er for a glass 
of cooking brandy after the second.” 

Then Sanderson folded her hands and looked at me. 

“ Didn’t he tell anyone what the telegrams said?” I asked, with that 
hopeless feeling one has in asking some perfectly senseless question at a 
crisis. 

“No, my Lady, but cook says as ’e said, when ’e ’ad read the second 


one——” 


“ Well, go on, don’t stand there glowering at me——” 

“°K said, ‘Oh my Gawd!” answered Sanderson primly. 

I sent her away and mourned in solitude for an hour. Then I had 
to dress and go over to Jessica’s to meet some American friends of hers 
at luncheon. If Americans really do think, as some people say, that 
English people are dull, those two women must have regarded me as a 
decided confirmation of their theory. My body, large and straight- 
fronted, was at Mallow, but my mind was at Gruddle with Wigmore, 
and I wool-gathered until Jessica asked me if I felt an attack of gout 
coming on. 

When I reached home he himself brought in my tea, and I felt as 
he set down the tray that I was assisting at some solemn rite of vale- 
diction. 

“Tf your Ladyship will allow me to say so,” he said as he gave the 
last touches to the table, “I—I h’am very sorry it is the—the last 
time.” 

“ And so am I, Wigmore—very.” 

He drew a deep sigh, and then was about to go, when something 
inside of me burst out and exclaimed suddenly, “ What is it, Wigmore?” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then something burst inside of 
him too, and he answered, “It’s to avoid disgrace, your Ladyship.” 

“ Disgrace !” 

And then he told me, in a perfect torrent of words. 

“It’s a young woman, my Lady, as I met in Paris. I—I saw ’er 
several times and I gave ’er a belt-buckle as a—as a souvenir, but I 
never,—I swear I didn’t,—an’ now she says I did. Ask ’er to marry 
me, I mean. An’ she’s come. She’s in London, my Lady, and I—must 
go up and see ’er. I couldn’t let er come down ’ere, your Ladyship !” 
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Imagine the man’s agony, Henry, before he, an old English servant, 
could have got to the pitch of telling all this to me, his mistress! 

And imagine how keenly I felt it when I tell you that the fact of 
there being anything unusual in the situation never occurred to me until 
afterwards. 

A moment later—on my request, mind you—he had given me the 
telegrams to read. The first one said: 


“Am in London with my two serpents. Come to me. 
“ ZISKA ” 
(with address). 


The second, in answer to his, ran,— 


“If you do not come to me, I will come to you, and we 
can be married at Gruddle!” 


“Did you tell her you were my butler?” I asked. And then the 
poor fellow confessed that the lady having taken him for a gentleman, 
he had not contradicted her, so that she probably believed him to be 
the master of Gruddle. This roused my sense of propriety, and, relax- 
ing from the position of eager partisanship into one of cool judicial con- 
sideration, I dismissed him, telling him that I would reflect and send 
him word by Sanderson what I advised him to do. 

I was unutterably sorry for him, and as sorry for myself, and should 
have enjoyed smiting that charmer hip and thigh, but I went sadly 
upstairs, convinced that I must let him go. Even he, pearl of ser- 
vants, would be too dear at the price of a scandal at Gruddle. I shivered 
as I had a vision of an enraged and determined Snake-charmer, possi- 
bly accompanied by her boa-constrictors, arriving in a fly and demand- 
ing instant matrimony of a member of my household. 

And then, Henry, light came to me. A Réntgen ray, sudden and 
dazzling, gleaming through the flesh of the matter and showing me— 
the bone beneath! 

As I crossed the gallery towards my room I heard a giggle, and 
looking down, saw Mary, the new housemaid, and Oskar. He had his 
arm around her, which, of course, shocked me beyond measure, but 
what made me nearly drop to the floor was not that. It was the convic- 
tion, born of Heaven knows what, that the telegrams were a joke. That 
Oskar, who is always in love with the house-maid, be she dark or be she 
fair, had confided the story of Mademoiselle Ziska to this little pert 
(but pretty) Mary, and that she had had the telegrams sent from town 
to my all-but-lost-for-ever-paragon. 

“Mary!” I called sharply. 

“M’Lady! Beg pardon, m’ Lady ——” 
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“ And you too, Oskar,” I went on in my sternest voice. 

They hurried upstairs and stood before me. 

“ You have been sending telegrams to Wigmore,” I began, “ under a 
false name. That is forgery.” 

She burst into one of those torrents of tears that make a girl in a 
cotton frock look damp from head to foot, and Oskar blushed until I 
was really alarmed. It never occurred to either of them to deny it, and 
after a sharp scolding I sent them down to tell Wigmore. That little, 
flirting thing, Mary, had made all the arrangements for her splendid 
joke before she told Oskar, which facilitated matters amazingly. 

Wigmore’s relief was so great (and the wicked one so pretty) that 
he at once forgave her, and Oskar, being innocent of all but the rela- 
tively venial crime of having told the story of his chief’s adventure, the 
matter was at once smoothed over, and Wigmore is mine, I trust, till 
death do us part. 

Luckily I dined out that night, and had a dinner myself the next, 
which tided us over the difficulty of téte-a-téte communication, and since 
then I can only say that his self-control is equalled by mine, and we 
both look as though we had never heard of such things as snake-charm- 
ers and “ boy-constrictors.” 

And thus ends my story. Isn’t it a perfectly delightful one? Yours 


aff ly, 
THEODOSIA. 
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TO Aj CHILD READING 


. BY EDWARD DOYLE 


Y Darling! spell the words out. You may creep 
Across the syllables on hands and knees, 


And stumble often, yet pass me with ease 
And reach the spring upon the summit steep. 
Oh, I could lay me down, dear child! and weep 
These charred orbs out, but that you, then, might cease 
Your upward effort, and, with inquiries, 
Stoop down and probe my heart too deep, too deep! 


I thirst for knowledge. Oh, for an endless drink! 
Your goblet leaks the whole way from the spring— 
No matter; to its rim a few drops cling, 

And these refresh me with the joy to think 

That you, my darling! have the morning’s wing 
To cross the mountain, at whose base I sink. 
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THE SHEARS OF DESTINY 


By Clinton Dangerfela 
$ 


ONTEMPT sat scornfully on Weyman’s fine features, contempt 
tinged strongly with cynical amusement, as he watched the 
jostling throng of women ever thickening towards the centre 

of the store. Having made his own purchase, he stood observing them. 

Up and down the broad aisles of Blank Bros.’ first floor stalked a 
red-headed floor-walker, not without cynical amusement himself, chant- 
ing his directions in a loud, insistent voice which penetrated every- 
where, challenging attention from enraptured shoppers at the different 
counters and sending them flying for a place in line at the “ Five- 
Minute Sale.” 

“Get your nickels ready,” warned the voice. “Get your nickels 
ready, ladies. At this ‘ Five-Minute Sale’ I’ll have no time to make 
change. Get your nickels ready! I won’t be looking at your hands. 
I'll be so busy I couldn’t tell if a hand is pretty or ugly. What I’ll be 
looking at will be your nickels. Get your nickels ready for the great 
‘ Five-Minute Sale.’ We shall sell a box of fifty-cent razor-edge shears 
for f-f-f-five cents!” 

A very fat woman in a bursting purple gown clutched his arm. 

“A whole box of ’em for five cents?” she gasped interrogatively. 

“Madam,” said the floor-walker, “do you expect a miracle? One 
pair for five cents—fifty-cent shears at that! Hurry up to the centre— 
right in front of the transfer office—and have your nickel ready!” 

The fat woman rushed blindly up the aisle, and the floor-walker, 
striding to the back of the wire-enclosed transfer-office, suddenly 
mounted the clerks’ desk and appeared above the netting like a jack- 
in-the-box, grinning down at the excited women crowding frantically 
round him below. 

As the seller held up the first pair of shears the women massed 
madly towards him. Hats were knocked sideways, giving their owners 
a decidedly tipsy appearance, toes were trodden on violently, skirts were 
divorced from vainly clasping belts, but the crowd only surged up 
harder and held up wildly quivering fingers, flourishing the all-necessary 
nickel between forefinger and thumb. 

“The dominant human desire,” muttered Weyman, “to get some- 
thing for nothing! No doubt they could duplicate those shears for a 
dime at ordinary times. By Jove! the avoirdupois in purple is wading 
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in for a second pair. Confound her! she deliberately knocked Golden 
Locks out of the way.” 

Golden Locks, slender, gray-gowned, her nickel upheld in a child- 
ishly small hand, made a pitifully inadequate effort to regain her lost 
advantage. She was not strong enough, and with a gesture absolutely 
tragic she turned from the crowd. As she faced Weyman he saw, to his 
utter astonishment, that unconscious tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

Then her eyes—violet, long-lashed, despairing—met his. Some- 
thing in the girl’s glance moved Weyman to the very thing he most 
objurgated in others—unreasoning impulse. 

He sprang forward, lifted the girl as though she were a feather, 
and held her over the heads of the other women just in time to exchange 
her nickel for the very last pair of shears. 

The neighboring clerks, both men and women, the gathered clan 
of cash-boys, the seller of the shears, and even the proprietor himself, 
who had just stepped off the elevator, joined in an excited chorus of 
approval. Nothing so dramatic as this tall, splendidly groomed, steel- 
strong figure holding the slim form of Golden Locks over the heads of 
the crowd had met their routine-wearied eyes in many a long day. 

“Sir,” cried the seller as he pressed the shears into the hands of 
bewildered Golden Locks, “‘ None but the brave deserve the Fair!’ 
May she live to cut out your—er—collars for long and happy years !” 

Stirred by this chivalric compliment, the cash-boys burst into a 
cheer. 

Vexed and disgusted, Weyman was about to set his burden gently 
down when suddenly the coveted shears dropped from her gloveless 
fingers and her head sank on his shoulder. She had fainted. 

This caused much greater excitement. Advice, command, and com- 
ment filled the air: 

“Burn feathers under her nose. When my sister-in-law—— 

“They say that in fainting the best thing——” 

“ Carry her to the ladies’ parlor, young man. Don’t lose time. If 
it’s heart failure——” 

“ Aw, say—mister—she knows a good t’ing well as de next! Dat 
ain’t no real faint.” 

“Mame, ain’t he lovely? I wisht my head was——” 

Weyman cut the whole thing short by striding out the side entrance 
and depositing Golden Locks in a closed carriage waiting there for 
him. He had been en route to the nearest station, where he expected 
to take the train for his sister’s country place. 

Now he changed the direction curtly to,— 

“Dr. Hapgood’s—Fifth Avenue.” 

For there had been something in the touch of Golden Locks’ sunny 
hair as it brushed his cheek, something in the droop of her slim and 
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helpless figure, which made him totally averse to leaving her to be 
rescued and gossiped over by the maudlin curiosity of the crowd. Un- 
heeding the storm of comments roused by his action, he had said 
coolly that “The young woman is my cousin and I will take her to 
a physician.” 

“T wouldn’t thank him fer callin’ me a ‘ woman,’ ” sniffed a highly 
rouged clerk, returning to her post over the cologne counter. “He 
ain’t no gentleman to call her a woman!” 

Golden Locks was past drawing such fine distinctions. Her shining 
head still rested on Weyman’s broad shoulder. But before they had 
gone half-way to the doctor’s she sighed, moaned a little, and sat up, 
looking confusedly around her. 

“T—where are we?” she faltered. “ Was I dreaming? I thought 
we—were at the scissors counter.” 

“You grew a little giddy,” said Weyman gently, “and I am taking 
you to the doctor’s.” 

“T don’t need a doctor,” she cried in alarm. “It was just the hot 
air, the pushing, and being hun—— I mean being a little tired, you 
know.” 

“Good God!” thought Weyman, “ she needed that nickel for food!” 
He stopped the carriage and changed the route again. 

“You will let me out now?” she asked, pushing her hair from her 
forehead with a pathetically resolute attempt at trying to appear 
quite herself again. “I don’t care to drive farther—and I am so very 
much obliged. Oh, please, where are my scissors ?” 

“In my pocket,” said Weyman mendaciously, for the precious bar- 
gain had been lost. “I will give them to you as soon as we have had 
lunch.” 

His quiet, masterful tone had its effect. She yielded, and somehow 
Weyman felt no surprise when she betrayed an easy and unconscious 
acquaintance with all the gracious little ceremonies of the table. 

As she ate and drank a most lovely color came to her cheeks, and 
light swam in her eyes like twin stars radiating in reflection from the 
liquid beauty of companion lakes. 

Once she laughed, a little, low laugh, and looked at her friend with 
mischief in her glance, yet behind the mischief a touch of returning 
sadness. 

“T am a very dreadful girl,” she said. “I am eating and drinking 
with a total stranger whose name I shall never know.” 

“ My name is Robert Marshall Weyman,” interrupted her friend. 

She blushed. “Indeed, Mr. Weyman, I didn’t mean to ask you for 
it. I would rather not have known. For when people will never see 
each other again——” 

“Never is too big a word for us little mortals to play with. The 
Powers That Be defeat us whenever we use it.” 
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“Not when a woman uses it,” said Golden Locks calmly. “ You 
have rendered me a great service,”—she hesitated and blushed again, 
this time hotly but adorably as she thought of how she had been 
snatched up in those strong arms and restored to a chance at the 
shears,—“ a great service,” she went on. “But I ask for a greater. 
If you are a gentleman, you will not ask my name, nor try to dis- 


i] 


cover it.” 
“Unfortunately, I am not a gentleman,” said Weyman cheerfully, 


pouring out more wine for her before the watchful waiter could reach 
the bottle, “I am simply aman. And to-morrow I am coming to see you 
and bring you the scissors myself. I am afraid to trust you with them 
after this fatigue. You might cut your fingers.” 

That night an excited and worn-out Golden Locks sobbed forth 
the whole story to a white-faced, patient elder sister, a sister who 
had once been very fair herself, but who had long since woven into 
the dresses of more fortunate woman her youth, her beauty, and hope 
itself. 

“ And he just would know where I lived. He just would drive me 
home,” pursued Golden Locks. “And I couldn’t afford to lose those 
shears after all I went through for them—could I, dearest ?” 

“ Gladys,” said the other warningly, “ you will pay dearly for your 
wonderful bargain if you are not careful. Let me receive him, little 
one, not you.” 

“ Just as you like,” said Gladys scornfully. “ Why should I care?” 

Bui the plans of the most cautious too often defeat themselves. 
When Miss Strafford came herself into her tiny parlor, used generally 
to receive her customers, a light of instant recognition flashed into 
Weyman’s face. 

“Why, it’s Miss Julia Strafford!” he exclaimed. “I used to see 
you often at my uncle’s place when I was a youngster of ten—when 
your sister must have inhabited the nursery in long clothes. Don’t 
you remember me?” 

“T am sorry you have placed me,” said Miss Sirafford with grim 
frankness, though shaking hands. “You must perceive for yourself,” 
she added as they seated themselves, “that I and mine have dropped 
out of the race. We live, and we have our pleasures,” she added, with 
a proud disregard of truth which Weyman deeply respected, “but we 
live so busily, as wage-earners, that we have no time—to receive.” 

“Except in case of other wage-earners,” returned Weyman easily. 
“Quite so. I’m one myself. Made ten dollars on a magazine article 
this week and expect to get some more for a short story. Only I’m 
badly mixed as to my heroine’s gown—getting my chiffon and buttons 
in the wrong places, don’t you know. And I want you to advise me, 
vou and your sister, whose shears I must return,” 
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He took out a pair about the size of those lost, but of exquisitely 
fine workmanship. 

“These scissors are a grave responsibility,” he pursued. “I must 
return them to the actual owner. That is an unwritten law concerning 
bargains, you know.” 

“ Oh, you are incorrigible,” half sighed, half laughed Miss Strafford. 


A year after the girl at the cologne counter was discontentedly 
watching another mad scramble for “special sales.” 

“They won’t never git no such five-cent bargain as that yellow- 
haired girl did here last year,” she muttered to a “ saleslady” near her. 

“That’s the truth, Mame,” sighed the other. “I seen her out 
driving with him yesterday, and I never seen a man so happy lookin’. 
She makes him a pretty wife too.” 

“ Aw—pretty !” retorted the lady of the cologne, turning round to 
the nearest mirror and giving her pompadour an angry little poke. “It 
was jist the chanst she had—not her looks. If I had only knowed it 
was Weyman the millionaire and could ’a’ got my head on his 
shoulder——” 

“ He’d ’a’ married you sure, instead of her,’ 
ingly. 


> said her friend admir- 
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TWO FRIENDS 


BY ELSA BARKER 


HE fair friend of my body said to me: 
“Come, for the noon is near, 


And we should gather roses now, my dear ; 
For soon the time will be 
Chill twilight and the autumn of the year.” 


The stern friend of my spirit said to me: 

“ Daughter, thy way lies here— 

Here where the flint path leadeth to the clear 
Air of Eternity, 

On the Soul’s mountain, peaceful and austere.” 


And I?—I stood between them silently 

And wiped away a tear; 

For well I knew the flowers would disappear, 
The garden fade for me— 

And yet the flint path filled my soul with fear! 


————— 
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LIPPINCOTT 'S MAGAZINE 
FOR 1905 


The way to lead is to follow. If this sounds 
to you like a paradox, you don’t look deep 
enough. Below the surface of things it is 
true; and especially so of a Magazine. You 
must give people what they want, then you 
can step ahead and they will usually fall in. 
But how find out what they want? Well, 
here is a guide ready made. The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin has canvassed the libraries 
and thus states the facts: 


“Persons ask the question if free libraries are not an unneces- 
sary luxury, as mainly fiction is read in them. Friends of the 
libraries say in answer that a certain amount of good fiction acts 
on the mind in a healthy manner, and that after a hard day’s 
work one needs relaxation, and an interesting novel provides this 
in a delightful way. * * * The Librarian said that about 
seventy per cent. of all the books taken out were novels.” 


This was the burden of each Librarian’s re- 
port, and it goes to show what people—the 
People—-want. ‘“‘The People” is sovereign, 
and must have what they want. Thus, to 
lead them you must follow them, as we said 
at the beginning. | | | 
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(CONTINUED FROM OVER-PAGE.) 


Now, LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE has 
been doing this persistently and is going to 
do it more and more as it better learns how, 
The coming year will show advances; each 
month will give gains. The novels in hand, 
the short stories, the poems, the fun, are 
not going to be what “the People” don’t 
want. If they want fiction for relaxation, 
here it is going to be, and ata price so low 
as to be ridiculous. 

Instead of bothering with even the free li- 
braries, why not spend $2.50 per year—now’s 
the time !—or 25 cents a number, and secure 
each month a novel that is not worn thread- 
bare by thousands of readers and short 
stories that snap with freshness and origi- 
nality? Have it in your home, and let it 
belong to you—tales that provide relaxation 
in an interesting way, cheerful tales, happy 
tales, funny tales: an armful a month. 
Such is a nutshell description of 
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The American Nation 
A History 


From Original Sources, by Associated Scholars 


Edited by 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


In Twenty-eight Volumes 


HIS work is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complete history 
of America that has ever been undertaken. The work is under the editorial super- 
vision of Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard University, in con- 

sultation with advisory committees appointed by the Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas, and 
Wisconsin Historical Societies. The history will be complete in twenty-eight volumes, 
each the work of an acknowledged historical scholar who is a specialist in that period of 
our nation’s history of which his volume treats. Each writer has spent years of study in 
preparing for this great work, and has searched all records and historical data. The 
names of these scholars are an assurance of the authority, finality, and permanence of 
this great work. The plan of the narrative is chronological, the volumes following each 
other in close sequence, and its scope a critical, political, biographical account of the 
events and forces which have been vital in the making of our nation. Five volumes are 
now ready, and the remaining volumes will follow quickly. This first group of five is 
complete in itself. 

Vol. I. The European Background of American History, by Professor E. P. 
Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. It deals with the condition of European 
civilization at the time of the sailing of Columbus and just after, which led to 
his voyages and other journeys to the American continent. 


Vol. II. Basis of American History, by Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia 
University, deals particularly with the conditions of the American continent 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian civilization, climate, 
typography, etc. 

Vol. III. Spain in America, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals with 
the period of Spanish colonization in North America between the years 1450 
and 1580. 

Vol. IV. England in America, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, deals with the early English Colonies in Virginia and New England— 
the beginnings of what are now the States of Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Verrnont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

Vol. V. Colonial Self-Government, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr 
College, deals with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, English, 
and Dutch Colonies. 

Each volume is illustrated with frontispiece and maps in color and black and 
white. Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, with Gilt 
Lettering, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, Five Volumes 
in Box, net, $9.00. 
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ARK TWAIN needs no introduction to American readers. He has to- 
M day perhaps the largest audience of any living writer. His literary 

activity has covered a period of over forty years, during which a 
numerous succession of humorists have enjoyed a brief popularity and 
disappeared, leaving hardly a memory behind. The stories selected for 
publication in this uniform edition of Mark Twain’s Funniest Books reveal his 
most characteristic touch on a vast variety of subjects. 
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The set contains six beautiful volumes. The books are printed on paper 
made especially for this edition. The pages are unusually large, clear, and 
easy to read—printed from a special set of plates. There are 18 full-page 
illustrations by representative artists. The volumes are handsomely bound 
in a special quality of silk-finished cloth, with gilt tops, untrimmed edges, and 
gold cover decorations. 


THEY ARE WORTH READING TWICE 


Our Offer We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 


you, send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, 
send us $1.00 every month for 11 months, In order to keep you in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
In writing, state which periodical you want. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 


‘*Life on the Mississippi,’? by Mark Twain, may be substituted 
for any one of the above books. It is bound the same 
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Two men, not related but looking absolutely alike—one married, the other a bachelor— 
secretly change places. The novel develops along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, 
compelling story ; not a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of life in 
action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 

While in course of serial publication the story was followed with feverish interest, 
Readers besought the publishers for advance proofs, and one in particular, pleading that he 
had heart disease, feared that he might die before the story was finished. 

One of the oldest subscribers to Blackwood’ s Magazine, in which the story was published 
as a serial in England, wrote to the editor: ‘‘ Never since I waited feverishly sixty years 
ago for ‘ Monte-Christo’ have I been so excited by a story. And Mrs. Thurston has given 
me what Dumas did not—a perpetually increasing wonder as to how the adventure is to end.”’ 

IlMustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50 


A LADDER OF SWORDS By GILBERT PARKER 


Author of ‘‘ The Right of Way.’’ 

In wholly different vein from the author’s last novel, ‘‘ The Right of Way,’ 
exquisite romance, delightful in conception, swift and compelling in interest, and written in 
the finished style of this great novelist. The scenes on the Island of Jersey are of idyllic 
freshness and beauty, and in the Seigneur of Rozel, the lord of the island, the author has 
produced a character of delightful humor and braggadocio. It is a thoroughly rounded, 
satisfying story, written with brilliancy and charm of style. 

IMustrated by the Kinneys. Post 8vo, $1.50 
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Author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers.’’ 

This new story by the author of ‘‘ The Four Feathers,’’ not only introduces the reader 
to strange phases of modern London life, but speedily involves him in a plot of engrossing 
interest, which centers round a man who must needs choose between military honor and the 
good name of his wife. The plot is intensely interesting throughout, growing more and 


more involved with every chapter. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50 


VERGILIUS By IRVING BACHELLER 


Author of ‘‘ Eben Holden.”’ 

After two-years work along new lines, Irving Bacheller has produced in ‘‘ Vergilius’’ a 
story of new atmosphere and unusual power. The scenes are those of ancient Rome in the 
days of Augustus Czsar, and of Palestine under the dark rule of Herod on the eve of the 
Nativity. The story is one of tender affection and strong situations, and the final scene is a 
crowning touch of rare beauty. 
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Esther Singleton’s : 
FAMOUS WOMEN 


Octavo, net, $1.60 


Max Beosbilen’s 
THE POET’S CORNER 
Flat Quarto, net, $1.50 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Octavo, net, $4.00 





Biography and BellesWettres 





James Grant Wilson's 
THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES 


2 Vols., Octavo, net, $10.00 


THE ROMANCE OF 
LADY ISABEL BURTON 


Octavo, net, $3.50 


George Saintsbury’s 
A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 
Vol. IIT. Octavo, net, $3.50 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
WILLIAM COWPER 


4 Vols., Octavo, net, $15.00 


Frank Moore Colby’s 
IMAGINARY OBLIGATIONS 


12mo, net, $1.20 


Andrew Lang's 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
Vol. III. Octavo, net, $3.50 





Miscellaneous Books 





Miss H. A. Guerber’s 
POPULAR OPERAS 


Illustrated. 12mo, net, $1.20 


Lewis Henry Morgan's 
THE LEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS 
= Illustrated. Octavo, net, $5.00 
William Potts’ 
MORE NOTES FROM UNDERLEDGE 
12mo, net, $1.00 


ORIGINAL JOURNALS OF THE 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Send for circular 





Anna Alice Chapin’s 
MASTERS OF SONG 
Illustrated. 
JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE 
Compiled by Alfred Stead 


“RR 
to 
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12mo, net, 


00 


Octavo, net, $5 


Edward S. Devine’s 
THE PRACTICE OF CHARITY 


16mo, net, 60 cents 


Wilhelm Lubke’s 
HISTORY OF ART 


2 Vols., Octavo, net, $10.00 





Dads, Pleas & Company 
Publishers, Tem York 


Send fur 


we Baliday 
Catalogue 
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FROM FOHN LANE’S XMAS LIST 








CAPTAIN AMYAS 


I2mo. By Dotr WyLLaRDE $1.50 
Author of “‘ THE STORY OF EDEN”’ and ‘‘ THE RAT TRAP” 


Being the career of D’Arcy Amyas, late Master of R. M. S. Princess 








BEFORE THE CRISIS HELEN ALLISTON 
A NOVEL A NOVEL 


ramo. By F. B. Morr $1.50 By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Children’ 


A picture of John Brown and the border A mature romance on a charming back- 
warfare in Kansas. 


' : ground of child life. 
“A genuine straightforward romance of adven- 
ture.”’— Philadelphia Press. I12mo. $1.50 














THE WILLIAM PETERKINS 
SPECIALIST THE STORY OF A DOG 


‘ : Translated from 
A NOVEL S HAKESPEARE the Guman & Geen SCHUBIN 
By A. M. IRVINE by Mrs. Joun Lane 
A tale of keen psychologic insight PEDAGOGUE With illustrations by 
which the reader will not halt over. P CL. no — 
12mo. 00, 
xamo. $1.50 AND POACHER 














THE LOG OF seers A NEW PAOLO 
THE GRIFFIN By Ricnarp GarneTT and FRANCESCA 


Tue Story oF A CRUISE FROM THE 








Saye aces pre ea Author of ‘‘ The Twilight A NOVEL 
By DonALD MAXWELL of the Gods,”’ etc. By ANNIE E. HotpsworTH 
With 110 illustrations by the Author of ‘‘ The Years That 
author, of which 16 are in color. 12mo. $1.25, net the Locust Hath Eaten,” etc. 
12mo. $2.00, net 12mo. $1.50 














A LATER PEPYS 


The correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart., Master in Chancery, i se with Mrs. Chapone, 
Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, William Franks, Sir James Macdonald, Major Rennell, Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall, and others. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Alice C. C. Gaussen. 
With numerous illustrations. 2 volumes, boxed. 8vo. $7.50, et | 
“‘ The daily life of a London gentleman of wealth and refinement is depicted quite as clearly as in the case 
of the Diary of Samuel.’’— Washington Evening Star. 








EMILE ZOLA—WNove ist anp REFORMER 


By Ernest ALFreD VIZETELLY 


With numerous illustrations, portraits, etc. . 8vo. $3.50, net 
‘* Indispensable to the student of literature.’”—Guy CaRLETon Ler, Baltimore Sun. 

















WRITE FOR HOLIDAY LIST 
Fobn Lane “67 Fifth Avene New York 
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My Recollections 
By PRINCESS CATHARINE RADZIWILL 


A graphic story of inside society and court life of Europe. Important as personal history and 
character drawing of the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the late Empress Frederic, Madame 
de Balzac and a dozen others. $3.50 net; postage I5c. 





Studies of a Book-Lover 
By THOMAS MARC PARROT 


Records of a book-lover’s journeyings through the ‘‘ Land of Books.’’ Matthew Arnold and 
Browning, Gray, Goldsmith and Johnson, Robert Ferguson and his day in Edinburgh, Milton’s account 
of himself and Scott, are the subjects of the essays. Full-page portraits. $1.25 net; postage, 8c. 


Our West Indian Neighbors 


Covers all the Islands of the Caribbean Sea, their political and social conditions, picturesque 
features, fascinating history and attractions for the traveller. Mr. Ober is a traveller of rare and varied 
experience. Fifty-four full-page illustrations, $2.50 net; postage 2Ic. 





Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life 
By JOHN COLEMAN 


A most interesting book of stage reminiscence. Full of interesting anecdotes of Dickens, 
Macready, Bulwer-Lytton, Charles Reade, etc. There is not a page without its graphic portrait or its 
interesting anecdote. 16 plates, 2 vols., $6.00 net ; postage, 35c. 





Men and Manners Napoleon’s 
of the Third Republic Visitors and Captives 








By ALBERT D. VAN DAM By JOHN GALGER 
A valuable criticism on prominent men of An interesting contribution to the history 
the Third Republic. $3.00 net ; postage, 15c. of France. $2.50 net; postage, I5c. 





The Ancient Capitol | i 
7 Scotland |:« An Indian Garden 


By SAMUEL COWAN By H. C. EGGAR 

From the Invasion of Agricola to the pass- 

ing of the Reform Bill, 1832. 2 vols., $7.50 
net ; postage, 40c. 


Wisdom gf Folly | The Light Invisible 


Descriptions and experiences of life in 
India. $2.00 net; postage, I2c. 








By COSMO HAMILTON By ROBERT BENSON 
A witty satire on English society life. Psychic phenomena experienced and de- 
$1.25. | scribed by an English priest. $1.50. 





ALL BOOKSELLERS 


‘JAMES POTT @ CO., NEW YORK 
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HISTORY OF THE 


MOORISH EMPIRE 
IN EUROPE 


By S. P. SCOTT 


Author of “ Through Spain” 


‘¢ There is no other work covering the period of Moorish dominion in Europe in any- 
thing approaching an adequate manner—certainly nothing in English which makes a pre- 
tense at completeness. . . . Even the average reader is in a position to judge how well he 
has succeeded in giving us a definite and living presentment of a race.’’— Globe, N. Y. 


‘*Mr. Scott’s monumental and laborious work may be commended for its thorough- 
ness.’’— Daztly Chronicle, London. 


“Tt would be small praise to say that Mr. Scott’s books contain the best account in 
English of the rise and fall of Mohammedan dominion in Southwestern Europe ; for 
these three well-made volumes will find few and poor competitors in English.’’ — Boston 
Atlantic Monthly. 


‘¢In no other work in English is there such a rich harvest of material for the history 
of the inner life of the Moors in Europe. The book must be pronounced a work of real 
value, a dignified and pleasantly written treatment of one of the most fascinating epi- 
sodes in history.’’—Zondon Speaker. 


‘* Our author has treated his fascinating subject in a manner that adds to its attractive- 
ness. He has given to his readers the most satisfactory, as well as the most accurate 
account that has been written of the Moorish Empire in Europe.’’—Ba/timore Sun. 


‘* With its tremendous list of authorities in many languages, its all-inclusive concep- 
tion of the province of history, his work has the crowning advantage of being ever vivid, 
and therefore unflaggingly interesting.’’—A/at/ and Express. 


“This imposing and handsomely produced work is interesting from beginning to 
end. . . . Hehas produced a book of deep and real interest.’’—London Atheneum. 


‘‘With a rare gift in the selection of the chapters of history which are most filled 
with ‘human interest,’ Mr. Scott has also a peculiar charm of style—a certain keenness 
which has served to make the events of a distant past fascinating. The history of the 
Moorish people in Europe, as he presents it, is infinitely more absorbing and ever ex- 
citing than any chapter of fiction ever written,’’— Zhe Bulletin, San Francisco. 


Three large octavo volumes 
Decorated cloth, gilt tops, rough edges, in box, $10.00 per set 
Carriage extra 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers Philadelphia and London 
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Suggestion 


























FORMER PRICE . $32 
SPECIAL PRICE . 19 


SAVING $17 
PAYABLE $1 PER MARTH 


THE PRICE WILL BE RAISED JANUARY | 


Te: purchase of the entire editions of the Eversley Shakespeare published by The Macmillan 








You assume no obligation 
by signing the coupon 
in the corner. 


The Books can be returned 
if you do not like them. 














Company, and of the Portfolie of Rare Sha: espeare Prints, edi'ed by Mr. Seymour Eaton, 
has enabled the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to offer this fascinating Shakespeere _— to the 
American public at less than one-half the price for which it could otherwise te obtained. 
In fact, these works, in connection with a two years’ subscription to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, can now 
be obtained by the convenient method of small monthly payments at an actual saving of $17 over 
the price formerly charged by the original publishers. This price will be increased January 1, next. 














THE BEST AND LATEST SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


I, The Eversley Shakespeare tu.cem. 


The necessity of having an edition of Shakespeare in the house is now no more questioned than the 
need cf having the Bible or the dictionary. The only debatable point is whate tition to buy. The 
Eversley Shakespeare, edited by Dr. C. H. Herford, of the University of Wales, and published in ten 
volumes by the Mavmiilan ( ompany, is preéminently the edition for the reader of intelligence and culture. 
The text of the p!avs is fully annotated, and the editing thoroughly ng pry The ten volumes of plays, 
and Hamilton Mabie's Life of Shakespeare, are all of convenient size (41% by 7 inches), of exceptionally 
clear typography, and are bound in dark red interlaken cloth. 


II, Rare Shakespeare Prints .panaist, 


The portfolio of Rare Prints is edited by Seymour Eaton, librarian of the Booklovers’ Library, which 
fact alone guarantees the excellence of the collection. The portfolio contains 150 prints, which for con- 
venience in handling are gathered intotwelve booklets. The subjects t:eated are widely variant and 
fully illustrative of all subjects in which the intelligent reader of Shakespeare finds interest. Portraits of 
the great dramatist and of actors and actresses whose reputations have been founded on Shakesperian 
roles, the conceptions which famous painters have given us of Shakesperian scenes and characters, repro- 
ductions of old playbills, etc., make this an indispensable part of a useful set of Shakespeare. 


Ill. The Review of Reviews "si? 


In addition to all this, the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will be sent you fortwo years. The REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS, with its sane editorials. timely contributed articles, and wealth of illustrations, has, 
in these stirring times, enhanced value for every American citizen. Its subscribers say, it is 
the one magazine that keeps them “ up with the times.” 


ALL FOR $1 A MONTH 


You need only to cut out and fill in the attached coupon, mail to us at once, and 
we will send you, express prepaid, the whole Shakespeare library and the portfolio 
for inspection. If you like them, send us $1.00 a month for 15 months, or $14.25 
cash, and your name wil: be placed upon our subscription list at once. If they 
do not meet your need, you may return them in five days at our expense. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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The 
Review 
of Reviews 

Company 
13 Astor Place 

New York 
Send me the Evers. 
iey Shakespeare Set, 
with Portfolio of Prints. 
which you are offering 
with a 2 years’ subscription 
for The Review of Reviews. 
Ifthey are satisfactory, I will 

y $x a month for 15 months. 
tfact. 1 will return them in good 
ondition 
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$3.00 Per Year 





Diaries and 
Letters of 
George 
Bancroft 











constantly came in contact. 


illustrations. 





New Series of 
Letters from 
Madame 
Waddington 








European Political 
Questions of Inter- 


est to America 
By Frank A. Vanderlip 











and forming foreign policies. 









4 - Sys a saat? so" 








RIBNERS 


FOR. 


A series of articles from the most valuable part of Mr. Ban. 
croft’s correspondence and diaries :—papers dealing with his 
student life in Europe, when he met all the great personalities of the 
time; with the later days of his life in Germany, when he was Ambas- 
sador, and especially with the period of the Franco-German War, 
when Emperor William, Bismarck, Moltke, and all the famous gen- 
erals and statesmen of that day were among those with whom he 
The articles will be accompanied by numerous portraits and other 





Some of Madame Waddington’s letters, published in Scribner's 
Magazine two years ago, attracted wide attention by their descrip- 
tions of life and society in England, where her husband was French 
Ambassador 1n the ’80s—letters written with the most attractive 
verve and brightness. The new series to be published in 1905 deal 
with her life in Italy, and have all the interest and brilliancy of her 
former correspondence. 


Mr. Vanderlip, as former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
author of the papers on “The American Commercial Invasion of 
Europe,” in Scribner’s Magazine, stands almost alone in his knowl 
edge of the current public problems and political tendencies of 
European countries. He writes of the questions of labor, socialism, 
suffrage, elections, education, religious troubles, etc., etc., the men 
who are shaping events, and of motives which are moving parties 
The papers will contain some remarkable illustrations from 


photographic material collected under the author’s direction. 





The Paris 
Workingman 
By 
Walter A. Wyckoff 








The War 
in the 
Far East 











Professor Wyckoff’s papers on the Paris workingman will appear 
during the year 1905. He has lived for some months the life of the 
Paris workman, and has studied him as he studied the American 
laborer in his well-known papers “ The Workers.” Professor Wyck- 
off’s articles will be fully illustrated. 


Mr. John Fox, Jr., who has been the representative of the Maga- 
zine on the Japanese side during the whole first period of the war, 
will publish the result of his experience in several important articles. 
Mr. T. F. Millard will follow his articles on the Russian side by a 
particularly interesting article on certain methods and tactics de- 
veloped during the conflict. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
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| 1905 


The publication of a new novel by Mrs. Wharton is naturally an 
event of very unusual importance in the field of magazine literature. 
“The House of Mirth” is a novel of contemporary American 
social life, having for its motive a study which will be instantly recog- 
nized as typical :—the life and social career of a girl reared, educated, 
and exploited in society with but one thought and end in view—the 
achievement of a successful marriage. The novel as a whole affords 


54> <= (YC S\3= SC) > 





25 Cents Per Copy 








Mrs. 
Wharton’s 
New Novel 








an extraordinarily vivid picture of the life of modern society and its conditions. 


Mr. E. S. Curtis has been for several years securing with great 
care a pictorial record of the pure Indian types. The importance of 
this work is clear, and Mr. Curtis’s results show a most extraordinary 
collection of photographs, of great scientific value, and of speciai 
artistic interest. Selections from Mr. Curtis’s pictures wii: appear in 
Scribner’s next v2ar, accompanied by text written by Mr. George 
Bird Grinnell, t'.e wel)-nown authority on Indian life. 


There will be published in Scribner’s during the coming year not only 
many notable stories by such well-known writers as Edith Wharton, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, F. Hopkinson Smith, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Mary 
R. S. Andrews, Dr. Henry van Dyke, John Fox, Jr., E. W. Townsend, 
Nelson Lloyd, Maarten Maartens, and others, but more than the 
usual number by new writers of promise. The illustrated and general 
papers will be of the same high and interesting character as in the past. 


The coming year of the Magazine will be a notable one in its illus- 
trations. The publishers feel confident that for beauty and richness, 
combined with artistic quality, it will remain unsurpassed. Among 
the artists who will contribute are Maxfield Parrish, F. Walter 
Taylor, Sarah S. Stilwell, F. C. Yohn, Walter Appleton Clark, Ed- 
ward Penfield, Howard Chandler Christy, Daniel Vierge, J. C. Leyen- 
decker, E. C. Peixotto, Henry Reuterdahl, W. J. Aylward, Frank 








The 


American 
indian 














Short Fiction 
and 
Special Articles 














Art Features 
for 
Next Year 








Brangwyn, Sydney Adamson, Harrison Fisher, A. B. Frost, W. Glackens, A. I. Keller, Jules 


Guérin, Mrs. May Wilson Preston, F. E. Schoonover, 
Henry McCarter, S. M. Arthurs, 
Lawrence, Beatrice Stevens, 


George Wright, Raymond M. Crosby, 
Claude A. Shepperson, B. West Clinedinst, Wm. Hurd 
C. Allan Gilbert, Edwin B. Child, and Kar] Anderson. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS,-PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects ; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in Eng!and. 





Nineteenth Century 

and After. 
** For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and 
regardedas 7 1odel in its way.” —Lzterary 
World. 





Fortnightly Review. 


‘*Fullofreadablearticles ” Lzving Church. 
‘*Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp ’— 
Zion's Herald ‘ Thorough discussions of 
great political and social questions.” — 7 Ae 


New Unity. 








Contemporary Review. 
‘“'The names many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence "—Revzew of 
Reviews. 


Westminster Review. 

‘* Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.”— Weekly 
Witness. 








Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
‘“‘Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’—7he 


Bookman. 








Quarterly Review. 

‘‘The bulwark of conservative opinion.” 
‘* Veritably a condensed library with varied 
and attractive articles.” — Philadelphia 
Press 





Edinburgh Review. 

The rival of ‘‘The Quarterly.” ‘‘It is re- 
freshing when magazines are changing to 
turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.””—Can- 
ada Presbvterzan. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASWING. 





NINETERNTH CENTURY CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


WESTMINSTER 


Review, each $4 so per year; any two, $8 50; any three $12 00; all four $16.00; single copies 
40 cents. EpINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies $1 25 .BLACKWooD’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 3u cents; With one quar- 


terly, $6 50; with two, $10.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 


7 and g Warren Street. 


New York 
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Ralph Waldo <A Medizval 


Emerson Princess 


: The True Story of Jacqueline, last independent 
Poet and Thinker sovereign of Holland, Zealand, and 


i th Luther Cary, author of Hainaut, 1401-1436 no 
™~ ag ion a etc. ire, uniform By Ruth Putnam, author of ‘ William 


with Miss Cary’s other works. the Silent.” 8vo, with 38 illustra- 
: : tions. Net, $2.25. (By mail, $2.40) 
With 20 photogravure illustrations. ‘*Miss Putnam is one of those agreeable histor- 


Net, $3.50. (By mail, $3-75) ians who have the art of writing history which is not 

Addressed not to the student but to the general only authoritative and trustworthy, but dramatic. 
raters this volume shows Eimeron she looks to Here 35 real woman and a real princes an he 
the generation succeeding his own. shaped for fiction.” —Zi tevary World. 


Portraits of the 17th Century 


Historical and Literary 
By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 7 wo Parts. 
8vo. With about 30 illustrations. Sold separately, each, $2.50 net. 


These brilliant essays include as subjects many of the most notable persons in the history and literature 
of France of the seventeenth century. Thename of Miss Wormeley (the translator of Balzac) is sufficient 
guarantee that the English reader will have a translation accurate as well as scholarly. 


Japanese Life Narragansett 
in Town and Bay 


Coun tr Its Historic = eens i cguammaaaa and 
icturesque Setting. 

7 By Edgar Mayhew Bacon, author of 

By Geo. Wm. Knox. No. 2 in Our ““The Hudson kiver from Ocean to 

Asiatic Neighbours. t2mo. Illustra- a. age — tga Pine 50 

: rawings by the author and numer- 

ted. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.30) ous photographs. Net, $3.50. (Car- 


Dr. Knox’s book treats intimately of the daily riage, 25 cents) 
Mr. Bacon presents in a form similar to his 


- of the Japanese, their relicion, and the tradi- ** Hudson River’’ another volume emphasizing the 
tions that have helped or hindered them in their —_ nique beauty, the great historic interest, and the 
remarkable progress. legendary charm of Rhode Island’s noble bay. 


BreaKing the Wilderness 


The story of the conquest of the far west, from the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the first descent 
of the Colorado by Powell and the completion of the Union Pacific Railway. it 
particular account of the exploits of trappers and traders. 


By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, author of ‘‘ The Romance of the Colorado River,” 
‘‘North Americans of Yesterday,’’ etc. 8vo, fully illustrated. Net, $3.50. 
(Carriage 25 cents) 


While there have been numerous books published relating to various parts of this period, yet there 
appears to be no single volume which presents a comprehensive and concise view of the whole. It is 
intended that ** Breaking the Wilderness ” shall, in a measure, fill this place. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


A series of twenty works of art (no more, no less) 


1. Mezzotints. By Cyril. DavexrorT 2. Porcelain. By EpwArD DILLON 
8vo. With 44 ge oe (28 colored) 


NCE: 


a 


KLE 


‘ 
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8vo. With go photogravure illustrations 


et, $6.75 ; io ee 

‘ , A history of Porcelain both in the Far East and 

une and complete monograph. The in the West, illustrating the steps by which the 

pesos AK u YGauipped for his task by historical Porcelain of China found its way to the adjacent 
y and technical knowledge.” —Scotsman. lands of Korea and Japan and finally to Europe. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS 
27 & 29 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


% GPPUTNAMS SONS 28 
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THE CLOSED BOOK 


By William Le Queux OPEN IT! 


OW an old manuscript leads to the finding of the 
lost jewels of Lucrezia Borgia and the famous 
Borgia poison—and what comes of it. Mr. 

Le Queux throws new light on the character of Lucrezia 


Borgia. $1.50. 


THE REAL NEW YORK 


By Rupert Hughes READ IT! 


OU will read it once for the story, once for its infor- 
mation, and once again for sheer enjoyment of its 
cleverness and humor. The first book to breathe © 











the very spirit of the metropolis. One hundred illus- 


trations by Hy. Mayer—twenty-four in color. $1.50, net. 





THE FIRST 
AMERICAN KING 


By George Gordon Hastings THINK! 


ILL the United States soon become a monarchy ? 

An intensely interesting romance with a thought- 

ful sociological basis. Two men of to-day awake 
seventy-five years later to find a king and titled nobility 
ruling the land. A keen arraignment of present con- 


ditions. $1.00, net. 





The Smart Set Publishing Co., -- 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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$7.2 jor $40 


The twelve issues of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for 1904 
constitute the finest specimens of magazine building. They are 
undoubtedly as beautiful typographically as the printers art can 
make them, and in the matter of literary and illustrative com- 
pleteness they cannot 
be excelled. We have 
bound the tweive num- 
bers in two volumes 


wis: 
‘ and have used the fin- 
4) 











est maroon cclored 
buckram in the bind- 
ing. These volumes 
(Nos. 3 and 4) sell for 
$2.00 each or $4.00 
the set. We have only 
sufficient back num- 
bers on hand to bind 
up 300 sets, and these sets have been reserved for our Christ- 
mas offer to new subscribers. We shall fill orders immediately 
upon receipt. First come first served. Read the following 
special terms: 














Our Christmas Offer 


Send Four Dollars to pay for the bound volumes of 1904 as noted above and we will 
not only deliver to you these volumes but will include a full year’s subscription to 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for 1905. We pay all express charges to any point 
in the United States. If you live in Canada c Mexico add forty cents. The 
regular price of the bound volumes is $4.00 and a year’s subscription to THE 
BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE costs $3.00. Total $7.00. By accepting this special 
Christmas offer you obtain both for Four Dollars. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 

THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE is the newest magazine success. Every 
issue is absolutely abreast with the times. Never before have so many good 
things been said about a new publication. The color pictures, the informing 
articles, the single story usually from 8,000 to 10,000 words, and the ‘‘ World 
of Print’? have each won a sure place in ‘‘the magazine that is different.’’ 
You should see the Christmas number at any rate. There will be 160 pages of 
the most beautiful magazine matter. We doubt if The Booklovers will be 
equalled by any other Christmas publication. 


Send $4.00 by check or money order. 
Tue BookLoveERS MAGAZINE 


1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT THAT 
WILL BE APPRECIATED 


A_SET OF THE CHARTERHOUSE 
THACKERAY- 


NE of the most sumptuous, as it will also prove to be 
the most satisfactory and lasting, presentation of 
Thackeray’s novels. Over 300 steel plates and 1800 

wood engravings by Thackeray, DuMaurier, Cruikshank and 
others. The full-page plates printed on Japanese vellum. 


26 volumes. Buckram or ribbed cloth, 
$3.50, net, per volume 


CHAMBER S’S 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


HE most authoritative, comprehensive, accurate, and 
convenient general work of reference upon English 
literature in existence. It includes the whole range of 

English literature, from the earliest times to this day, and in 

all quarters of the globe. 


Illustrated. 3 imperial octavo volumes. $15.00, 
net, per set. Half morocco, $25.50, net. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
SHAKESPEARE 


RINTED from new plates on heavy paper, with broad | 
margins and large type, the lines being numbered. ‘The 
most’ eminent of English figure and decorative artists 
have contributed the forty illustrations in colors to this edition. 

Each play is presented with comprehensive notes, and a 
glossary and an index of Shakespeare’s characters are also 
furnished. Richly bound. 


20 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $25.00; <hree-quarters 
morocco, gilt top, $50.00, net. 







































































We will send full descriptive circulars of these books to any address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 






















LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 









$2.00 A Year 


(62 ISSUES) 


10 Cents A Copy 


THE INDEPENDENT is not a class publica- 
tion. It is an up-to-date national and interna- 
tional illustrated weekly with sixty pages of reading 
matter. It is divided into four main departments in 
which everything of importance in the whole world is treated. 










THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and strictly 
unbiased account of the important events of the 
week told in brief paragraphs. It is a time-saver. 


EDITORIALS—T ue INDEPENDENT’s interpretation of these 
events, discussed positively and fearlessly in every 
field of thought—Art, Ethics, Literature, Politics, 
Religion, Science, Sociology, etc. 

SIGNED ARTICLES—By the leading authorities in the 
world. “THE INDEPENDENT prints more articles 
from the ablest writers than any other paper in- 
the United States.” 


BOOK REVIEWS—AIl the important books published in 
the English language reviewed by critics of 
authority who cannot be deceived by what is 
faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the book 
lover and book buyer. 


For $2.00 a year THE INDEPENDENT gives more in quantity and 
quality than any monthly or weekly magazine in the United States. 

























INDEPENDENT 
New York: 


fe) 
y Please send me THE 
‘+ INDEPENDENT until January 
1, 1906, for $2.00. I enclose 
25 cents, the balance, $1.75, I 
will send January 1, 1905, 


Special Offer to New Subscribers 
Eight Weeks Free. 


We will send you THE INDEPENDENT until January 
1, 1906, for $2.00, payable 25 cents down and $1.75 
January 1st (or $2.00 in ene remittance if you pre- 
fer), if the accompanying coupon is sent us. 
This gives you the remaining issues of this 
year free, so the sooner you accept the offer 
the more issues you will RR LNNOINE ooo ck cecccccsccecsese 
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As a Historical Novel 





‘«When we reach the war 
period we recognize that we 
are in the hands of a mas- 
ter."’—Jngutrer, Philadel- 
phia. 


‘‘ The parts that deal with 
the Civil War are unsur- 
passed in fiction.’’—/Press, 
Philadelphia. 


‘‘Here is a novel that 
should take rank not far 
below Tolstoy’s tremendous 
‘War and Peace.’ ’’—Fitts- 
burg Gazette. 


‘«Mr. Morgan has lifted 


South from their provincial 
setting, and marked them 
on the great war map of the 
world.’’—Evening Post, 
New York. 


««« The Issue’ will rank as 
one of the most remarkable 
novels of the season, and 
will be among the few des- 
tined to live as of real his- 
toric value.’’—Bookseller, 
Chicago. 

‘©The best novel of the 


Civil War that we have 
had.’’—Sua”, Baltimore. 


the battlefields of the 











THE ISsuE:—~— 


| As a Piece of Literature | 


‘«Such novels as ‘ The Issue’ 
are rare upon any theme. It is 
a work that must have cost tre- 
mendous toil, a masterpiece. 
It is superior to ‘ The Crisis.’ ’’ 
—Pittsburg Gazette. 


‘It has a wide sweep. It is 


full of vigorous movement, of | 
Its | 


vivid, stirring pictures. 
turns and phrases are sharp 
and surprising, even startling. 
It mixes humor with its 
heroics.’’—Mew York Sun. 


‘« «The Issue’ is a big book.’ 


'—St. Paul Dispatch. 


‘««The Issue’ is worth read- 
ing.”’—News and Courier, 
Charleston, S. C. 


‘A great American novel.”’ 
—Bulletin, San Francisco. ° 


‘‘Will stand prominently 
forth as the strongest book that 
the season has given us. The 
novel is a brilliant one, and 
will command wide attention.’’ 
—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


‘‘It is remarkable for its 
scope of knowledge and its 
impressive scene painting.’’— 
Record-Herald, Chicago. 


By GEORGE MORGAN ee 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 °® 





As a Love Story 


‘‘The love story running 
| through the book is very 
| tender and _ sweet.’’—.Sy, 
| Paul Dispatch. 









‘““Po, a sweet, lovable 
heroine.’’— The 
Milwaukee. 







Sentinel 










‘‘A love story of undeni- 





| able purity and sweetness.’ 
—Journal, New York. 







‘« The love interest of the 
book is genuine, and full of 
charm. Po, the heroine, is 
unique among heroines and 
altogether delightful.’’— 
News, Nashville. 










‘*Po is the leading spirit of 
the Evangelical movement, 
a most interesting picture of 
which is given with realistic 
dramatic force.’’—/Press, 
Philadelphia. 














‘«Mr. Morgan has given us 
in the pages that describe 
the religious movement of 
which Po was the leading 
spirit, a picture that is ex- 
ceedingly praiseworthy.’’— 
Sun, Baltimore. 











‘«The love story is charm- 
ing.’’— World, New York. 


















PUBLISHED BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA. 





















The True Henry Clay. The most recent ad- 
dition to the ‘True 


Biographies” which have won such wide popularity and 
distinct success for their presentation of great Americans in 
an intimate and at the same time dignified manner. Mr. 
Rogers, formerly editor of McClure’s Magazine, was born 
and reared in the Clay country. The farm of his family 
adjoined Clay’s famous country place ** Ashland.”” He has 
made a lifetime study of Clay and his environment, and he 
writes from the knowledge obtained through a long and 
close family friendship with the great American, as well as ~ 
from a thorough acquaintance with the literature on the collins: He had 
access to all the private Clay papers now in possession of the Clay family, 
who gave to him as well every assistance in the preparation of his work. His 
——— book is notable for its wealth of anecdote and for 
Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated tS Portrayal of Clay as a man. The volume con- 
cloth, $2.00, net; half morocco, tains twenty-four illustrations, most of them from 


$5.00, net. Postage, 14 cents photographs made especially for the work. 
extra. 





A Dictionary of the Drama A guide to the plays, play- 

wrights, players, and play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and America, from the earliest times to the 
present. To be complete in two octavo volumes, of which Volume I. is now 
ready. This work has been the labor of years, and every endeavor has been 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS made to secure comprehensiveness with accuracy. 
+ tie te It is designed to provide the student and general 
volumes of over 600 pages each. eader with a handy means of ready reference to the 
Volume I. (A—G), now ready. leading facts in the history of the theatre in the 


$3.00, net, per volume. Postage i itai 
— United States and Great Britain. 
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Modern Industrial Progress. A ew volume which 
describes in plain, prac. 


| ticable, and yet accurate manner what has been done 
_ in the last few years, especially in the fields of inven- 
tion and mechanical construction. The book tells of 
the making of sky-scrapers, of armor-plate, of the 
Pe * great guns, etc.; of the discovery and application of 
————— the principles of wireless telegraphy ; in fact it covers 
Ey C. H. COCHRANE. the whole field of industrial progress. Profusely 
Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. and beautifully illustrated with reproductions from 


Decorated cloth. $3.00, net. : 
paieeieeien, accurate photographs, drawings, etc. 





Love’s Labour’s Lost. The new volume in this most scholarly 
of all editions of Shakespeare’s plays. It 


contains the voluminous foot-notes, annotations, and comparisons of text which 
have been a feature of the other thirteen volumes of this monumental work. 


‘‘Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, whose monumental volumes are the 
admiration of every true student of Shakespeare.””—Dr. William Aldis Wright, 
preface to the second edition of «« The Cambridge Shakespeare.”’ 


Previously published : 
Twelfth Night Much Ado About Nothing 
By HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. ‘the Merchant of Venice A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. : 
The Tempest Macbeth (ezised) 
Variorum Edition. Large 8vo. Cloth, As You Like It Romeo and Juliet 


gilt top, per volume, $4.00, net. Half , 
morocco, gilt top, per volume, $5.00, The Winter’s Tale Othello 
net. Postage extra. Hamlet. Zwo Volumes King Lear 


On H oly Ground. Ar interesting presentation of the stories of the 
. ‘ Bible so arranged and introduced that they ap- 


peal directly to the young reader. 
Dr. Worcester has not attempted 
to modify or change the language 
of the Bible, but has prefaced each 
story with sufficient explanation 
to make its meaning and its rela- 


tion to the other stories entirely _ : faadada 
plain. The book is illustrated with over three 


By REV. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER. hundred superb reproductions from ae 
e interesting spots in the 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00, net. graphs of the most int g sp 
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Cats by the Way. All about cats,—the kind of cats every one 


knows; not the aristocratic animal of the 
bench show, but the pussy of the fireside, the kitchen, 
and sitting-room cushion. There are scores of little 
pictures of the cat scattered through the book, which has 

‘4 a pussy-cat cover as well. 


<< A very pleasantly written and delightfully 
illustrated book of sketches of cat char- 


acter.”?—N. Y. Outlook. 


<«If you have ever had a cat or kitten for 
a pet you are sure to enjoy Sarah ‘True- 
blood’s « Cats by the Way,’ and if you 
With illustrations by the author. jaye a friend that cares for them, this 
ime. Decorated cloth, $1.25. jittle book will surely be acceptable at the 
net. Postpaid, $1.33. season of gifts.”’—The Churchman. 


By SARAH E. TRUEBLOOD. 


Business. ‘A book of epigrams, by the author of “Crankisms,” in an 
entirely new vein. They are smart, snappy observations on 

business, its principles and lack of principles; its paths 
to success and its pitfalls ; its sophistries and its prac- 
tical lessons. There is a smile on every line, a laugh 
on many of the pages, and - most of these caustic say- 
ings will stick in the mind of the reader. It should 
appeal to every man who \ enjoyed “The Letters_of 
a Self-made Merchant to 

hia His Son.” The book has 


With ill i ing. : 
pon "saan ‘a on fifty full-page drawings and inany smaller sketches 
net. Postpaid, $1.07. by Fleming, and has decorated covers. 


Shakespeare’s Town and Time. The third volume of 


the homes of cele- 


brated authors,—Dickens Land and Carlyle Country 
were issued last season. Contents of the volume :—The 
Town and District; Some Historical Notes; Shake- 
speare’s Ancestors; Shakespeare’s Childhood ; Shake- 
speare’s Boyhood; Shakespeare’s Youth and Courtship ; 
tienen Seeking a Fortune; Man- 
howe DEN WARD and hood and the Close of Life; 
a A Great Man’s Memory ; Information for Visitors ; 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Additional Notes for Second Edition; Shakespeare’s 


Four photogravures and - 5 ee 
ihn teen. an. Will; Index; Map of District; Plan of Stratford- 
Cloth, full gilt top, $2.50, net. on-Avon. 
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Diseases of Society. The most direct, forceful, and out-spoken 
study of social conditions in this country 


which has yet been put into print. Dr. Lydston considers not only the police 

criminal, the anarchist, and the sexual pervert, but also that vast number of 

offenders against the moral and physical laws whom the 

courts cannot reach. He deals with the oppression of - 

wealth, the rights and wrongs of organized capital and 

labor, the negro question and the crimes which have grown 

out of it, and with the offences of ‘‘society”’ at large. His 

book is written in the most trenchant and brilliant style. 

His statements cut to the bone; he tells the truth without 

fear or favor. As a physician, physiologist, and student of 

social conditions, he has had wide experience for many years. For the 

special study of the criminal classes his official positions have given him unusual 

opportunities, including access to secret police records and photograph galleries 

of many cities, and to the registers of asylums for the insane. His book 

is directed at the general reader. It does not 

; . contain those technicalities which would put it 
Profusely illustrated with repro- . 

without the grasp of any man or woman who 


ductions from photographs. 8vo. : > . : . 
Cloth, $3.00, net. Postage, 17 takes an intelligent interest in society. 


cents extra. 


By G. FRANK LYDSTON, M.D. 


A Conspiracy Under the Terror. A» historical narrative 


founded on contempo- 
_ By PAUL GAULOT. rary records of the many plans of escape and the ro- 
With illustrations and fac. ™antic attempts made to rescue Marie Antoinette and 
similes. $1.25, net. the Royal Family. With fac-similes and illustrations. 


Loves and Lovers of the Past. Translated by F.C 
LAROCHE. Romantic 


love affairs of the Duchesse de Berry: The Regent’s Daughter. A Royal 
Couple. The Comtesse Du Barry’s Last Love Affairs. 
The Favras Case: The Discovery of a Conspiracy. The 
Marquis de Favras. Monsieur’s and Mirabeau’s Doing. 
The Plot. A Romance of Married Love. The Trial. 
The Sentence. The 19th of February, 1790. The 
Honor of Monsieur. A Lover of Charlotte Corday: 
Adam Lux. A_ Girondin’s 
By PAUL GAULOT. Love Affairs. Madame Du 
I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, net, Kolly. Member of the Con- 


$1.25. Limp leather, net, $1.75. vention and Marquise. 
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Rubens. Translated from Dutch of MAx Rooses. The work, aside 

from its value as a biographical and critical appreciation of 
collection of the most char- 
ings from the master’s hands, 
and every resource at com- 
number of extremely rich 
‘ures, together with many 
large number of smaller en- 
able for their fidelity <nd 
bound richly and appropri- 
printing art, with its large, 
clear type and broad mar- 


; : ti in pho- : is ; 
With nearly 100 illustrations in pho- ins, should receive the commendation of every 


togravures, half-tones and tints. 2 
vels. Half morocco, $30.00, net. lover of fine books. 









Rubens, brings together a 
acteristic and famous paint- 
reproduced with all the skill 
mand to-day. It includes a 
maps and delicate photograv- 
reproductions in tint and a 
gravings which are remark- 
definite line. The work is 
ately, and as a specimen of 





























Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. Now for the first 


time illustrated. 
With sixty illustrations in mezzotint and photogravure, forty of which will be 
in colors, after SIR JosHUA REYNOLDs, G. Romney, F. BARTOLOzz1I, J. 
DownMAN, T. ROWLANDSON, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, J. GILLRAY, J. R. 

SMITH, R. Cosway, GEORGE MorLanp, and 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Buck- other famous artists of the times. Limited to one 


ram, $40.00, net; half leather, thousand copies for England and the United 
— States 













Also a hand-made paper edition, with two extra-colored plates, etc., etc. 
Limited to seventy-five numbered copies for England and the United States. 






860.00, net. 


Ghe Works of Francois Rabelais. Two fine editions. 










Another edition of this cele- 
brated classic, the most artistic 
that has ever been put on the 
market. 


Translated into English by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter 
Antony Motteaux, with illustra- 
tions by Louis Chalon. 





















New Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. Cloth, $10.50, net; 
half levant, $26.25, net; 
full levant, $37.50, net. 






2 vols. Illustrated by W. 
Heath Robinson. $12.00, 
net, 
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Historical Tales of the United States, Ameri: 


can, Second Series. First of two new volumes in the Historical 
Tale Series, which have been so popular in 


The book deals, as its title 
south of Mason and Dix- 
of chivalry, of adventure, 
ment, will be the equal of 
in all the other volumes 
will be illustrated as usual 
interesting photographs 


every part of the country. 3 
indicates, with the States © 
on’s line, and its stories 
of daring, and of achieve- 
the pick of those contained 
of the series. The book 
with reproductions from 
and other pictures. 








Other volumes in this series are: 
America, England, China and 
By CHARLES MORRIS. Japan, France, Germany, Russia, 


Greece, Rome, Spain, King Arthur 
(three volumes). 
Sold by Subscription. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 


Historical Tales: Spanish American, The second 


of two new 

volumes of the Historical Tales Series, which have been so popular in every 

part of the country. The book deals with the countries immediately to the 

south of the United States,—Mexico and the warring republics of Central and 

South America, in the present aspect of their life the most romantic countries in 

the world. The book is to be illustrated with excellent 

By CHARLES MORRIS. reproductions from photographs of special interest and 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. from very accurate pictures. 


Ivan the Terrible, Mownstevr WaAtiszewski’s latest contribution 
to the history of the mighty empire of the 


Tsars is perhaps more valuable than any of its predecessors. Much that may 
have appeared obscure in the history of Peter the Great and his successors is ex- 

plained by the light—albeit an occasionally terrifying 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. and lurid light—here cast on the labors, the aspira- 
Transtated from the French by tions, the bitter disappointments, of the great 


Lady Mary Loyd. 8vo. Cloth. Founder of the Russian Power. 
w3$-§0, net 


Songs from a Georgia Garden A collection of the most 


recent poems by a singer 


whose verse has been steadily gaining in reputation among those whose judg- 
ment of poetry counts. Mr. Loveman is one of the very few American poets 
whose work has found a place in the leading Ameri- 


By ROBERT LOVEMAN. can magazines, and at the same time received the 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net. endorsement of the higher critics of poetry. 
Postage extra. 
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Old Time Favorites 


Country Stories. By Mary RussELtt MITFoRD. With sixty illustrations 
by GEORGE Morrow. 


The Spectator in 
London 

Essays by ADDISON and 
STEELE. With fifty-six illus- 
trations by RALPH CLEAV- 
ER, and headpieces by W. 
A. ATKIN BERRY, CLOUGH 
BROMLEY, etc. 


Stratford-on-Avon. 
From the earliest times to 
the death of Shakespeare. 
By Sipney Lee. With fifty- 
two illustrations by HEr- 
BERT RAILTON and E. 


HUuLt. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, each, $1.00, 
net; limp leather, $1.25, net. 





The Life of Thomas H. Benton. A life of the distin- 


guished statesman by a 
long-time student of his career. Less is known of Benton than of his great 
contemporaries, yet he was a tremendous force in his day. The first great leader 
from beyond the “ Father of Waters,” he was the very type of that masterful 
determination which has led to our continental expansion. Pre-eminently a states- 
man, he long foresaw the Civil War, and his passionate devotion to the Union was 
surpassed by no one. This Life is marked by a scholarly care and thoroughness 
which will give it immediate standing among American 
iacree Genie biographies. F or the general reader it possesses the 
Cloth, $2.00, net. Postage Charm of an intimate touch and thorough sympathy 
extra. with its subject, his life, and his accomplishments. 


By WILLIAM M. MEIGS. 


The Light on the Hills. Here have been brought together 


“—e the most musical of those poems in 
at . which the poets have sung of immortality and the 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, * as : 
a. fee aim, graces and comfort of Christian faith. 


The Gold Bug. This volume contains the following short stories : 

: The Gold Bug, The Unparalleled Adventure of One 
by EDGAR ALLAN POS. Hans Pfaall, The. Murders in the Rue Morgue, The 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. Mystery of Marie Roget, The Purloined Letter, The 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. Cask of Amontillado, The Fall of the House of Usher. 


Arthur Gordon Pym, The story of an extraordinary series of ad- 
ventures in the South Seas and elsewhere. 


The book has been made especially attractive by 
the work of Mr. McCormick’s pencil. 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
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New Editions 


The F ederalist, The famous commentarr upon the Constitution of 
the United States. A -ollection of essays by three 


By ALEXANDER HAMILTON. of the most distinguisl:c.1 of Americans,— Alexander 


Edited by John C. Hamilton. Hamilton, John Jay, ad James Madison. 
New popular edition. Cloth, 
$2.50, net. 
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Rab and His Friends. A iittle maste 
ba piece of English 
~.{ story-telling which is known everywhere. Written witha 
quiet, unaffected power, touched with an antique grace, 
By JOHN BROWN. it is worthy of the pathetic 
aii, tein. Waite a and touching scenes which it 
sii, describes. 


Chesterfield’s Letters. ord Chesterfield’s letters are a part of 
English literature for which there is al- 


ways a demand. They combine wit and elegance with wisdom, and their charm 
never grows old. A new popular edition presented 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. : 
in one volume. 


Memoirs of Emma, Lady Hamilton, With Anecdotes 
of her Friends 


and Contemporaries. The first edition of this work is now out of print, all of 
the copies having been sold one week aiter publication. The new edition pre- 

sents many anecdotes of this famous and ‘beautiful 
Edited and annotated by N.H, “Man and of her friends and contemporaries. It 
Long. Illustrated. New Edition, has many illustrations, including a frontispiece of 
$1.50, net. Lady Hamilton. 


The Story of American Coal. The few remaining copies 
of the first edition of Mr. 


Nicolls’s widely-known work were sold for $15.00 each a year ago. This new 
edition has everything in it which made the earlier issue so useful and interesting 
a book, and besides has a compilation of facts and figures relating to coal, its 

mining and its distribution, which were not in the 
By WM. JASPER NICOLLS. earlier volume. It brings the story of American coal 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Decorated Up to the present year. In appearance it is a hand- 


cloth, $2.00, net. Postage extra. some piece of book-making. 
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Samaria. Two of the best stories by the 
‘sid author of “ Hugh Wynne.” The 


story from which the book takes its title is a humorous de- 
piction of character and modern customs. The second story 
is the most charming love-tale which Dr. Mitchell has ever 

written. The book has five draw- 


” R MITCHELL. . ‘ 
pa ae ings by Winfield S. Lukens and 
With illustrations by Winfie! i « aes 
Lukens. 1I2mo. Decorated is attractively bound. 


cloth, $1.25. 


«« This little book contains two of the best short stories that Dr. Mitchell has ever 
written—and, indeed, the tales deserve to be placed among the best short stories 
of recent American literature. They are far apart in tone and literary intention, 
and the contrast makes the book the more pleasing. ‘The first deals in a decidedly 
clever way with the adventures of a millionaire who is forced for a short time to 
become a tramp.”’—N. Y. Outlook. 





Poketotwn Peop le, Miss Tybout’s stories in the 


magazines have drawn out 
many letters from all parts of the country, and her new book, 
which contains the best of her work, has a laugh on every 
page. Noone has succeeded so well in bringing out the 
humor of negro life. The book has a large number of illus- 

trations in color and black- 
By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT. and-white, by Verbeck and 
Illustrated in colors. 12mo. Deco. Beulah S. Moore, and has 
rated cloth, $1.50. decorated covers. 





S ign oO if the Cross, A new illustrated edition, 
with eight pictures that are 


reproductions of actual scenes taken from the play. This 
edition of the widely known novel which so faithfully repro- 
duces the spirit and movement of the play, by the same 
name and from the same hand, should be extremely popular. 
Author of “ Never-Never Land,” etc. 


“« No romance of early Rome can equal it in any of the points 
of its splendidly romantic conception, highly dramatic fervor, 
or its noble and ignoble extremes of characterization. Re- 
ligion, history, literature, owe Wilson Barrett a great debt for 

his production of this work, which is one that one may not 

By WILSON BARRETT. hesitate to prophesy will endure so long as literature itself 

Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. may.’’—Boston Courier. 
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Chronicles of Don Q, This romance of adventure and humor. 


ous experience compares favorably with 

the popular “ Adventures of Captain Kettle.” Some. 
thing happens on every page of the book, and the char. 
acter of Don Q. is a unique blend of sardonic humor, 
courtly grace, and unflinching 





By K. and H. PRICHARD. courage. He is, in effect, a 
Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated Modern bandit, and stops at 
cloth, $1.50. nothing to attain his end. 


Morganatic. A dramatic and intensely interesting story of morganatic 
marriage and its effects upon character and the relations 
of individuals. The story teems with plot and counter-plot and play and in- 
trigue. It touches upon life in court circles, and introduces and includes the 
figures of a prince, a brilliant opera singer, and a poor and resourceful American. 
It reveals in brilliant color the life of an artist and of a political and social 
adventurer. The story promises to be one of the sen- 
By MAX NORDAU. sations of the autumn season. It is certainly a novel 
12mo. Decorated cloth, Which will entertain every reader. 
$1.50. Author of ‘* Degeneration,” 


Ghe Czar’s Pardon; or, a Son of Israel. 


In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. A story of Russian and Jewish life in 
which occurs one of the most admirable character studies in recent fiction. 
The book is a love-story of singular tenderness, and it is fully as interesting for 
By RACHEL PENN (Mrs. E. its romance as for its pictures of life to-day among 
S. Willard). the Russian aristocracy and among the poorer 
New Edition. Paper, 50 cents. Classes, especially the despised Russian Jew. 


N ever-N ever Land. ™M«. Barrett’s new book is a dramatic and 
adventurous love-story of to-day. It 1s 


likely to appeal to a much larger audience than did his 
famous * Sign of the Cross,” and it will be put upon the 
English and American stage in the near future. Part of 
the scene is laid in America and part in foreign countries, 
and no reader will have to complain of a lack of action or 
incident. 





By WILSON BARRETT. 


I2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. By the same author, ‘‘ Sign of the Cross.” 
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Juvenile. 


Ghe Isle had Black Fire. A story of the search for an island 


on which a shipwrecked sailor has 

declared their lives a race of fire-worshippers whose temple 
| contains an enormous lump of radium. The party of search- 
ers, composed of mining engineers, the captain of the vessel, 
the crew, and three boys (who are the heroes), locate the 
island, have experiences with 


By HOWARD R. GARIS. animals, and a desperate fight 
With illustrations by Gordon Grant. with the natives who attack the 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. ship. 





Ghe Book of In=-Door Games for Young People. 


With over four hundred illustrations. In addition 
By J. K. BENSON. to all the known in-door games there are several 
Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated Chapters devoted to making toys, puzzles, and tricks 
cloth, $1.50. of conjuring. 


Ghe Romance of the Animal World. 


Interesting description of the strange and curious 


By EDMUND SELOUS. ; : , th 
in natural history. With many striking features. 


With 16 illustrations. I2mo 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Romance of Modern Steam Locomotion. This is 


a new 
volume of Scientific Romance Series. The previous 
volume on Invention and Engineering having met 
Illustrated. $1.50, net. with great success. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


Ghe Romance of Modern Exploration. Dealing with 
the romantic 


and interesting in modern travel as experienced by such men as Sven Hedin i in 
Asia; Nansen, André, and other Arctic explorers ; ' 
Captain Dive 3 in Tibet; Major Austin in Equatorial 
By ARCHIBALD wituiams, /‘frica, etc., etc. Twenty- 
Illusteated. 12mo. Cloth, four Snametine, mainly 
$1.50. net. from photographs. 
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The Pediar’s Pack. Fairy tales that will interest every child, 
They strike an entirely fresh note. The 


By MRS. ALFRED BALDWIN. pictures are in colors. 


With 9 illustrations in color by Charles 
Pears. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


National Fa iry Tales, 1n these volumes of English, Scottish, 
and Irish folk-lore tales for the young, 


the publishers have endeavored to provide a selection of 
the very best stories from the hundreds in which each of the 
countries is so rich, furnishing a healthy entertainment for its 
sons and daughters through the centuries. It might have ESAS 
been expected that the Indians of North America would have F ri ‘% 

many folk-lore tales to tell; in this book will be found such <X Win 
of them as seemed to best illustrate the primitive character a: aS 
and beliefs of the people. The belief and the language in 
which it is clothed are often very beautiful. Fantastic ce in : 
nation, magnanimity, moral sentiment, tender feeling, and 

North American Indians; Irish Umor are discovered in a degree which may aston- 
Fairy Tales; Scottish Fairy ish many who have been apt to imagine that ad- 


Tales; English Fairy Tales. vanced civilization has had much to do with the pos- 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 per cession of such qualities. 
volume. 





The Wallypug in F og=Land. One of the oddest and most 


attractive of Christmas books 
for young folk. The author sometime ago introduced the 
Wallypug to his young readers in “The Wallypug of 
Why.” ‘He is the author of several other capital juvenile 
stories, among them “The New Panjandrum.” “The 
Wallypug in Fog-Land” is handsomely bound in dark 
green cloth with a design and title heavily embossed in 
gold, has full gilt top and sides, and is cleverly and copiously 
illustrated by Alan Wright. 





By G. E. FARROW. 

Mlustrated by Alan Wright. 

I2mo. Cloth, full gilt edges, 

$2.00. 

Glyn Severn’s School Days. A story of experiences which 
will captivate younger readers. 

By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. The writer’s name is assurance of its quality. 

8 illustrations by Charles Pears. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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tales of 
Arctic experiences. A series of remarkable tales of 
adventures of Sir John Franklin. Voyages of ** Polaris,” 
* Alert,” and ‘* Discovery.”,— Greely Expedition.— 
Peary in Greenland.—Nansen’s ‘ Fram.’”—Herr 

By G. FIRTH SCOTT. Andre’s Balloon.—Schem, etc., etc. - 


Numerous illustrations. I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


1 From Franklin to Nansen. Being 





That Awful Little Brother. May Baldwin is one of the most 


widely read of all the writers 
Her stories have the charm of fresh plot and natural characters, and 


for girls. 

she will be pleasantly remembered by her recent 
By MAY BALDWIN. books, ** Sybil,” ** A Plucky Girl,” and ** A Popular 
With 6 drawings by Charles Girl.”” Her new book is her best up to this time. 
Pears. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. It is illustrated by Charles Pears. 


Brou ght to Heel, A rattling good story for boys. 
It: deals with school life, and 


has for its nero a boy to whom every reader will take an 
immense liking. The author, Kent Carr, will be remembered 
by his books, “A Rank Outsider,” “Told in the Waiting- 

Room,” etc. The new story is illus- 
By KENT CARR. trated with eight drawings by 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. Harold Copping. 





Petronella. A new book by the author of ‘The Manor School,” * A 

Gay Charmer,” etc. It is a story of a girl’s life which 
tells of the coming of Polly. The book is illustrated with six lively drawings 
by W. Rainy, and will be welcomed by the large 


By LAURA T. MEADE. ‘ 
number of Mrs. Meade’s girl readers. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Al School Champion. A story for young girls 


by a writer already 

the author of several successful juveniles—noteworthy for 
their sweetness and healthy charm. 

By RAYMOND JACBERNS. The new book is illustrated with 


With 10 illustrations by Percy ten capital drawings by Percy . 
Tarrant. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. Tarrant. 87 
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Scientific. 


Gbheory of the Eclipses. A scientific exposition of the theory 


which considers the relation of 
eclipses to one another and their causes and influences. The author, who is 
already well known as an astronomical and nautical authority, makes clear one 
of the most profound and interesting of modern scientific propositions, and has 
brought together a large amount of the most recent scientific conclusions upon 
the ultimate effect of certain established solar influences. 


By ROBERDEAU BUCHANAN. «* Indispensable to the practical astronomer.’’ — Pitts- 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, 
net. 


burg Gazette. 


«« The work is excellent.’’— The Nation, N. Y. 


The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture. . oe 
and-boo 


on the Production, Purification, and Testing of Illuminating and Fuel Gases, 
and on the By-Products of Gas 
By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, F.LC., F.C.S.. and Processes. Vol. II.—Jx 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, net. preparation. 


Electric Smelting and Refining. A Practical Manual 


of the Extraction and 

Treatment of Metals by Electrical Methods. Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition with Additions, by WALTER G. McMittan, F.I.C., F.CS. 
CoNnTENTS.—Part I. Alkalies and Alkaline-Earth Metals. Magnesium. Lith- 
ium. Sodium. Potassium. Calcium, Strontium, Barium. Beryllium. Part 
I].—The Earth Metals. Aluminium. Cerium, Lanthanum, Praseodidymiun, 
Neodidymium. Part III.—Copper. Nickel. Silver. Gold. Zinc and Cad- 
mium. Mercury. Tin. Lead, Bismuth, Antimony and Vanadium. Chromium, 
Molybdenum, Tungsteum, Uranium, Manganese. 

SEES. ee. Iron. Metallic Compounds: Carbides and Silicides. 


Second Edition, thoroughly Ree Addenda. Index. 


“reg mnt ona ieee «< Comprehensive and authoritative. . . . Full of 
folding plates. Cloth, $7.00, net. valuable information.’’—The Electrician. 


Lectures on Iron-Foundin &. ConTENTs.—Varieties of [ron 
and Steel. The Blast Furnace. 


By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc. Constituents of Cast Iron. The Foundry. Tests 
With a folding plate and §2 illus. for Cast Iron. Index. 


. trations. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
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Text-Book of Physics. Part IV. Heat. 


By J. H. POYNTING and J. J. THOMSON. 


Educational. 


History of the World. A popular, concise and authoritative 


review in simple language of the his- 

tory of all countries in ancient and modern times. Mr. Morris’s very popular 

** Historical Tales” have won for him a reputation 

oes eee the country over. The volume is admirably 

150 illustrations. 12mo. Deco- illustrated with approved photographs and draw- 
rated cloth, $1.50, net. ings. 


Lippincott’s Physiologies. Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene of the Human Body. 


—In three Books. Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils of 
the various grades. The First Book can be profitably used by any child who 
can read fairly well; the Third book is sufficiently 


~ DR. 2: A. —— _ advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, in- 
ity, Oxford, \ : ‘ 

snihinigiocesa cluding the high school, and the Second Book 

Book 1I.—Cloth, 30 cents, net. is adapted to the needs of pupils in the intermedi- 

Book II.—Cloth, 50 cents, net. ot pup edi 

Book III.—Cloth, 80 cents, net. ate grades. 


A Laboratory Chemistry. Professor Moore designs this 


book to assist the student in 


acquiring a knowledge of the scientific method in the study of chemistry. It is 
the most modern and comprehensive Manual of Laboratory Chemistry of its 
size that has yet been issued, and its author’s name is sufficient guarantee of its 
accuracy and practical character. CONTENTs.—Units of Measure. Specific 
Gravity. The Measurement of Temperature. Setting up Apparatus. Charles’ 
Law. Boyle’s Law. Change of State. The Boiling Point and Freezing Point. 
Specific Heat. Solution; Crystallization; Precipitation. Identification of Sub- 
stances. Weight o’ a Litre of Oxygen. Weight of a Litre of Hydrogen. 
Atomic Theory and Relative Weights of Atoms. Law of Definite Proportions. 
Combustion; the Atmosphere. Symbols; Formule; Equations. A Study 
of Typical Elements; Hydrogen; Oxygen; Nitrogen. Water. Acids; 
Bases; Salts. Valency; Equivalent Weights. Electrolytic Dissociation. 

Typical. Elements. Preparation of Typical 
7 ee. So Acids. The Metals. Preparation of Typical 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 7§ cts..net. Bases. Preparation of Typical Salts. Appendix. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS PUBLISHED RECENTLY 





A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY By MAROUS R. P. DORMAN, MA. 


Volume II.—The Campaigns of Wellington and the Policy of Castlereagh (1806-1825). 


““The great merit of his book is that he has not been content with printed authorities, numerous 
a ae “ t 
they are, but has laid under contribution the foreign MS. correspondence of the period ; and if we dren 
not, he is the first to have made proper use of this source of information for so recent a period of our his. 
tory.”—Manchester Guardian. 


With four photogravures. 8Svo. Cloth, $4.00, net 


TRUE REPUBLICANISM: OR, THE REAL AND IDEAL IN 
POLITICS ; By FRANK PRESTON STEARNS 


_“* True Republicanism’ is the title under which Frank P. Stearns writes of political conditions in the 
United States. Mr. Stearn’s outlook is broad, instructive as to the history of the past and full of suggestive. 
ness as to the possibilities of the future. The panorama of the nations, ancient and modern, is spread before 
this author and helps him to his conclusions. 

“ This little volume contains, besides the essay on ‘ True Republicanism,’ a very striking defense of the 
character and achievements of Alexander Hamilton; an essay on Abraham Lincoln and several other essays 
on matters of vital moment in the life of this nation. The conclusions in these writings are strong and con- 
vincing, and Mr. Stearns’s warnings are well considered, strongly stated and such as the citizens of this Re- 
public would do well to heed.” — Bulletin, San Francisco. 


With portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage extra 


THE SLAV INVASION By FRANK JULIAN WARNE, PhD. 


““Dr. Warne has given us a marvellously clear and comprehensive view of the conditions in the coal 
regions. He further calls attention to the deplorable consequences that are bound to occur if prompt and 
effective action is not taken to prevent and stamp out the conditions arising from unrestricted immigration.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


With maps. 12mo. Cloth, about 190 pages, $1.00, net. Postage, 12 cents extra 


PRESENT-DAY JAPAN By AUGUSTA M. CAMPBELL DAVIDSON, M.A. 


“She writes about the politics, manners, domestic life, business ways, etc., of the Japanese, and really 
enables us to understand some puzzling matters—for instance, the general attitude toward the Mikado, the 
relation between religion and patriotism, the nature of Japanese progress, and so on. Her book may be 
recommended as one that will be read with much interest and no little profit. There are no ‘statistics’ in 
it, but a good deal that is more genuinely informing. The illustrations are good and numerous.”’— 7he 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Colored frontispiece and 73 illustrations. Decorated cloth, $4.50, net 


JAPAN TO-DAY By JAMES A. B. SCHERER, PhD. 


“An exceedingly well-written, bright, and timely book, worth careful consideration, as it is more than a 
traveller’s tale of strange scenes and people.”"— Zhe Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
“Full of the most delightful humor. We are sega to Dr. Scherer for adding materially to the knowl- 
ote of those who are dependent upon others for first-hand impressions of the Japanese.”’—/ournal, Provi- 
lence. 
With 28 illustrations (two in colors) from photographs and prints by native 
artists. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 11 cents extra 


TEUTONIC LEGENDS IN THE NIBELUNGEN LIED AND 
THE NIBELUNGEN RING By W. C. SAWYER, PhD. 
With an Introductory Essay by Prof. F. SCHULTZE, Ph.D. 


‘‘One of the most interesting as well as the latest is a well-made volume on ‘Teutonic Legends.’ 
A good index completes this important contribution to Wagnerian literature.””—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


Illustrated. Decorated cloth, $2.00, net. Postage, 13 cents extra 
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The thirty-one volumes, limp leather, in morocco case, $24.60. 


LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








The Temple Bible 


SCHOLARLY AND COMPLETE 


» 
HE notable reception which has been accorded this great work, 
testifies most highly to its superior excellence, as the most complete 
and scholarly combined commentary upon, and edition of the Sacred 


Scriptures yet produced. 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON, 
AND 


SIX ADDITIONAL VOLUMES 


CONTAINING APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 

The books measure 4x 5 inches, and are printed in clear type on fine paper, 
with red letter chapter and verse headings, marginal reference lines, and 
have illuminated title pages, book-markers, and end papers. 

The illustrations consist of frontispieces, beautifully reproduced, of emblem- 
atic subjects by the great English artists, and of examples from the work of 
the old masters. The bindings are of limp green cloth, 40 cents, net, 
per volume ; and limp leather, stamped in gold, 60 cents, net, per volume. 


Twenty-five volumes, limp leather, in morocco case, $20.00 











A VALUABLE SERIES OF BIBLE-CLASS BOOKS 
> 


Following the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, we have published 


The Temple Series of Bible Characters 


and Scripture Handbooks 


HESE little books are being eagerly welcomed by all Bible teachers, 
and will be found most valuable aids to all Bible classes. The object 
is to furnish an accurate and comprehensive handbook for the 

Sunday-school as well as private study. In general appearance, the vol- 
umes are uniform with the Temple Bible. 


To be completed in twenty-eight volumes. 4 x 5% inches. Cloth binding. _Frontispieces. 


Illuminated title pages. 30 cents, net, per volume. Sample volume sent, post-paid, 
upon receipt of 30 cents. Descriptive circular mailed on request. 








} BOLIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS as PHILADELPHIA 


Write for descriptive circular. 
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FOUR of THE 





BACCARAT By FRANK DANBY 


Author of ‘ Pigs in Clover.”’ 
Six illustrations in color. $1.50. 


RS. FRANKAU’S latest book is creating such a stir as fore- 
shadows one of the big book successes of the year. It is a 
strong and vivid story of the experiences of a young Frenchwoman 
who is left by her husband at a continental watering place, and who 
soon drifts into the swift current of gambling and careless life there. 
Her struggles for self-preservation and respect at the brink of 
despair and financial ruin afford powerful material to exhibit Mrs. 
Frankau’s profound knowledge of life, and she does not fail to 
set out dramatic and passionate scenes which would be audacious 


in one of less genius. This is more than a live book. 





CHRONICLES of 
DON Q. By K. and H. PRICHARD 


MODERN bandit of forbidding and crafty visage is the cen- 

tral figure of this new and fast-selling book. It is a succession 

of thrilling incidents in the exciting career of the plausible but ruth- 
less Don Q. The character of Don Q. is a mixture of sardonic 
humor, courtly grace, and unflinching courage. The book is full of 
action and of absorbing interest all the way through. A lively tale 


for a dull day, most cleverly told. 


Publishers— J. B. Lippincott 
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BIG BOOKS 


















OLIVE LATHAM 


By MRS. E. L. VOYNICH 


Author of ‘* Jack Raymond,’’ ‘‘ The Gadfly.”’ 
$1.50 





HERE is little in the placid American title of this book to 
indicate the scathing denunciation of Russian official cruelty it 
contains. The author flays fearlessly the system which has left such 
a trail of agony and grief. The iron in the soul of ‘‘ Olive Latham,”’ 
persecuted and scourged, and her lover the victim of the most 
unfeeling inhumanity, finds expression in words of passionate pro- 
test, which stir the blood as only words coined out of the deepest 


suffering and affliction can. 





HE CHALLONERS 


By E. F. BENSON 


Author of ‘* Dodo.’” 
$1.50 


M®: BENSON, in his last book, discloses the result of his obser- 


vations on the English smart set. It tells how an English 





father balks and sets his teeth against introducing his children into 
the unwholesome social atmosphere, which he sees little chance of 
their avoiding, if they are reared in the circle of fashionable folk he 
inds himself in. It is a keen and well-written story, and has already 


attained a large sale. 


Company Philadelphia 
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Holiday Gift Books 








In and Out of Book and Journal 


By A. Sydney Roberts, M.D. With fifty 
spirited illustrations by S. W. Van Schaick. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Shakespeare’s Garden 


By J. Harvey Bloom, M. A. A poetical 
calendar. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, nef, 
limp leather, $1.25, zed. 


The Holly Tree and the Seven 
Poor Travellers 
By Charles Dickens. With photogravure 
and text illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 zed. 


5 
The True _ Biographies 


The True William Penn 


By Sydney George Fisher. With nu- 
merous hitherto unpublished illustra- 
tions, portraits, and fac-similes. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


The True George Washington 
By Paul Leicester Ford. With 24 full- 
page illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half levant, $5.00. 


The True Benjamin Franklin 


By Sydney George Fisher. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00; half levant, $5.00. 





The True Thomas Jefferson 
By William Eleroy Curtis. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00, vez; half levant, $5.00, ze¢. 


The True Abraham Lincoln 
By William Eleroy Curtis. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, ze/,; half le- 
vant, $5.00, et. 


The Essays of Elia 


Edited with Introduction by E. B. Lucas. 
Illustrations are drawings in broad line, 
by A. Garth Jones. Crown 8vo. Deco- 
rated cloth, gilt top, $3.50, ze; half levant, 
$6.00, net. 


Two Thousand Miles on an Auto- 
mobile 


By ‘‘Chauffeur.’’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00, zet. 


¥ 
Skinner, Charles M. 
Myths and Legends Series. 


Myths and Legends Beyond Our 
Borders, Myths and Legends 
of Our New Possessions, and 
Myths and Legends of Our 
Own Land 
Illustrated. 4 volumes ina box. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00: three-quarters calf 
or three-quarters morocco, $12.00. Also 





sold separately. 
American Myths and Legends 
Illustrated. 2 volumes. Cloth, $2.50, 


net; half morocco, $5.00, mé¢. 


Do-Nothing Days. With Feet to 
the Earth 
Illustrated by photogravures from draw- 
ings by Violet Oakley and E. S. Hollo- 
way. 2 volumes in a box. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, $3.00; 
half calf, $6.00. Also sold separately. 


Flowers in the Pave 


Illustrated with 4 photogravures by Eliz- 
abeth Shippen Green and E. S. Hollo- 
way. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 











J. B. Lippincott Company 


Pablishers aA 


sea Te an 


Philadelphia 


Be a 
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Holiday Gift Books 








Famous American Belles of the 
Nineteenth Century 
By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. With spe- 
cial cover design, frontispiece in colors, 
and 20 full-page illustrations. 8vo. $3.00 ; 
three-quarters levant, $6.00. 


Stories of Authors’ Loves 
By Clara E. Laughlin. 2 volumes. IIlus- 
trated. Handsomely bound, in a box, 
$3.00, wet. Two fascinating volumes of 
the romances of the most widely-known 
American, English, and European authors. 


Historic Houses of New Jersey 
By W. Jay Mills. Illustrated. 8vo. De- 
corated cloth, in a box, $5.00, zeé. 


Through the Gates of Old Romance 
By W. Jay Mills. Illustrated with delicate 
drawings by John Rae. Decorated cloth, 
$2.00, net. 


Men, Women, and Manners in 
Colonial Times 
By Sydney George Fisher. 2 volumes. 
Illustrated with 4 photogravures and nu- 
merous head- and tail-sketches in each 
volume. 12mo. Cloth, in a box, $3.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


Salons Colonial and Republican, 
and Heirlooms in Miniatures 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. The 
two volumes ina box. Illustrated 8vo. 
Crushed buckram, $6.00; half levant, 
$12.00. Also sold separately. 


Social Life in the Early Republic 
By Anne H. Wharton. Profusely illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $3.00, net; 
half levant, $6.00, et. 


Through Colonial Doorways, and 


Colonial Days and Dames 

By Anne H. Wharton. 2 volumes in a 
box. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$2.50; half morocco, $6.00. Also sold 
separately. 


Bohemian Paris of To-Day 


By W. C. Morrow, from Notes by Edouard 
Cucuel. Illustrated with 106 pen drawings 
by Edouard Cucuel. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
ornamental binding, $3.50. 


Rambles in Colonial Byways 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Illustrated 
with photogravures and half-tones. 2 vol- 
umes in a box. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
deckle edges, $3.00; three-quarters le- 
vant, $6.00. 


> 
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American Authors 
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placed on the market for 
some years. It repre- 
sents the tales of Ander- 
sen in the most attractive 
form as regards type, 
paper, and arrangement. 
Its most noticeable 
feature is its illustration by Helen Stratton. 
There are over four hundred drawings in 
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fashion, illustrating the following tales: 


The Red Shoes—The Chimney Sweep—The Nightingale— 
The Garden of Paradise—The Little Swineherd—A Week 
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A JOKE THAT FAILED 


By Morris Wade 


Dosson is one of those playful persons of middle-age but of immature 


mind who are always punning, joking, and playing tricks supposed to be up- 
roariously funny. The daily joy of life would be dimmed for Dobson if he 


could not play a joke on someone, and the more practical and annoying the 
supposed joke the more “ killing’ funny it is to Dobson. The helpless mem- 
bers of his own family are frequently the victims of this playfulness on the 
part of Dobson, and Mrs. Dobson comes in for a share of what she is some- 
times exasperated into calling Dobson’s “fool joking.” But much should be 
conceded to a woman linked for life to a man like Dobson. 

The other day Dobson went into one of the big department stores to buy 
a couple of handkerchiefs. While passing down one of the aisles he saw his 
wife sitting at the glove counter with her back to him, so that she did not 
note the approach of Dobson. He had heard Mrs. Dobson say that she was com- 
ing down-town that afternoon. As Dobson approached his wife he noted that 
she had her purse thrust into one of the small side pockets of her jacket and 
that fully half of the purse was in plain sight. Dobson had often told his wife 
that her purse would some day “come up missing,” and here was 4 chance to 
play a capital little joke, give her a little scare, and: teach her a lesson all in 
one. The fact that she would have to walk nearly a mile to his office for car- 
fare to return home if he took her purse had no weight with Dobson. A trifle 
like that should not keep him from playing a little joke. Slyly approaching 
while his wife’s head was still turned the other way, Dobson adroitly extracted 
the purse trom the pocket of the jacket and was about to slip away when the 
woman sitting on the stool turned suddenly and one of her hands gripped Dob- 
son’s wrist like a vice. 

“Aha!” she hissed between a set of the most palpable false teeth, “I 
caught ye that time, you scamp, you villain!” 

Dobson’s complexion changed from its usual sallowness to a sort of a pea- 
green when he saw that the justly irate woman was not his wife, but a mascu- 
line looking woman of about sixty years of age, with fire in her small, jet-black 
eyes. 

“So I’ve caught you in the act, eh?” she said in a tone of triumph. 

“ I—I—beg—your pardon, Madam; but I—I—thought you were my wife,” 
said Dobson. 

“Liar!” hissed the woman. “ You never thought no such thing! And if 
you did, it makes your crime all the greater! A man who would pick his wife’s 
pocket would steal the coppers from his dead grandmother’s eyes! Here, Mister 
Floorwalker! I caught this pickpocket stealing my purse! You see he has it 
in his hand!” 
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Dobsen still held the purse in the hand the wrist of which the woman was 
still gripping so firmly, and the next moment a hand of the brawny floorwalker 
gripped Dobson’s collar. 

“We'll fix you, my fine fellow!” said the floorwalker. “ Here, boy,” to a 
cash-boy, “run and turn in a call for a policeman.” 


“Let me explain,” said Dobson. “ I—I—was under the impression that this 


3”? 





lady was my wife and 

“Thank Heaven, I’m not the wife of you nor any other man!” exclaimed 
the woman. “ And you can’t sneak out of this with any such a trumped-up tale 
as that! It’s a plain case of pocket-picking! Your wife! I pity her, whoever 
she is! It’s my belief that you are a professional pickpocket, and you look it!” 

“ Will you kindly remove your hand from my collar?” said Dobson to the 
stalwart floorwalker. 

“T will when the cop gets here,” was the reply. ‘ We’ve had several cases 
of pocket-picking here of late, and now that the thief is found he don’t escape!” 

“Let me explain. I thought this woman was my wife. She has just such 
a dress, hat, and jacket as my wife wears, and they must be of about the same 
size. I slipped up and took the purse from the lady’s jacket for a little joke, 
and——” 

“A likely yarn!” exclaimed the woman. 

“That won’t do,” said the floorwalker. 

“Tm telling you the simple truth, and——” 

“ A man caught with a lady’s purse in his hand is apt to tell the ‘ honest, 
simple truth,’” said the woman. “The truth ain’t in your kind!” 

“ Release me!” commanded Dobson haughtily. 

“ Of all the sass!” exclaimed the woman. 

“ You’ve gall enough,” said the floorwalker, tightening his grip. 

“ You: shall suffer for this, sir!” said Dobson. 

“T reckon you'll suffer first,” retorted the woman. “If you don’t go to 
jail, it won’t be because I ain’t willing to go into court and testify ag’in’ you.” 

A policeman now appeared, and the floorwalker said: 

“This chap was caught in the very act of picking this lady’s pocket. It’s 
a clear case of pocket-picking, and we’ve been laying for him for several days. 
Take him where his kind belong.” 

“Surely you do not intend to subject a gentleman to the indignity of a 


” 





public arrest,” said Dobson. “I am a gentleman, sir, and 

“ Of all the impidence that ever was!” said the woman. 

“ Gintlemin av yoor sthamp are arltogether too plinty,” said the big police- 
man as he gripped Dobson by the collar when the floorwalker had loosened his 
hold. “Come along peaceable or it’ll be the worse for yeez.” 

Thus it was that several of Dobson’s friends had the privilege of seeing 
him riding through the streets in a patrol wagon, and he spent two hours 
behind the bars before the friends he summoned to his relief could effect his 
escape. Like a true husband, he charged his wife with being the sole cause of 
his disgrace. 

“For,” he said, “ if the woman had been you it would have been all right, 
and I wouldn’t have been disgraced in public.” 


To which Mrs. Dobson replied with commendable spirit,— 
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“ 411 rights secured.” 


‘Pears’ Otto of Rose Tablet is the perfection of Toilet Soap.” 
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“T’m glad it was some other woman, William George Dobson, and it’s my 


opinion that you got served just right!” 


e 


CHRISTMAS 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Step wid de banjo an’ glide wid de fiddle, 
Dis ain’ no time fu’ to pottah an’ piddle; 
Fw’ Christmas is comin’, it’s right on de way. 
An’ dey’s houahs to dance ’fo’ de break o’ de day. 


What ef de win’ is a taihin’ an’ whistlin’? 
Look at dat fiah how hit’s spittin’ an’ bristlin’! 
Heat in de ashes an’ heat in de cindahs, 

OV Mistah Fros’ kin des look thoo de windahs. 


Heat up de toddy an’ pas’ de wa’m glasses, 
Don’ stop to shivah at blowin’s an’ blas’es, 
Keep on de kittle an’ keep it a hummin’, 
Eat all an’ drink all, dey’s lots mo’ a-comin’. 
Look hyeah, Maria, don’t open dat oven, 
Want all dese people a-pushin’ an’ shovin’? 


Res’ fom de dance? yes, you done cotch dat odah, 
Mammy done cotch it, an’ law! hit nigh flo’d huh; 
*Possum is monst’ous fu’ mekin’ folks fin’ it! 
Come, draw yo’ cheers up, I’s sho’ I do’ min’ it. 
Eat up dem critters, you men folks an’ wimmens, 
‘Possums ain’ skace w’en dey’s lots o’ pu’simmons. 


> 


ONCE upon a time a litter of kittens came to the home of little 
Hardon the six-year-old Susie. As is usual at such times, the old mother cat 
Drummers 

was very much in evidence. One day, after the kittens were old 
enough to run around the house, little Susie was playing with one of them and 
was overheard saying as she fondled it,— 

“ Kitty, I knows who your mother is, an’ I knows who your brothers an’ 
sisters is, but, kitty, I don’t know who your father is—I spect your father must 
be a travelling man.” 

Silas Xavier Floyd. 


> 
Senator McComas tells of a little girl in Baltimore, a member 
Odor of of a prominent Catholic family there, who recently visited rela- 
Sanctity 


tives in a country town in Virginia. After two weeks spent with 
them the little Baltimorean observed that no fish was served on Friday. She 


naturally gave vent to her surprise at the absence of what at home always 
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appeared on the table on Fridays. “ Aunty,” said she, “don’t you have Fridays 
in the country?” 


“Why, of course, Marie,” was the answer. “Why do you ask?” 
“Oh, nothing,” responded Marie, “ but they certainly don’t smell like the 
Fridays in Baltimore.” 
Edwin Tarrisse. 


> 
GUILLOTIN had just invented his deadly machine. 
Prench “It may not make an industrial ‘revolution,’ he declared, 
Economy 


“but it will greatly reduce the cost of living.” 
Thus once again was French economy triumphant. 
McLandburgh Wilson. 
> 


AN XMAS BIRTHDAY 
By Aloysius Coll 
Last night, when the yule-log sparkled, 
Not even a prowling mouse 
Sped over the velvet carpet 
To startle the silent house. 


The night wore into the morning— 
And never a prancing hoof 

I heard by the warm old chimney, 
Nor a sleigh-bell on the roof! 


By mor» the yule-log smouldered, 

And the Christmas stars were gone— 
I heard a tiny outcry, 

Like a bird awake at dawn! 


Ah, Santa the unforgetful !—- 
Though busy, or sick in bed, 
Himself to come unable, 
He had sent the stork instead! 


> 


Mrs. CUMMINGS was busy at her desk when Ned, an “ old-time” 
A Positive darky who had been a servant in her family since “ befo’ de wah” 
Engagement 
days, approached her, and with many apologies for the interrup- 
tion asked, “ Miss Sally, can I git off two weeks from to-day? I has to go to 
town, Ma’am.” 
“Two weeks from to-day. Why, I think so, Ned. What are you going to 
do in town?” inquired Mrs. C. kindly. 
“T wants to go to a fun’al, Miss Sally ; a frien’ of mine’s gwine to be 


- buried den,” said Ned. 
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“You do not mean two weeks, then, Ned,” returned Mrs. C. 

“Yase, ’m, Miss Sally, it’s two weeks from te-day, hain’t dat de twenty- 
fust?” 

“Yes, two weeks from to-day will be the twenty-first, but you must. be 
mistaken, they could not keep the body so long except in a vault.” 

Mrs. C. was now thoroughly puzzled by the old darky’s request and won- 
dered what it could all mean. She knew none of Ned’s “set” could afford to 
pay for a vault, and how could they be making arrangements for a funeral two 
weeks hence, with the prospective corpse still alive? The thought made her 
shudder. 

“Well, ’m, dat de day,” said Ned. 

“But how can you be so sure? Suppose your friend is not dead by that 
time?” 

“Oh, yase, ’m, he sholy will by de twenty-fust; dat’s de day he’s gwine 
to be buried ’nless he git out befo’.” 

“Ned, what do you mean? When did he die?” asked Mrs. C. 

“Oh, he hain’t daid yet, Miss Sally, but he sholy will die, ’case he’s gwine 
to be hung dat day, and dey’ll be a fun’al all right.” 

Prudence Bacter. 
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A RHYME REVERSED 
By Henry Cleveland Wood 
Tis the first rose of Winter 
Left blooming—because 
The price of quotations 
Is “ fifteen per doz.” 


> 


Howarp and Dorothy were discussing family matters. 


Home With- “When I am a man,” said Howard, “I intend to marry 
out a Mother m 
Cousin Allan.” 


“You can’t do that,” answered Dorothy, “because men don’t marry one 
another.” 

“TI can so,” persisted Howard. “I should like to know why not?” 

“ Because,” said Dorothy, looking very wise, “their children would have 


two papas and:no mammas.” 
EH. G. Gerson. 


> 


THE following incident is vouched for by a well-known lady of 
oe Louisville, Kentucky, who is a niece of ex-Governor Luke Black- 
Pardon burn, of that State; during whose administration it occurred. 
Governor Blackburn was a bluff, whole-souled, kindly man, who made such 
free use of his pardoning power as to gain considerable adverse criticism from 
his political enemies. He appointed as warden of the Penitentiary a man of his 


own kindly instincts. On a certain morning in early spring a raw-boned young 
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Too much STARCH (in form of white bread, undercooked potatoes, etc.), PASTE (half- 
cooked cereals, soggy vegétables, etc.), GREASE (over-fat meats, fried foods, etc.), COFFEE 
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is there the effect will remain, although, of course, you may cover it with medicine for a time. 

Cut out the pasty, soggy, greasy, starchy foods, and tea and coffee, and get back to a 
natural diet, don’t over-eat, be sure to chew your food thoroughly, some exercise, plenty fresh 
air, and soon all the joys of living will come back again, for you know there’s no feeling in all 
the world half so fascinating as the glow of returning health, strength, and vigor. 

How? 

Try this ten days and note how much stronger you will feel in Body and Brain—keener, 


brighter, and fit to keep up in the life race. 
BREAKFAST of, say, A Little Fruit, Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 
A Little Toast, A Soft-Cooked Egg or Two, A Cup of Postum 


in place of tea or coffee. Surprising how far you can go on this simple meal, yet be strong and 
feel well fed, for the reason that all the food elements are there. 

LUNCH on the same and no more till the evening meal. 

Make DINNER the hearty meal, such meat as you prefer (some can’t eat pork), good 
wholesome vegetables, well-cooked but not soggy, whole wheat bread or toast, dessert from 
some one of the GRAPE-NUTS recipes (book-in each package). 

This diet will put you on your feet again, and for a sound scientific reason. 

There is no charm like the glow of returning health; ten days of the GRAPE-NUTS 
diet will prove it. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in each package. 
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mountaineer presented himself at the Penitentiary and asked to be shown 
through the institution. The Warden, who was rather attracted to the young 
fellow’s open face, took him through in person, explaining the various details of 
prison life. When the inspection was over the young fellow said,— 

“Hev you got anything else in this here town worth lookin’ at?” 

The Warden directed him to the Capitol, the State Arsenal, and the famous 
old Frankfort Cemetery. The young man thanked him, shock hands, and 
turned away. In a moment he came back with the question,— 

“What time do you close up here?” 

“We close to visitors at five o’clock,” said the Warden. ‘“ Come back if 


you find time.” 
“ Wal, I reckon I will,” said the young fellow. 
A few minutes before five he appeared at the Warden’s private office. After 


some desultory conversation the Warden excused himself, saying that it was 


time to close up. 

“T reckon I'll stay with you awhile,” said the mountaineer. 

“You can’t do that, my friend,” said the Warden, “this isn’t a hotel,” 
and he gave the young man directions as to desirable stopping-places. 

“Oh, I reckon I’ll stay here,” interrupted the mountaineer; ‘“ you see, 
I promised Jim I would.” 

“Who is Jim?” 

“Oh, he’s the Sheriff up our way. Here’s my papers.” 

He handed the Warden the regular Sheriff’s commitment papers, which 
testified that the bearer, Bill ——, was committed to the Penitentiary for two 
years for malicious shooting. 

“ Why,” gasped the Warden, “these papers seem to be made out in due 
form. But tell me, when did you do the shooting, and why did not the Sheriff 
bring you here in person?” 

“Wal, you see, it was thiser way. One night about three months ago 
some of us fellers got a little gay up there in Hazlan, and got to shootin’ ’round 
promiscu’s. Jim kinder butted in, and as we wuz a-shootin’, why, some of 
us took a crack at Jim. I kinder had the bad luck to pot him. Of course. 
Jim’s an old friend 0° mine, and I felt awful bad when I found out next 
mornin’ that I’d put a bullet through his leg. Jim had a pretty hard time 
of it, and when I went ’round to see how he was a-gettin’ on he tole me as 
how he was laid up and couldn’t put in his crops, and like as not his wife and 
kids would go hungry before long. So I jest tole Jim to arrest me so as he 
could get: the fee outer it. He said he reckoned I’d have to come down to 
Frankfort by myself if he did, seein’ as he wuzn’t fit to travel. I tole Jim 
that wuz all right, jest to fix up the papers and I would come erlong peaceable 
like. So here I be.” — 

“ Well,” said the Warden, “ it looks like a plain case. I reckon I’ll have 
to lock you up.” 

‘a Sure, that’s what I come here fur.” 

That night the Warden went over to the Governor’s office and laid the 

case before Governor Blackburn. At the conclusion of it the Governor burst 


out with: 
“ By God! Warden, that’s an honest man. The State of Kentucky can’t 
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afford to keep such as he locked up in the Penitentiary. I'll write him a 
pardon.” 
The pardon was duly written and signed, and the next day the mountaineer 


was on his way back home. : 
“T’m durn glad of it,” he said in telling the Warden good-by, “ because 


now Il] get back in time to finish lookin’ after Jim’s crops fer him.” 
John B. Carrington. 


> 


IT was in a Maine Sunday-school that a teacher recently asked 
+ <citemgguaa a Chinese pupil she was teaching to read if he understood the 
meaning of the words “ an old cow.” 
“ Been cow a long time,” was the prompt answer. 


Mina Caswell. 


¥ 


It was a glorious night. The moon hung in the blue canopy 
Sentiment above like a silver crescent, flooding the earth with radiantly 
Floated Away 
mellow beams—beams that gently caressed the dew-drops and 
flowers, changing them into myriads of glittering gems of many hues. It was 
one of those nights when fondest memories of the long-ago hover near and the 
most prosaic individual unwillingly floats away on the wings of sentiment. 
Mrs. Thompson was strolling along a shadowy pathway of an old-fashioned 
‘flower-garden, admiring the entrancing beauty of the fairy-like scene about 
her, when little May, aged three years, trudging along at her side, suddenly 
~ exclaimed,— 
“ Mamma, just look at that toe-nail in the sky.” 
J. A. Robinson, 


> 


Ir was a primary class in sense-training, and the tots were imi- 
ee tating anything they preferred. When Hazel’s turn came she 
stepped into the centre of the ring and carefully wriggled her 
body from side to side. No one could guess what her actions impersonated, so 
she was asked to explain. 
“ Please, Miss Browne, I was a little dog wagging his tail.” 
Harriette Wilbur. 


> 


THE CHRISTMAS THEFT 
By Sennett Stephens 
*Twas dusky in the small way 
Through which Miss Mab must pass 
To gain the lighted hallway, 
The witching lass! 
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W.L.DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS MORE MEN'S $3.50 SHOES 
THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 


The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the greatest 
sellers in the world, is, because of their excellent style, 
easy fitting and superior wearing qualities. They are just 
as good as those that cost $5.00 to $7.00, the only difference 
is the price. If I could take you into my factory at Brockton, Mass., the 
largest in the world under one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show 
you the infinite care with which every pairof W. L. Douglas shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best shoes produced any- 
where, and why the sales for the year ending July 1, 1904, were 


$6,263,040.00. 


If | could show you the difference between the shoes made in my factory and 
those of other makes, and the high grade leathers used, you would understand 
why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than any other $3.50 
shoe on the market to-day. W.L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping 
his name and price on the bottom. Look for it —take no substitute. W. L. 
Douglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own retail stores in the principal cities, 
and shoe dealers everywhere. No matter where you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are 
within your reach. 

“‘ Equal to $5.00 and $6.00 Shoes.”’ 
“I have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for some time, and find them 
equal to $5.00 and $6.00 shoes on the market here.” 
E. E. STEVENS, 418 W. Second St., Little Rock, Ark. 
W. L. Douglas uses Corona Coltskin W. Le Douglas $2.00 and $1.75 


in his $3.50 shoes. Coro Colt i 
conceded everywhere to be the p atthe shoes for Boys. Best in the world. 
Patent Leather yet produced. _| Boys all wear them. 


G. C. & E. Eli Calf always gives satisfaction. 


_ 1. Doe has the largest shoe mail order business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. State size 
oo te pe medium or wide toe; with or without cap on toe; kind of leather desired ; lace, button, congress, 
cher, - extra prepays delivery. If you desire further information, write for illustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 153 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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T sat in dreams of rapture, 
In visionings of bliss, 

For, sooth, I hoped to capture 
From her a kiss! 


That man has reached a sad age 
Who’s such sweet theft above; 
“ All’s fair ’—you know the adage— 
“In war and love!” 
And day-long had this merry 
Maid, with her cheeks aglow, 
Fled from the waxen berry— 
The mistletoe. 


A step!-«my heart beat faster,— 
And then in my embrace 
A form like a pilaster 
In silk and lace! 
Horror swept sudden o’er me; 
A scream—a wrench—a pant,— 
And furious stood before me— 
Mab’s maiden aunt! 


> 


Hattewed ta A SMALL boy once being asked to write a sentence with halibut 
aNewDress _ in it, wrote the following, “ Halibut is in the Lord’s Prayer.’ ’ 
Edward C. Breese. 


> 


Unitep States Consut Tompkins, who has represented this 
ooo country in Puerta Plata, Santo Domingo, for twenty years, tells 

this story of the former President of the “Black Republic,” 
Heureaux, or “ Lili,” as he was generally known: 

“Lili revelled in cruelty, and delighted in relating anecdotes that illus- 
trated his fiendish enjoyment of performances which stamped him as being a 
pervert. One of his favorite after-dinner yarns was about his brother’s popu- 
larity. Should a guest comment upon the excellence of his host’s cigars, Lili 
would say: ‘Yass; damn good smoke, dose cigar-r-r. So say my brudder. 
You hear ’bout dat brudder of mine? Non? Est b’en, I tell you. My brudder 


one time go by de interieur always, an’ tell dose peep back dere how much dey 
been need dis an’ need dat, an’ how he been goin’ see if cannot help get dose t’ing. 
Bimeby I fin’ he gettin’ too penickitus, too damn populous wid dose peep. 
Pop’larity not too damn healt’y in San Domingo for odder mans dan Presi- 
dente. One day my brudder catch himself lock up in dose careel. Two, t’ree 
mont’s pass by. One mornin’ my tailor, my barber, my shoe man go in dose 
earcel; dey shave my brudder, dress him up like dey been order. Den de jail 
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alcalde give my brudder loose in de street an’ han’ him note from me, askin’ 
him come have diner wid me dat night. 

“* He come. When we have finish eat, my brudder light fine cigar-r-r an’ 
say, “ Lili, dese cigar-r-r damn fine smoke.” An’ I say, like I been tell you, 
“Yass, damn good smoke. An’ you mus’ smoke him slow, my brudder, ’cause 
dis your las’ cigar-r-r. You been get too penickitus, too damn populous. Pop’- 
larity not healt’y in Santo Domingo for odder mans dan Presidente. When you 
finish dat smoke, you say ‘ adios,’ an’ go be shot.” 

“* My brudder he say, “Est b’en, Lili, I know when you have me from 


dose carcel you make some devilish t’ing.” 

““* Bimeby he finish he cigar-r-r, shake han’, say “ adios,” an’ go be shot by 
my soldier. I give him gran’ funebre an’ fine mobble grave, an’ I make carve 
on dat stone, “A little popularity is a dangerous thing—in Santo Domingo.” 
Ha! Good story always make good smoke tas’e better, non?’ ” 

Edwin Warren Guyol. 


¥ 


GRAMPY’S TRIP TO TOWN 
By Clara D. Gilbert 
WHEN Grampy took a trip to town, 
Nigh twenty miles away, 
I went to keep him company— 
We stayed the live-long day, 
And, oh! such fun from morn till night! 
We both were up at four, 
That we might get an early start 
And have ten hours or more. 


At six o’clock we two hitched up 
And brought old Dick around, 

And Grammy said, “ Now, Pa, take care! 
You’re not so young and sound 

As you were once: don’t let that colt 
Go running quite away, 

Upsetting you and killing Jim, 
And spoiling all your day!” 


And Grampy laughed and said, “ Now, Ma, 
If Dick should run away, 

Don’t think it strange; he’s young like me— 
He’s just sixteen to-day.” 

He laughed again and said, “ My land! 
It really seems quite sad ; 

To have you folks all growing old, 

E While I am still a lad!” 


And when we got to town, oh, my! 
He acted like a boy; 
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Its creamy, curative lather heals the skin exposed 
to wind and weather ; 


the winter friend 


of good complexions. Purifies—relaxes—softens; gives to the skin 
the pink and smoothness of perfect health. To prevent roughness 
and chapping, careful people use it, solely, as the skin soap. 
Twenty-five cents a cake. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream—softens, heals, refreshes. 
Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send 10 cts. in stamps for 
handsome brochure, 82 pages, 9x12 inches, containing large 
photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors. 

THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Owners, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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He said he wanted that day spent 
In nothing but real joy. 

We went all round and saw the sights, 
And then, at the hotel, 

Our dinner was the very best 
Those grand folks had to sell. 





Now what you think! All round the town 
The circus bills were out, 

And Grampy said, “ Come, Jim, let’s go; 
We know what we’re about! 

We may not get another chance 
For one good while, you know; 

So come along—it’s just the thing, 
To circus we will go.” 


And when we got inside the tent 
He laughed and clapped away, 

Just like a boy, to see the fun, 
And sometimes he would say, 

“We'll buy some real nice things in town, 
And then, Jim, we’ll take some 

To please those poor old folks at home 
Because they couldn’t come.” 


So when we left the circus ground ; 
I said, “I think maybe 
You knew before we came from home 


The circus here we’d see.” 
He laughed and said: “ Of course I knew 
"Twas circus day in town; 
I saw it in the paper, Jim; 
That’s why I brought you down.” 


y 


WHEN Miss Ellen Jones and Mr. William Smith were married the 
ABaptismal neighbors remarked,— ; 
Expedient 
“That couple certainly represents the long and the short of 
Jones and Smith.” 

He was the shortest member of a family noted for their dwarfish stature, 
while his bride was the tallest one of a numerous household of almost gigantic 
height. 

They joined the Baptist Church soon after their marriage, and were candi- 
dates for baptism at the same time. In that rural district baptisteries were 
unknown, a lake near the church serving the same purpose. 

The minister, like Mrs. Smith, was of unusual height, and as the three 
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walked out into the water he seemed to forget the short member, and sought 
a depth suitable for baptizing the lady. 

When they were some distance from the shore there arose sounds of sup- 
pressed mirth from the spectators. When the minister stopped and turned 
around the cause of the unseemly hilarity was evident. Little Willie had passed 
his depth and was quietly swimming behind them. 

The parson, being a man of expediency, turned to the swimming candidate, 
and after repeating the baptismal formula ducked his head, that being the only 
part of his body out of the water. 

Mr. Smith swam back to land, while the minister proceeded with the more 
difficult task of baptizing his gigantic bride. 


Julia Davis. 


> 


JOHNNY Pog, of the “ Tiger Poes, of Maryland and Princeton,” 
 — is the authority for a brand-new “ return-trip” story, which, he 
Returns ’’ says, was played out in the Baltimore Station of the Pennsylva- 
nia Road between the ticket agent and a very provident colored man. The 
latter had asked what it would cost to send a corpse out to Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

“The same as we charge an adult live person,” was the reply. 

The negro studied a moment and then asked, “ Say, Boss, whut would hit 
cost fer a retu’n ticket?” 

“ A return?” queried the surprised official. ‘ We don’t usually sell returns 
in such cases, but, if you really want one, it would be thirty-two dollars—just 
as it would for a live adult. But why in the world do you want a return for 
a corpse?” 

“ Well, suh,” explained the colored man, “ hit’s dis a-way: I’s bin a-won- 
derin’ wheder hit wouldn’ be cheaper to took hit down dar, an’ let all de folks 
hab a look, an’ den bring hit back, rudder dan hab ’em all up hyar a-boa’din’ on 
me fer a week.” 

Warwick James Price. 


> 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 
By Harold Melbourne : 
THEY say that opposites should wed; 
Too much alike, you'll clash; 
And so I’m looking for a girl 
Possessed of lots of cash! 


> 


My uncle, General Sherman, was very fond of attending the 
General : : 
Sherman a theatre. He also objected strongly, along with the rest of us les- 
Benefactor ser mortals who dare not express our real thoughts, to having 
bibulous, selfish men stumble and ‘push over his knees to get out between the 
acts. One evening a young man with the clothes and voice of a gentleman 
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began to crowd his way to the aisle from the end of a row in which General 
Sherman was sitting. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, General,” he said as he reached my uncle, 
“but may I get by you?” 

“Yes,” said my uncle coolly, as he straightened his knees behind the young 
man, “if you don’t come back.” 

The General enjoyed the rest of the play in peace, and received the heart- 
felt if unspoken thanks of everyone in the row. 

Helen Sherman Griffith. 
¥ 


As a companion piece to “ The Maid’s Conclusion,” published in 
Oneof Them “ Walnuts and Wine” of July Lippincott’s, I have this to relate: 

With a comedy company performing at my house, the Olympia 
Theatre, a few months ago, was a little midget about nine years old, who was 
the life of the company. She never took a back seat in any assemblage, great 
or small. When the manager of the attraction posted his “ Rules” from time 
to time she was about the first to read and comment upon them. Near the 
prompter’s desk, one day, appeared the following rather arbitrary item,— 

“ Any lady of this company who hereafter accepts invitations to supper 
after the performance from any gentleman not a member will be fined five 
dollars.” - 

The little prodigy climbed upon a chair, and after deciphering the manu- 
script, turned to the writer, with a semblance of a scowl on her sweet face, and 
said,— 

“ Now, ain’t that pretty tough on us ladies?” 

John Miller Murphy. 


¥ 


Jack persuaded his little sister to taste a green persimmon. 
Not “Oh,” she said, with a wry face, “it makes my mouth feel 
Refreshing on 

rusty. 


Lucy E. Wolcott. 
» 


A apy of Boston who prides herself on a small collection of 
= — antiquities picked up in European travel procured a very hand- 
some carved Egyptian beetle from a dealer in Palestine. He had 
told her that it was very old and rare, and that the inscription upon it could 
be translated into, “‘ Let him who owns me be of kingly state.” It became the 
gem of her collection, and was exhibited to all her friends with a long explana- 
tion of the hieroglyphics and a somewhat tiresome account of its unique quality. 

Last winter when a famous Egyptologist came to Boston-to lecture on 


the ancient cities of the Nile and kindred subjects, of course this lady was in 


the audience, and at the conclusion of the last lecture she made her way to the 
platform with her carved beetle held tightly in her hand. 

“ Will it trouble you very much to look at this?” said she; “I thought it 
might interest you.” 
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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
Hanp Sapo iofor toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—Hanp Sapotio 
removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
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and bloom of a perfect complexion. Test it 
yourself. 
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far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for.it which can not be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but 
now for yourself—have you ever tried HaND 
SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It is related to 
Sapolio only because it is made by the same 
company, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, 
soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. 
It pleases everyone. 
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The Professor bowed graciously, took the proffered curio, and examined 
it closely. Gradually his face relaxed into a dry smile. The woman, who had 
watched his face for some show of enthusiasm, noticed his smile with some 
alarm. 

“Tt is genuine, of course—the inscription is genuine, isn’t it?”, she inquired 
anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, Madam,” answered the lecturer, “it is genuine, and done by 
a person with a great deal of cleverness.” 

“It says, ‘ Let him who owns me be of kingly state,’ doesn’t it?” said she 
with renewed assurance. 

“No, Madam,” answered he, “ it merely says, ‘ Made in Cairo, 1897.’ ” 

R. W. Child. 


» 


A Lapby was walking along the streets of one of our cities a short 
mato. cn oy time ago followed by her pet pug dog. Fido’s tail curled so much 
that it formed a little hoop, the tip of it resting on his back at 
the spot where it “ grew out,” as the children say. A little street Arab ran 
after the dog, erying out: 
“T know what makes that dog’s tail curl so round like a ring. I know 
what makes his tail curl so—d’ye hear, lady?” 
The lady, somewhat interested, stopped and asked,— 
“Well, why, then?” 
“So that the fleas can loop the loop,” was the astonishing reply as the 
gamin skipped away, shouting gleefully at his own joke. 
Pruella Janet Sherman. 


> 


SARTOR RESARTUS 
By Oliver E. Behymer 


A PRINTER loved a tailor maid, 
And loved her to distraction; 


For lack of courage he delayed 


To take the proper action. 


When leap-year came he still was mute, 
Till early in the winter, 

When she began to press his suit ; 
And thus she won the printer. 


> 


WHEN some charming old people I know were young people they 
A Glimpse of went abroad for their wedding journey. 
Charles Lever ; . 

On the train to Turin they met a man who interested them 
very much. He quoted Greek and Latin as occasion offered, and talked right 
and left in French and German, Italian and English, with impartial and joyous 
friendliness. One of his stories was of the Trish tavern sign representing “ the 
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Oriental Couch Cover 


the cloth, 3 yards long, and heavily fringed all around. 





The couch cover shown 
above is 50 inches wide in 
In design 


it is an all-over Oriental effect, pattern same on both sides, but 


in different colors. The cover is perfectly reversible— 
Red reverse Blue; Green reverse Red; Blue reverse 
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A RTLOOM TAPESTRIES are 
for every room in the home. 
For town house or country house, 
Flat or Apartment, Even a Hall Bed- 
room with Artloom treatment may be 
made a place of restfulness and beauty. 
There are rich curtains for the Parlor ; 
correct hangings for Bay-window or 


double doors ; Draperies and Couch 
Covers for Library, Den or Cozy Cor- 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Artloom Tap- 
estries cut out this coupon and enclose with 
ten cents and a letter to us, giving your 
dealer's name and address, and we will send 
you a beautiful plush, velour square, in red 
or green, that can be used either for a centre 
piece or mounted for a pillow top. They 
would cost fifty cents in any store, and are 
made exclusively by us. 


. 
PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS. 





Look for the 
Labe/ ——> 


production. 








It is on every 
genuine Artloom 


$4.00 


ner ; Table Covers for Dining-Room 
and other rooms. 

Artloom Tapestries are for sale by 
leading Dry-goods and Department 
Stores everywhere, and cost no more 
than Tapestries with the art left out. 
Let your dealer Know that You know 
about Artloom Curtains, Couch 


Covers, and Table Covers. He has 
them or will get them for you. 


: f Registered 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Cotta. Price 














Write to-day, giving the name of your dealer, for our style book J, printed in colors, with 


Artloom suggestions for every room in the house. 


It will be mailed free on request. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Devil and the Bag of Nails,” and its evolution from the classic original, “ the 
Satyr and the Bacchanals.” By and by, however, he tired out and went to 
sleep, and when a baby cried and woke him he sighed mournfully and said, 
“Oh, for the days of good King Herod!” 

Arrived at Turin, my friends met him in the street and asked him to direct 
them to a hotel. 

“Wherever you go,” he answered blithely, “ you'll wish you had gone some- 
where else, but on the whole I should say So-and-So.” Then after starting on 
he turned, “ Perhaps it would be well to tell you,” he added, “that the recom- 
mendation is from one who has been a good deal of a traveller. I am Charles 
Lever, better known as Harry Lorrequer.” 

Afterwards in a street of Paris he met Mr. and Mrs. Blank again and 
greeted them with cordial recognition. Calling at, their apartments, he was 
most agreeable and entertaining, and gave them a proof-sheet of “A Day’s 


Ride,” which was then in press. 
F. F. Jocelyn. 


>. 


THE choirmaster of St. Anonyma’s announced to his choir boys 
— one Friday night that he would like to have an extra rehearsal 
the following evening (Saturday), and asked if all the boys would 
be able to be present. Two only signified that they would not, and on investiga- 
tion it was discovered that the first youngster was to go to a party that night. 
The second, a little fellow about nine years old, was asked if he was also to 
be a guest at the same function. 
“No, sir,” he answered. 
“Then why can’t you come?” asked the choirmaster. 
The child hesitated for an instant, then in a burst of candor blurted out, 


“ Because I’ve got to take my bath!” 
S. Decatur Smith, Jr. 


> 


OnE of Philadelphia’s well-known ‘literary men has just come 
— back from England. He is looking very well, and one of his 
friends complimented him on it. “ You’re gett&ng fat, old man; 
never saw you looking better.” : 
“Well, no; fact is, I’m really thinner; I’ve lost fourteen pounds.” 
“ H’m—yes? What did you lose it on—the Derby?” 


¥ 


A TRAMP, dirty and ragged to the last degree, called at a house 


a His on the door of which was a doctor’s sign. A large, rather mascu- 


line-looking woman opened the door. 

“Scuse me, lady,” said the tramp, “but I jist called to ask if the Doctor 
had any old clothes he’d let me have. You see, I’m kind o’ bad off fer all kind 
o’ clothes, an’ I’d be much obleedged fer anything the Doctor could let me have, 
an’ I ain’t pertickler as to the fit.” 
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BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 


Beautifies and preserves th 
complexion. A positive relief for pretense =" 
hands, chafing and all skin afflictions. 
Mennen’s face on every box. Be sure that 

you get the original. Sold everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum trun‘ 
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The woman smiled and made reply,— 

“T am the Doctor!” 

“ Sufferin’ Moses!” ejaculated the tramp as he.made a beeline for the gate. 
4 M. W. 


> 


Mrs. McCaLiuM, a daughter of the late ‘Senator Sherman. named 


Two of a her son after his grandfather, and the baby was always called by 
7 the double name. A visitor once asked him his name. 
“ John Sherman,” replied the three-year-old distinctly. 
“ But,” said the visitor, pointing to the distinguished statesman, “I 
thought that that was John Sherman.” 

“Oh,” replied the youngster carelessly, ‘he’s only the Honorable John 
Sherman.” 

Helen Sherman Griffith. 


? 


Ethcl.— Oh George. I’ve been to see the doctor, and he says I 
Domestic can’t play golf!” 
ne George (a rude, unfeeling husband) .—‘ Indeed?—but you 
might have saved his fee by coming to me, for I could have told you that 


long ago.” 
M. E. 8. 


¥ 


THE new minister was taking dinner at the Smiths’ on tie 

a occasion of his first visit to that household. A man of grave and 

Sweetness dignified bearing, a few moments’ of his presence had served to 

instil into the minds of his host and hostess a proper idea of the solemnity of 

the occasion. Little Willy, however, was not so easily impressed, and from the 

beginning of the meal had been vainly trying to restrain unmistakable evidence 
of amusement. 

Noticing a peculiar look upon the face of the clerical visitor, and ascribing 
it to annoyance at the ill-concealed emotions of his son, Mr. Smith commanded 
sharply: 

“Willy! Less laughing, or you must leave the:table.” 

“TI can’t help it, for the new mi-minister looks so. funny. He went and 


salted his soup from the sugar-shake.” 
Ned Barney. 


> 


A very practical old lady from the country was visiting her 

a daughter in the city not long ago, and her young granddaughter 
resent 

F was taking her through one of the big department stores on a 


little shopping tour. 
“ Now,” said the old lady to the salesman, “show me some dishes; I want 


to buy a set.” 
Up in the china department the clerks had shown a number of dainty, 
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Pabst 1905 
Calendar 


i Pleasingly reflects the beauties of Persian Art, 
‘ a LS gam fae with its rich colorings and atmosphere of 
rich in Sima NS as romance. 
= fa This exquisite calendar is distinctive in 
color iF uae | _ and ayle, and — : — — 
°. } : * hon for any home or office. It typihes the joy 
will be Vier @ of living and the spirit of health. 

4 > It is the highest attainment of lithographic 
mal led art, and the picture here shown gives but a faint 
in n ovel idea of the radiant beauty of the calendar itself. 

BA We could not afford to send it to you for 10 
Go cents, did we not believe it will remind you that 


is the “Best” ‘endothe ideal malt nerve-food 
for men and women. 


Pabst Extract is the first aid to health—it 
helps digestion, soothes the nerves, brings rest 
to the sleepless, and builds up the entire system. 

druggists. 


coin or = PES It is sold by all 


a ona er cents - -day 4 this Aga - 
"he — of Persian Art (size 7 inches wi 
ese “tego ai which will give added charm to 
any home. 


Pabst one Department, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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pretty designs, which the old lady had admired, but still seemed to be looking ‘ 


for something else. 

“This pale green and gold tinted one is pretty, givin; ” suggested the 
young girl, “ why not get it?” * 

“Well, you see,” answered the practical grandmother; “your Aunt Jinnie 
is a-goin’ to be married in the fall, and I thought I would get her a good ser- 
viceable present while I was up here. A black and white flowered set of china 
is what I want, if I could find it. Black and white is such serviceable colors, 
you know, dear, it don’t show dirt.” 

K. EH. Quinn. 


a 


THE REASON: 
By Harold Melbourne 
A WOMAN often makes a man 
Quite wretched, full of woe! 
And all of this is just because 
That woman “ loves him so!” 





> 


“I WANT you to be very careful to learn to do things my way,” 
the housewife said to the middle-aged colored woman whom she 
had secured as a servant. 

“ Yaas, ’m,” was the reply, “so’s I’ll done git myself habituated.” 

‘You use pretty large words, Martha.” 

“Yaas, ’m. But I done knows de meanin’ of ’em.” 

“ What does ‘ habituated’ mean?” 

“ Well, I d’no’ ez I kin exackly tell yer, but I kin splain it.” 

“TI should be very glad to have you do so.” 

“Meh Uncle Jim Osborne he done hadder fahm lef’ ’em las’ monf. He 
tuck possession an’ he’s libbin’ dah jes fine. He’s got all de chickens he wants, 
an’ he allus was pow’ful fond er chickens: But dis is de troof. Ebry time 
he makes up his mind he gwinter hab chickin he gits on his big gum shoes an’ 
takes out er dahk lantern an’ goes out in de night an’ snatches er pullet offen 
’is own roos’ befo’ it hab er chance ter squawk oncet. Dat’s whut it is ter git 
yohse’f habituated.” 


Fully Defined 


H. M. 
» 


Littte Helen while on a visit to her grandmother became rather 
The Kind troublesome in her attentions to the household pet. 
Helen Liked 4 <"; 

As these attentions were not always of the gentlest nature, 
there was a continued protest from the various members of the family. Grandma 
would say, “Child, don’t maul that cat so!” while the next minute a maiden 
aunt would call in answer to a piteous me-ow,. “Helen, you really must not 
tease the cat!” and so on, until the little girl * aad very familiar with the 


various forms of protest. 
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¥ SENATOR MARTIN SAYS: 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
I have used HAYNER WHISKEY for medicinal purposes in my 
family and have found it very satisfactory. I believe it to be 


a number one medicinal whiskey. yy S 


U. S. Senator from Virginia, 


THE ONLY WHISKEY WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY AND PERFECT PURITY. 


Government statistics show that the famous Miami Valley produces better grain and 
has purer water than any other section of this country. It is Nature’s garden. Right in 
the heart of this favored spot is our distillery. We have at our very door the two essen- 
tials for producing the finest whiskey in the world--the best grain and the purest water. 
Add to these one of the most completely equipped distilleries ever operated and an ex- 
perience of 38 years in distilling whiskey and you have a combination that is unequaled 
anywhere. That’s why HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal and other uses. That's 
why we have over half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 
Don’t forget that it goes direct from our own distillery to you, with allits original strength, 
richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE ef PURITY and 
AGE and saves the dealers’ enormous profits. Your money back if you’re not satisfied. 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


4 FULL QUARTS $49.20 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US, 


OUR OFFER We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES ef HAYNER SEVEN- 

: ? YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.28. and we will pay the express charges 
Try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used orcan buy 
from — else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 
$3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How 
could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. 
We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's inside, 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev.. N. Mex.. Ore., Utah. Wash., or Wyo. 


must be on the b ARTS EXPRESS 
FREIGHT PREPAID.» 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by 


EST 
tee. THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., © ATLANTA, GA., 


#3 DDD DD DD DDD tk KEKE 


Please mention Liprincorr’s MaGazINg when answering this advertisement. 
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One day grandma came home from a neighborly visit and announced the 
interesting fact that the Smiths had a large family of Maltese kittens, and 
ended with, “ Helen, dear, they say you can have one of them when they are 
older if you like.” 7 

“What kind of kittens did you say, grandma?” 

“Maltese. I think they are all Maltese.” 

“Oh, yes, I’d like one of that kind. Then I can maul and tease it all I 
want to; can’t I, grandma?” 


M. D. Wilson. 
>» 
Mr. CHOATE’s quickness at repartee is well illustrated by the 
ree following story. During a “ week-end” at an English country- 
etor’ 


house his neighbor at breakfast one morning chanced to be a 
pretty American, who had come to misfortune in trying to manipulate her 
egg in the English fashion. With face full of dismay she turned to him: 

“Oh Mr. Choate, what shall I do? I’ve dropped an egg? 
** Caekle, Madam, cackle,” answered the Ambassador. 
Edith Child. 


¥ 


‘IN a certain mission school at the beginning of winter the chil- 

Hemmed In dren were ordered to undress in turn before the matron, that 

F the number and weight of undergarments might be judged and, 

if necessagy, warmer ones substituted. One little girl obligingly unbuttoned her 

frock. 

“Please, Ma’am,” she said cheerfully, “T’il take off my dress, but I can’t 

take off any more ‘cause I’m sewed up for the winter.” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


od 


THERE was an old and eccentric lawyer in town, named Blank, 
ee who was subject to fits of anger at times and had long been 

known for his eccentricities. He was in the habit of leaving his 
office frequently during the day, and would always place a sign in the window 
telling when he would return. He left his office one December day and, as 
usual, placed a sign in the window telling that he would return at a certain 
hour. When he returned to his office on this same day, instead of entering, as 
usual, he stood outside staring at the sign, which read, “ Will return at four 
o’clock.” Seating himself on the steps leading to the office he was soon lost in 
meditation. Passers-by gazed at him in astonishment, for they knew “Old 
b.ank,” as he was familiarly called, and wondered why he was sitting out in 
the cold when his office had every appearance of being closed. No one, how- 
ever, gave the matter a second thought. One young man who was acquainted 
with Blank had noticed him sitting on the steps, and on passing the place an 
hour later was surprised at finding him still in the same position. Fearing 
that the man would suffer from exposure, he ventured to accost him. Tapping 
him on the shoulder, he asked in a friendly way,— 
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One Drop Works Wonders - | — Insures Good Digestion 


The Perfect Seasoning for Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Sauces, 


Roasts, Gravies, etc. 


MelIlhenny’s Tabasco Sauce - that fine, spicy, piquant flavor so dear to the epicure. It is purer and more healthful than 
dry pepper, leaving no lumps or sediment. It stimulates the stomach instead of irritating it, helping digestion instead of hindering it 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs, and Restaurants half a century. AT ALL DEALERS 
FREE—Write for ‘‘Tabasco Book” containing many new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 











Raw Cream is inferior to Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in 
richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless Cream is superior as a cream for 
cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate, and general household cooking. It is the result 
of fifty years’ experience with the milk problem. 


CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa—Grand Prize at World’s Fair goes to Walter Baker & 
Co. [td.—Sr. Louis, Oct. 22.—The Grand Prize for superiority of Cocoa and Choc- 
olate preparations goes to the famous house of Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, 
Mass. This is the highest award ever given in this country. The Company was 
established in 1780, and has received forty-three awards from the great exposi- 
tions in Europe and America. 


ADDITIONAL AND IMPROVED SERVICE TO FLormpA, SEASON 1904-1905, via 
SourHERN RarLway.—Commencing November 6, 1904, the New York and Florida 
Express will be re-established, affording additional and improved service to 
Florida over the Southern Railway. This train leaves Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at 5.55 p.m. daily, leaves Washington, D. C., at 9.50 p.m., and will 
carry through Pullman Drawing-Room Sleeping-Cars to Columbia, Augusta, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, and other points. nexcelled dining-car_ service. 
Winter Tourist Tickets are now on sale to all the principal resorts in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Florida, Cuba, and the Gulf Coast resorts. Mr. Cuarues L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, No. 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleasure in furnishing all information. 














has been used f 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


~ MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


crn: or over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 

ND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
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“Mr. Blank, why are you sitting out in the cold, when your office is 
closed ?” 

No sooner had he said this than “Old Blank,” with a start, awoke, and, 
giarjng at the speaker, stammered in reply: 

“ Wha—what’s that! Wha—what are you talking about?” 

“Why, you’ve been sitting out here for more than an hour,” explained 
the young man, “ and wondering what was the matter, I thought I’d a 

“Can’t you see that I’m waiting for Lawyer Blank to return?” broke in 
the indignant tone; “don’t you see that?” and he pointed to the sign. As he 
did so he gave a sudden start, and, with a half-confused and _ half-ashamed 
expression, beat a hasty retreat up the steps, and unlocking the office entered 
and slammed the door. 

Wm. M. 


» 


THERE is a certain small lady in Washington who has distinct 

=” and original ideas of her own. Not long ago the governess who 
: presides over the nursery destinies of this young lady and her 
even younger sister informed them that their parents were soon to celebrate 
their tenth wedding anniversary, and the tots accordingly began to 
for a present. When the auspicious morning arrived Mistress Margaret walked 
solemnly into the room where her mother and father were sitting, and laid 
first on one lap and then on the other the small packages that brought their 


“ec 


save up” 


love and congratulations. 

gs This,” said she to her father, “cost seventy-five cents; and this,” she 
added to her mother, “ cost a dollar.” 

 “ But,” the mother asked, “ you don’t love mamma better than papa, do 

you?” 

“ Well; Mumie, it’s this way,” explained Margy. “ You see, papa’s our 
papa only by marriage, while you’re our Mumie by bornation.” . 

Warwick James Price. 


P 


HOMELY PHILOSOPHY 
By Grace G. Bostwick 
AIN’T no use complainin’ 
Fur’s I kin see; 
Whinin’ ’round an’ tellin’ folks 
*Bout how ’bused ye be. 
Things ye don’t like, they are bound 
T’ happen, jest th’ same; 
Ye have t’ keep a-smilin’ if 
Ye wanter beat th’ game. 


Ain’t no use a-whimp’rin’ 
"Bout how bad ye feel; 

Makin’ ever’one ye see 
Hope ye’r pains is real. 
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The Original 
Swiss Milk 


CHOCOLATE 
Santa Claus’ Best Gift 


and one that delights 
every body. 
IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS 
WHOLESOME 
as Bread and Butier. 
THE ORIGINAL—Other Brands are Imitations. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Jmporters, 
78 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Pocket Maps 
- Road Guide 


10 CENTS These maps are beautifully printed in colors 
am INSTAMPS and show on a large scale the streams, lakes, 
highways, trolley lines and railroads in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, reached 
by the Lackawanna Railroad and its connections. 


Invaluable to Automobile Tourists, 
Fishermen and Travelers. 


A good map is a silent courier of out-door enjoyment. Each 

_ of the maps in this edition is 17x28 inches. ey are neatly 
bound in one cover and may be had by sending 10 cents in stamps to_ 
T. W. LEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, N. Y. City. 
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Them things is sorter hard to stand, 
Ye bet yer life I know; 

But you jest keep a-smilin’, an’ 
They’ll haf t’ up an’ go. 


Ain’t no use a-findin’ fault 
With th’ ornery weather ; 
First it’s rain, nen it’s cold, 
’Relse it’s both together. 
Weather’s all right, same’s th’ rest, 
*Cordin’ as ye see; 
But takin’ ever’thing to wunct, 
I tell ye, it suits me. 


> 


WHEN General Ben Butler was running for Vice-President he 
axe sn catered extravagantly to the darky vote, and was a great favorite 
among the colored brethren. 

On his campaign he was banqueted in a Southern city by a club of colored 
men. The first’ toast, to the guest of honor, was as follows: 
“Heah’s to Gen’al Butler, gentlemen. His body is white, but, thank 


God! his soul is black.” 


; Helen Sherman Griffith. 
> ead : 


‘Dotty is six, and her older brother feels called upon to give her Bibble 
lessons. 

“ Who was the first man?” 

‘Don’t know,” retorts she airily. 

“You must know that much! I’ve told you a dozen times,” says Lee. 

“ Oh, yes,” rejoins Dolly, “ it was either Cain or Abel, and one of them was 
the other’s wife; but they’re both dead long ago, so what’s the use to bother 
about them?” 

Lee groans in despair, sets her right, and she gets along fairly well under 
his questioning until “ What happened to Lot’s wife?” elieits this surprising 
statement,— 


“She was turned into a pillow of salt by day and a pillow of fire by night.” 
N. D. Tice. 


¥ 


A Boston lady had given her market-man her daily order over 
Sao, wo the telephone, and later in the day decided to change it a little and 
countermand an order she had given for some liver. 
Ringing up her market-man she said,— 
“You remember that I gave an order for a pound of liver awhile ago?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. 
“ Well, I find-that I do not need it, and you need not send it.” 
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~ CRYSTAL 


in 
Sugar 
Making! 





~ Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 
at in form, perfect in qu b ot in appearance, no sugar made can equa n ence. F 
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GUTHERN RAILWAY 
To the Pr ‘ncipal Citics,and Resorts 
ae. 
P SOLTHWEST 
SOUTHEAST 
Cub\ 1 EXAS 


eee | 


tek” ea 


The route of the Southern’s Palm Limited between 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE 


Sunset Limited between NEW YORK and CALIFORNIA 


New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway: ALEX, S, THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent 
S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. W. H. TAYLOE, G, P. A, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Before she could put down the receiver she heard the market-man say to 
someone in the store,—~ 
“Take out Mrs. Blank’s liver. She says she can get along without it.” 
H. d. 
a. 
LitTLe Lillian had been an only child nearly five years. Having 
Warned Off _ been taught to pray for things desired, she took it upon herself 
to pray for a little sister. This petition was not varied except 
on stormy nights, when her bed-time prayer was ended by saying, “ But don’t 
send her to-night, for she might get lost.” At last the little sister came, to 
Lillian’s unboynded delight, and for three months no cloud crossed her happi- 
ness. But the little sister was wrestling with a sad case of colic one evening 
just as Lillian was trying to say her prayers. Again and again she tried to 
hear her own voice above the baby’s screams, but failed. She stood and looked 
at the offending party for a minute, then, in one of the lulls, threw herself on 
her knees, voicing this petition, “ Please, dear Lord, don’t send us any more 
babies till I tell you to.” 
Eugenia Hackley. 
¥ 


Mr. RorH, undertaker, had been summoned to the home of a 
— wealthy aristocrat. 

Upon surveying the remains of the deceased he discovered 
that the man wore a wig, and that, as he now lay in a reclining position, the 
wig fell back and exposed the bald pate. 

“Madam,” said the undertaker obsequiously to the sorrowing widow, “I 
perceive that your late husband wore a wig during his natural life. I do not 
suppose you wish this generally known, so if you will kindly favor me with a 
small pot of glue I will arrange the wig so that it will be unnoticed.” 

The widow had no glue, but sent out for some immediately. 

A short time afterwards she approached the undertaker and proffered a 
small bottle of glue. § 

“Oh, never mind now,” said Mr. Roth consolingly, “I—er—I found a 
tack!” 

F. P. Van Der Veer. 


> 

Mrs. Van Dyne is very popular, notwithstanding her habit of 
= — saying embarrassing things occasionally. ‘Recently she admired 

a pretty desk belonging to a friend and ordered a duplicate. 
When hers came she was sure it was not like the other, -The next evening at 
a card party she was seated near the desk which had caught her fancy. Scru- 
tinizing it closely, she suddenly electrified those near her by exclaiming: “ Now 
I know what’s the matter! Kitty Carter’s hind legs are crooked and mine are 
straight.” 

She explained later that this extraordinary statement meant merely that 
Mrs. Carter’s desk had four curved legs, while her own had two straight ones 
and two curved, and that she had had no intention of casting reflections upon 
any part of Mrs. Carter’s anatomy. N. D. Tice. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Log Cabin 
Maple Syrup 


was awarded the 


Gold Medal 


at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904, for 
absolute purity and richness of flavor— 
the approval of millions of people con- 
firmed by the World’s Greatest Expo- 
sition. Always enjoyed—always reliable. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Towle’s Log Cabin 
“Selected” Maple Syrep 
“Camp” Maple Syrup, or 
“Penoche” Syrup 


send us his name and address, with 10 
cents and we will send you this beautiful 
Log Cabin Souvenir Spoon. 

Our booklet, “ From Camp to 
Table,” contains recipes for a 
score of dainty dishes and is 
sent free on request. 


Towle Maple 
Syrup Company, 


Find herewith 10c for 
which please send me one 
Log Cabin Souvenir Spoon. 


P/ 4 My name its 
My address ts 





His MARK! 


EVERY Jar of the Genuine, 


LIEBIG COM PANY'S 
EXTRACT OF 


“Just r OF 6 








THE FASTENER WITH 
A BULL-DOG GRIP 


Washburne’s 
ret, Fasteners 


Men find comfort and 


Key Chain ins sid i Ring 
Cuff Holders - = 
Scarf Holders = 
Drawers Supporters 
LITTLE, BUT NEVER LET GO. 
Bent Postpaid. Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere. 


oadmercan Ring Campeey., 
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First arrivals have 


'. THE CHOICE OF ROOMS 


in the hotels at 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
because the 


SEABOARD 
FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


Solid Pullman train with dining 
and observation cars takes its 
patrons over the shortest route 
between 


NEW YORK 


and 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


and gets there first 





































For illustrated booklets giving 
full information of' the leading 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE 
SOUTH apply to ticket agents 
of connecting lines, or Seaboard 
Air Line Railway. 








One of the handsomest calendars 
for 1905 ts the Seaboard Historical 
Calendar, four pages in full colors 
similar to small cut shown, No 
advertising, Suitable for holiday 
gift or mailing. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
25 cents, 


CHARLES B. RYAN 


General Passenger Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 





EDWARD F. COST CHARLES B. RYAN 
2nd Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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)| | The Real Estate Trust Company | 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


S. E. Conner CHESTNUT AND BroapD STREETS 

















SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


$1,400,000 


CAPITAL, FULL-PAID 


$1,500,000 








OLICITS current Deposit Accounts, allowing Interest; Buys and Sells Real Estate In and 
around Philadelphia; Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income of all kinds; Issues 
Policies of Title Insurance to Real Estate and Mortgages; Acts as Financial Agent for 

Charitable and Religious Institutions; Collects Rents, Negotiates Mortgages, and Places 

Ground Rents ; Receives and Executes Trusts of every description ; Rents Safe Deposit Boxes 

in Burglar-Proof Vaults ; Takes General Charge and Management of Property; Acts as 

le Transfer or Financial Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under Corporation 
ortgages. 
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ELECTRIC | as. Wh has 


Overland 
Limited 


Every day in the year, the famous 
Overland Limited leaves Chicago for the 
Pacific Coast. It is the most luxurious train in 
the world and traverses the most direct route 
across the continent. Electric lighted through- 
out, it makes the journey solid through with- 

out change, less than three days en route, 
over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


All appliances for safety, comfort and speed that a liberal 
expenditure of money and skill can secure. 


Two fast daily trains from Chicago provide for the traveler 


The Best of Everything. 


Choice of routes, liberal return limits, fast time, and all the comforts of travel make the 
frip to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via this route one of the greatest satis- 
action. 


Round-trip tourist tickets on sale from all points at greatly reduced rates. 
Full particulars on application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. RY., 
CHICAGO. 
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A Clear Saving of 40%, 


By selecting your gifts of 


FINE 
CVT GLASS 


from our handsome catalog. 
Sent free on request. 


It represents a stock much finer and of vastly 
more complete variety than any single store can 
carry. We are the largest manufacturers of Cut 
Glass in the world, and can quote prices accord- 
ingly. 

Price of large Salad Bowl, Milan cut, 143, 8 
inches in diameter, illustrated here, $3.50. 

Safe delivery guaranteed. ; 

Goods exchanged, cr money refunded, if you 
are not satisfied. 


OGDEN CUT GLASS CoO. 
4356 Main Street, Philadelphia 




















































Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA THE 


New York Central 


Lines 


Will move at frequent intervals in 
December, January, February, 
March and May. 


For particulars, inquire of ticket 
agents of the New York Central 
Lines, or enclose a two-cent stamp 
for a copy of ‘America’s Winter 
Resorts,’’ to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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——/ can make 85 or 810 do the work of »100 in 
(SS YOU Christmas shopping, if you use the Loftis 
= Bystem. How! Write toda: 






















y torour New Christmas 
Catalogue, and select any Diamond, Watch or 
piece of jewelry that you would like to consider as 
& gift to a friend, relative or loved one. We will 
promptly forward your selection to your home, 
place of business, or, if you prefer, to your express 
office. Examine it as critically as you like, then 
if you are entirely pleased with it and consider it 
ood value for the price asked, pay one-fifth and 
eep it, sending the balance to us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 
YOUR No matter how far away you 
— be, you can do business 
CREDI with us quickly, confidentially 
and satisfactorily. We open 
1s GOOD Charge Accounts with any hon- 
est person, and whether you are 
a 810 per week employe ora wealthy employer, we 
wantan Ror pay A to submit our goods to you on 
approval, and to offer you every courtesy and ad- 
vantage of the popular Loftis System. 
C. ASH If you prefer to do business on a 
cash basis, we havea proposition 
BUYERS that will interest you, as follows: 
Select any Diamond. that you 
want and pay cash for it, and we will give youa 
signed agreement to take it back at any time within 
one year, and give you spot cash for all you paid— 
less ten per cent. Thus, you might wear a fifty 
dollar Diamond for a year, then send it back to us 
and get 845, making the actual cost of wearing a fine 
Diamond for a whole year, less than 10 cents a week. 
GO LD We have been awarded the Gold 
Medal by the Judges at the 
MEDAL great Saint Louis Universal 
Exposition. Our goods, prices, 
terms and system of doing business, won the 
\ coveted prize against all competitors, foreign and 
domestic. This Gold Medal phasi our positi 
as the leading house in the Diamond trade, and is 
the highest endorsement that the world has to offer. 
GUARANTEE feuisneatcont 
we oat is — 
pan y asigne 
AND guarantee of value 
EXCHANGE and quality. Every 
Diamond that we 
ever sold or that we ever will sell, is good for the 
full price paid for it, in exchange for other goods 
or a larger Diamond. Every representation that 
we make is backed by the highest commercial 
ratings accorded to any house in the business. You 
can easily verify this by comparisons. 
DO NOT We have the largest and best 
facilities in the world for hand- 







DELAY — an enormous business ex- 

m itiously and satisfactorily, 
but we strongly advise that Christmas selections 
be Mistakes and delays can be 
avoided by early selection, and the best possible 
attention is assured to your requests. 


WRITE forteand do not makea Christ 
TODAY 


mas selection until you receive 
guide to satisfactory buying that you can have. 


8 OFT I BROS. 





made at once. 










& CO. 
Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. P. 55 92to 98 State St., 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 















Copyright, 1904, 
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CHALFONTE © 


oS ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 














This modern Fire-proof house, accommodating 600, was opened 
July 2, 1904, for its thirty-seventh consecutive season, after the expenditure 
of over $600,000.00 for improvements. 

The pavilion, with three decks open on all sides, affords a splendid 
view of the Boardwalk and Surf, and the Roof Promenade and Sun 
Space on the Tenth Floor command the Atlantic Ocean for twenty miles. 


CHALFONTE is remarkable for the elegance of its appointments, 
the excellence of its table, and the comforts which it affords to those 


seeking rest or recreation at the sea-shore. 
> 


THE LEEDS COMPANY | 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Folder and Rates 





Chalfonte 
is Always Open 
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“Cut Out” 
Colds, Grip, Headache 


ORANGEINE 


\Powders) 


Promptly Correct—Quickly Cure 
—Dispel All After Effects 


WHAT DOCTORS SAY 


“T enclose $5 for Orangeine. In all your ad- 
vertising I have not seen a statement which my 
personal experience has not confirmed. I think 
Orangeine the most honestly advertised remedy on 
the market. H.R. GoopELL, M.D., Memphis.” 


Dr. TyYLpESLEY, of Central City, Ky., says: 
“Quinine congests, but I have long used 
Orangeine with great success, for colds and 
LaGrippe. Its composition ideally recom- 
mends it to every physician.” 















(Established 1879.) 
‘(Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Ask your physician about it. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us. 
1oc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


288 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


























































































TRIAL PACKACE FREE 


Orangeine is sold_by p jive d iste he: 
in 100, 25c, 50c and (the family economy Sepowder) rt) peck. 
ages. On receipt of request we will mail l0c trial package 
free, with full directions, composition and wide human 
experiences, 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 16 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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, ine Souvenir Teaspoons $1.50 
One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size Teaspoons, made 
especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. Each bowl con- 


<a, 





tains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and the handles are handsomely engraved. ‘They are of best 
material, finely finished, ornamentation is rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for f 
every day use, if desired, and will last for years. Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please you. 
Vv 
For Christimas jing christs git, either or ebldren or grown folks 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sént, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 (to Canadian points $1.75). 
Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York and Boston use the Lake 
Shore, | It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast ‘zoth Century Limited.” For “Book of 
Trains” and information about travel over this road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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47 Systems 


for Business Men 








fC THIS BOOK IS FREE 


It illustrates 47 different kinds of business that are 
successfully conducted by the use of Shaw-Walker card 
and filing systems. It tells you how to improve your 
office systems. How to save time, money and labor. How 
to increase the efficiency of your employees. How to 
decrease your pay roll. One hour invested in reading 
this catalogue will pay you large dividends during 1904. 
Send today for this valuable 58 page free catalogue. 


THE SHAW-WALKER co. 


151 Jokcey ga Muskegon, Michigan 














FILLED AND CLEANED 
BY SIMPLY PRES- 
SING LEVER 


FABER 


SELF- 


FILLING 
AND 


CLEANING 
FOUNTAN 
PEN 
Special Holiday Offer 


Upon receipt of $2.00 will send a 
TOLEDO SPECIAL—a High-grade 
Faber Self-Filler. Acknowledged 
THE BEST by all who have used it, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Any Pen 
Point Matched. 
The Faber will please you. 


Send for Booklet. 


THE FABER SELF-FILLING 
PEN CO. 


2057 ASHLAND AVE, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








In OPEN 
TERRITORY. 


The Williams Typewriter Co. 


PACTORY AND GENERAL 


OPFICES,; F 
Ey rom: DERBY, CONN., U. 5. A. Om O suet . 
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“SEE IT ADD” 
+ 


The Mechanical Accountant 


performs Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
plication and Division by simply pressing 
the keys. 
The only computing machine on the 
market fitted with 
TWO SETS OF DIALS. 
The upper set enables the operator 
to PROVE THE WORK AS FAST 
AS IT IS DONE: making mistakes 
impossible and a second addition 
or checking unnecessary. 


Write for FREE TRIAL OFFER and circular 


MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT CO. 











19 WARREN ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 
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SMITH PREMIER 











LY, 






LIGHT RUNNING 


LLL 








WL 












AU 


SSS 

SSS 
SS ‘ THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE (Oa EXHIBIT AT WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS, SECTION 23, PALACE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


.) 4 INew York, Boston @ 
‘ 'Charleston, 5.¢., Jacksonville, Fla. 


4, : St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and Intermediate Landings 


—{§ 

The “ Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEw YORK 
Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EASTERN POINTS, an 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., i 
direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND FINEST SERVICE 
Tueo. G. Ecser, G. M. 
Wma. P. CrypE & Co., General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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For Your Bedroom 


“A cleverly designed chair with a dozen different uses.” 


“The Revell Valet Chair’ 


The newest thing for the home. It has more practical uses 
‘than any other piece of furniture ever made. Think of an artis- 
tically designed high-back, substantial chair of beau- 
. tifully finished quarter-sawed golden or weathered 
Ha) oak or mahogany finished birch that will 
| hold and properly shape every article of 

|} a lady’s or gentleman’s clothing! A 
i chair that has a trouser and skirt 
| © stretcher concealed in the back—that will 

5] save tailor bills by keeping the wrinkles 
out, and pay for itself in a short time. 
Ladies will find many unique uses for it 
and at the same time it will be an orna- 
ment to the dressing room. Men like 
it because it holds an entire suit of 
clothes as well as underwear, shirt, col- 






















lar, tie, poe hose. There is a spacious compartment in epplied for. 
the seat for shoes, slippers, brushes, etc. 
The Valet Chair will make a man glad and keep . me draft or id this * oyéer gad we we will send you $ 
awoman happy. A good Christmas gift. Write Hose calacle an cr ——— "y aah mb 3 
to-day for fully illustrated booklet—tells all about it. And we vill rcluntite toll ance ne 





Alexander H. Revell '& Co. ™ WABASH ae 












Southern 
Pacific 


TO 











The prime requisites of 
a perfect underwear are: 
Healthfulness, Durability, 
Fit, Finish. ‘‘ Jaeger’’ possesses 
these in a pre-eminent degree. 
Hence its unique distinction as 
a household word in the land. 


Recommended by leading 
physicians every where. 
Booklets and Samples Free. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 


806 Fifth Ave. 
New York: {ist Broadway 
Breoklyn: 















ELEGANT NEW PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY AT NOON 

















Thence via Rail through 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW 
MEXICO, AND ARIZONA 
September 14th to October 14th 

INQUIRE 


Boston, 170 Washington St. PH1tapeLputa, 632 Chestnut St. 
New Yorx { 349 Broadway. BaLtimorg, 210 No. Charles St. 
1 Broadway. Syracusg, 129 So. Franklin St. 


04 Fulton St. 

Boston: 280-282 Boylaton St. 
Phila.: 1510 Chestnut St. 

¢ Chieago: 82 State St. 

















Agents in All 
Principal Cities. 
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Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 Cottage, 

OUT ME OUT. suitable for a Bungalow or Home, and Twelve Months’ Subscrip- 

tion to JEWELL’S AMERICAN HOMES, an Up-to-the-Times, Two 

| AM WO RTH Dollar-and-Fifty-cents-per-Year Monthly Magazine, which will 

be mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and One Dollar Fifty 

Cents in either Silver Certificate, Post-Office or Express Money 

ONE DOLL AR. Order. (No stamps or personal checks accepted). Remember 

this offer is only good until January 1, 1905, to readers of Lip- 

y PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, and money must 
JEWELL § AMERICAN HOMES be accompanied by this advertisement. 


WM. CLARKE JEWELL, Publisher 315 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 













of a camera's 
is in the lens 


THE GRAND PRIZE 


at the world’s Fair has been awarded to the 


GOERZ LENS 


in competition with the world. Goerz 
lenses are essential in the making of per- 
fect pictures. 

The manufacturers have always 
claimed to make the best lenses in 
the world—competition has proved 
it. Catalog Free. 

MAIN OFFICE: 

Berlin-Friedenaw, Germany. 
The Paper for Printing by Gaslight BRANCH OFFICES: 
4&5 Holborn Circus, London, 













































If your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 











a. 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. Rue Di Pia ot, P. 
THE ANTHONY @.SCOVILL CO. [| 70° 3Cwrrtet, Paris L 
) 122-124 Fifth Avenue 17th@168th Sts Ath rae < 
mo NEW YORK CHICAGO Room 44 , 52 E. Union Sq., 
New York. 














sone £783 Dr SAACTHO B08) E(=W/ 7 
BLESSINGS TO ALL 


(GREATEST SECRETS EVER REVEALED 
? as ony gift ever held 
Meer dll? es Tuy, — FREE =: by a generous 
“ id ieee jatever, simp! 
write for it. This W 
Book is written by the world’s 
most 








The information in these books will 
@ insure marital happiness and save man- 
kind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


: The only complete series of books 

. ee on delicate subjects. Written 

a manner understood by every person 

me and reo sega iven which should not 

be hidden b se or foolish modesty. 

Commende by medical authorities 
everywhere. 

9 6 ” 

Boy: eco ens as 


W¥oung Wesband,” "Man of Yor 
ung Siri * Lad 


Four booke to, 
pi 3 ee Womens of Ly 
ltlee OF contents free 


LandTitle Philadeiphia Pa 





Sea ot occult Sc 


: who has years of tical 
\ experience, It will tell you Siow te gaia 
Health, ead fee It will - 
tell vou now you can develop Power of 
Personal 


ism, Mental an an Healing and 





fkk - by rod - nHiow to ad any one you 
ow, love 
etences nd eng ai Ganson "Wife a alle 


book today, should bein the hands of eee De WitihE a 
jally wome: 

Dept.62, 191% K. Pratt 8, BAL MONE. ite 
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‘You bathe? 


You don't need a Bath Tub with the 


Allen 
Fountain Brush 


, The only Sanitary Bath. Thorough, 
W.E- ALLEN Quick, Hot or Cold Bath, with Shower 
President The and Massage. Pores cleansed with 


Allen Mfg.Co clean water. Guaranteed. 

Superb Portable Outfit No. 1 A, complete: 
Superb Fountain Brush, Metallic Fountain, 
Safety Floor Mat, Tubing, etc. Only $6 00 

oe ee same, with Rubber Fountain, 

nly $6. 

Superb Bathroom Outfit No. 3, complete: Su- 
= Fountain Brush, Hose, Bulb to fit 

faucet. Only $3.50. (Give size of faucet) 


THE ALLEN MANUFACTURING Co, 
478 ERIE ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Safety Floor Mat holds 5 gallons. 

Easily emptied. 

Agents are making from 
$25 to $75 per week 

ing these outfits. 





Apply a very hot cloth 
saturated with Pond’s 
Extract. All pains aris- 
ing from neuralgic and 
inflammatory condi- 
tions, such as headache, 
toothache, backache, 
are quickly relieved by 


OND'S 
EXTRA. 


Quiets the nerves, reduces inflammation. 
Sold only in scaled bottles under buff wrapper 
Accept No Substitute : 



































let, ‘‘ The Science of the 
Bath," prices, and terms. 

















Many Beautiful Women 


owe their charms of complexion to the use of 


PINTER’S BLUSH TINT 


a liquid preparation, imparting the cheeks a tint of rose leaves, soft and brilliant. 
What woman does not wish for this? 1t defies detection, is absolutely harmless, 
will not rub off, and is not affected by tears or perspiration. We will mail a full 
bottle anywhere on receipt of the price, 50c., including Beauty Secret Book and 


instructions. 
THE DUVAL COMPANY 
Suite 290, Mint Arcade, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We are beauty specialists. If you are anxious to get a good complexion we 


will mail you samples of three complexion beautifiers, sufficient for a week’s treatment, 
for five 2c. stamps, cost of mailing. DD 

















seg A New Complexion in 60 Days 


Sixty Days’ Use of the World’s Greatest Remedies will Restore Ruined 
Complexions to the Beauty and Purity of Youth. 
F No woman whose complexion is imperfect, whose face is disfigured with pimples, 
blackheads, freckies, moth patches, or other blemishes, and who is sensitive about her 
eepeorance, should wait another day to i Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
afers and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Complexion Soap, the world’s greatest com- 
lexion beautifiers. Delay is dangerous; while you wait the difficulty of cure 
creases. 
You who are ashamed of your face, and who have experienced one failure after 
another wring to overcome a troubles, may be assured of the most gratifying 
results. These remedies are absolutely safe. The — was first used twenty 
— ago by Dr. Campbell, the great skin specialist, and he has made countless 
ousands of women happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 


All women who desire beauty may em- 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER brace this opportunity to et dail 
treatment of Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and Fould’s Med ted 
Arsenic Soap for ONE DOLLAR. 
The above will be sent on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


H. B. FOULD, Room 31, 214 Sixtn Avenue, New York. 
My new book, containing valuable suggestions on Beauty mailed free. 
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st ER SU SITSU 


THE JAPANESE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND SELF-DEFENSE 


JIU-JITSU is a system of exercises that develops strength and endurance. The Japanese, 
though small of stature, possess almost superhuman strength. In the allied march 
through China in 1900, they repeatedly out-marched the soldiers of every other 
nation. They attributed their strength and powers of endurance to the persistent 
practice of JIU-JITSU. Every soldier of the Mikado is skilled in the art. 
JIU-JITSU embodies the ideal principles of attaining perfect health and perfect 
physical development. It is the evolution of twenty-five centuries of constant 
practice and improvement. It is a system of physical training and self-defense 
which surpasses all others. Its basis is strategy and skill. As a means of self- 
defense, the man or woman versed in JIU-JITSU can protect themselves 
against persons twice their size and strength. 


JIU-JITSU SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 

For over 2,000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously 
guarded. By an a edict the teaching of the system was forbidden 
outside of Japan. ‘The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan and 
the United States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath- 
bound secrecy, and all the secrets of the Japanese National System of 
Physical Culture and Self-Defense are now being revealed to the American 
people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, at Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu School of Jiu-Jitsu, 
has formulated a correspondence course which contains full instruction in 
Jiu-Jitsu. It is identical with the course taught in the leading school of 


Japan. 
FIRST LESSON SENT FREE 

An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu 
has just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, 
together with the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to interested 
persons. The lesson is fully illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, 
and shows one of the most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing 
of a dangerous antagonist. If you desire to learn more about the closely 


























































THE COME ALONG 

ONE OF THE 40 METHODS KNOWN TO 
JIU JITSU FOR PARALYZING THE ARM. 
USED BY JAPANESE POLICEMEN IN 
ARRESTING OBSTREPEROUS PERSONS 









—— secrets of this marvellous science, you should write to-day for this 
ree book and specimen lesson. They will be sent you by return mail, post- 
paid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, I26P Realty Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
= colors, by advertisements and ready for 
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ems of Art 


BY FAMOUS 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Ten most 
exquisite por- 
trayals of 


DIVINE 


painted in pho- 
tyne effect on 
artist’s peb- 
bled stock. 

Each page 
6x9 inches; 
full page pic- 
tures. 

Sent prepaid 
for 25c. coin, 
stamps, ex- 
press or P. O. 
money order. 








Gordon Gray Company 
1541 Addison Street Chicago 








(Tennyson) — 

| AnArt Portfolio 
containing 10 of the 
most fascinating 
pictures of modern 
times, Brilliantly and 
Artistically Colored. 
They are creating a 
craze on account of 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 





their entrancing 
beauty. Made on 
artists’ stippled 


paper, one picture 
on a sheet, ‘fit to 
frame 7 x 10 inches, 
arranged in Port- 
folio form. 

They represent 10 
types of Fair Wo- 
men, from the ori- 
ental beauty to the 
rough-and-ready 
Cow-boy Girl of the 
wild west. (Great 


for your den. ) 

Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress anywhere in the U.S. 
or Canada upon receipt of 
‘| &0e Express or P.O MO. 
currency or postaye stamps 


_The White City Art Company 
328-330 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.S. If you orderin 10 days an extra picture entitled ‘‘ A Nifty 
Dip” will be sent free. Money cheerfully refunded if isfied 
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OUR CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


_ We now send you any camera described 
in our catalogue upon a small payment being 
made. The remainder you may pay in 
monthly instalments while you are using 
the camera, Write us for full information 
about this. 








MULTISCOPE & FILM CO. 
1204 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis. 




























@QPERA \ 
7 Our latest production, a very small Vag 
/ opera glass more powerful than a field- Wi 
lass, and recognized by authorities as 
the finest binocular ever made. The} 
TRIEDER method of construction de- 
mands absolute technical perfection, x€ 
tically and mechanically. The breadt 
of its field of view, its definition, and 
depth of focus are unapproachable. 
Descriptive catalogue sent free on request 


C. P, GOERZ ‘ 


AO! < 
S52 East Union Square AG 
NEW YORK SS 
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NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED. 


$1000 to $1500 Annual Income 


At bome or traveling, ali or only ewer) time. é v¢ vet, No Fake, Humbug or Toy Scheme. Costs nothing 
ROYAL poy ethan Write Today. 01.22 worth of plating in two weeks, writes M. L. Smith 
B of Pg.) used small oucfit). Rev. Geo. P. (tee e301. made $7.00 first day. J.J. S. Mills, a farmer, writes 
can easily make $5.00 a da: — Thos. Parker, school Teacher, 21 years, writes, «f 
mate i 80 profit one day, 2. another.” Hundreds of others making money—go ye and 
do likewise, 
LET US START. YOU s.2:citucs“ive 
Metal Plating business. $5 to 
5a cok Plan can be made doing plating and selling rof. Gray’s new line of guar« 
ating Machines. Unequaled for plating watches, jewelry, tableware, bicy- 
ey all metal goods, Heavy plate. Warranted. No experience required. 

We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience. Manufacture the only practical 
outfits, including ail tools, ins and materials. All sizes complete. Ready for work when 
ss received. Guaranteed. 'E TEACH YOU the art, furnish recipes, —— and trade 
: = secrets FREE. THE ROYAL. Prof. Gray’s new immersion process. Quick. 
Easy. Latest method. Goods ——— in melted metal, taken rit instantly with fine, brilliant, beautiful 
plate, ready to deliver. Thick plate every time. Guaranteed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates from. 100 to 200 

pieces tableware daily, $10 to worth of goods. No polishing, grinding or electricity necessary. 


$20 TO $35 AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 










It’s cheaper and better. 
Our age 







Uy 
ESTABLISH vine. 
e 
on We start you. Now rz the time to make money. CALL OR Srey OPAY. Our of Plating, Testimon 
a Circulars FREE. Don't wait. Send us your address any way. GRAY & CU., PLATING WORKS, 616 Miami Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 

TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” is 
Dowds lyf the best and simplest device for making 
Dey hortot 100 copies from pen-written and 50 





THE 


|; PRES? 


we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 


(10) days’ trial. 
Full Course of Instructions in . Printing Free Price, $7.50 less trade discount of 338 h NET 


Over 50,000 Model Lem == Sold. Prints from a per cent, or. . - ° 


Card toa small New: 'S NOT A TOY,IT’S A 
PRACTICAL PRINTING MACHINE. Highest Award THE FELIX T. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


at World’s Fairs. Established 30 years. Send stamp for Daus Building, 111 John Street, Néew York City. 


illustrated catalogue (206) at —, ona oT to $150. 00 














onan Press Guaranteed. NTING 
ESS CO., 104-6 No. Toth S St. e P Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPEAR’S AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 
171 Broadway, New York. 


Kindly send me your new map and latest facts regarding 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN GOLD DISTRICT. 
IEE gos. ccccassvcscscpdccses iidadedanenenelves sidan caves ocdvsacusal 


Our24-page book free describes the greatest SO ear ae a eee ae eae 
invention of the 20th Century, for the relief Address......0s0+00% ° piGANKseheked bs bnecsabentekebseseekeneneen 
and cure of Rupture. Shows interesting pho- 7 
tos from life and contains new and valuable 
information. Greatest trial offer ever made 
by any firm. You will be interested. Write 


today. 
DENCE & MERY, 125 Mery Block, Toledo, O. 
























JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 


Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE. 

Sifts the flour and mixes 1o lbs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Jor booklet, Agents Wanted. Now 
in use inall sections of the civilized 
world. 

Scientific Bread Mach. Co., 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) Philadelphia 








DYNAMIC 
DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 


FOR 


INDIGESTION 


And All Stomach Troubles 
Absolutely Harmless 
By mail 25¢ per box ee Free booklet for men 
PENN PRODUCT CO., 914 Walnut St.,Dept.E, Phila.,Pa. 
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To the reader of ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine’’ 


Almost every day the newspapers print something 
which makes you Want to know more. 
This information you want right away, and so 
plainly stated that you don’t have to go over it 
twice to understand it. There is just one way to 
obtain this: Own an encyclopzedia that can be trusted. 
There are several good English encyclopedias. How 
Shall you chooser They are all fairly comprehensive 
and accurate. @ But put them to another test. Ask 
them some questions about the men of the twentieth 
century. What do they tell you about Santos 
Dumont, the inventor? about Mutsuhito, the Em- 
peror of Japan? about the newly-made Pope? Or 
what do they say of the places where the history of 
to-day is being made—of Dalny, of Corea, of Finland, 
of Manchuriar Again, what have they about the 
wonders of invention and discovery of recent years, 
including 1904? What about wireless telegraphy, 
flying machines, submarine navigation, radium, the 
theory of electrons? @ If any encyclopzdia answers 
satisfactorily such questions as these and is compre- 
hensive and accurate on the facts of history and of 
useful knowledge of the world generally, it is the 
book you should buy+/éf it is clearly printed, 
honestly bound, and sold at a fair price. @Write 
your name and address on a postal card, mark the 
letter - M” in the corner of the card, and address it 
to J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. We have something on this subject 
which will interest you. We will send it to you free. 
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BIG MONEY-MAKER 
FOR AGENTS 


UT THE MOST WONDERFUL STOVE EVER INVENTED. 


HARRISON'S Valveless Wickless ePkik Oil-Gas Stove 


BURNS 90% RIR—ONLY 10% OIL-GA 





NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT, 
RADIAT 
CHEA 


0. 
hy about eighteen 

















4 
WORLD MFG CO 

















SPLENDID FOR COOKING AND_HEATING. GENERATES ITS OWN 
No Work, Dirt, Kindling, Ashes. No carrying 


Kerosene Oil. 
Cooking, Baking, Roasting, Laundry Work. 


FUEL GAS from 
Splendid for 


7200 SOLD IN ONE MONT ° Mates fine HEATING STOVE for ROOMS, STORES, OFFICES, Eitc., with 


R ATTACHMENTS. 
20 to 80 centa a week should furnish 
PES AN Fuel Gas for small family for cooking. A 
erosene Oil costing 8c to 10c will furnish Fuel Gas for a constant blue flame, hottest Gas fire 
hours. Customers ted. 


Delighted. Absolutely Safe, will not Explode. 


Easily operated. All sizes; $3.00 up. 

WRITE. CATALOGUE FREE, SPECIAL PRICES THIS MONTH. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER, NEW PLAN, Etc. 

DON’T BE HARD UP. Men or women at home or traveling, showing, taking 
orders and appointing agents for this wonderful invention, 

Make Money This Winter. veo eund city, town or country, BIGEST MONEY. 

MAKER EVER OFFERED. A God-send to women foiks. Nocompetition. NOT SOLD IN STORES. 


Address the THE WORLD MANUFAC 
S793 WORLD 


URING CO. 
UILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Marvellous Properties of Red Clover. 


Few people know it, but common red clover possesses 
some of the most wonderful curative properties known. 
It is now conceded to be the greatest blood 
purificr known to medical science. It cures 
all discascs of the blood quickly and safely. 
Rheumatism, cancer, eczema, salt-rheum, 
pimples, facial eruptions, and all other 
blood diseases yield readily to its wonderful 
influence. It also cures constipation by 
keeping the bowels relaxed in a natural, 

harmless manner, and cures permanently. 
Send your name and address to-day to D. Needham’s 
Sons, 114B Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, and receive free 

booklet containing full information. 


EXCESSIVE SWEATING 


Armpits or fect and the disagreeable odor we guarantee to 
positively cure with one bottle of the liquid, 


SUDORNON 


Easy to apply. Money back if we fail. Cools, rests, tones, 
and keeps the pores open and healthy. Prevents frost 
bites. $1.00 prepaid, or send for free booklet. 


SLACK & GRIGGS, ZANESVILLE, O10, and HAPRER, KAN. 


‘ae Eve Dr [SwACTHOVAPSONS EYE WaT ER 

















1877 FOR 27 YEARS 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. It is 
owned and conducted bya regular graduate. A// physicians 
of standing are cordially invited to come and make a per- 
sonal investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor, 
we will mail at our expense the most valuable information 
ever published on this subject, and will tell you why the knife 
fails to cure, and why the X-ray, Radium or any other light 
treatment can never be successful, and all forms of so-called 
home treatments are worthless. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN é& SON, North Adams, Mass. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
HABITS CURD. Sanatorium Estab- 
lished 1875, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. 


Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. P 3, Lebanon, O. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 














Avoid that Tired Feeling 
Wear a 


BunkER HiIvLv 
SusSPENSORY 


Does Not Chafe. 
WHY? Can be Kept Clean. 
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it Fits. Sliding Loop Adjustment. 
Write booklet Ask Your Drugglst, or will be sent post- 
on ty = nha | paid on receipt of prices named as follows:| 'S Adjustable. No Buckles to irritate. 
Elastic Hosiery, Abdominal | 277A Linen, 50c. 277C Fancy Silk, $1.00] 'SDurable. Seamless Sack. 
peoPorters, Etc. 277B Silk, _75c- 277D dbl. Silk Pouch, 1.50 Satisfaction guaranteed absolutely or money re- 
— 2778 French Silk, $2.00 funded. Write for FREE booklet. 


Address The Ohio Truss Co., 42 E. 9th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Lippincott’s Biographical 
Dictionary 
eo 

; great strides in every field of human activity during the century just closed 






have added thousands of new names to the lists of those whom the world 

delights to honor, a fact which the publishers of ‘‘ LIPPINCOTT’s PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY AND MyTHOLOGy’’ have recognized by giving 
that notable work of reference a thorough and extended revision. 

The biographical notices included in previous editions have been brought down to 
date, and a great number of new names have been added; so that the book in its latest 
edition is complete to the opening year of the twentieth century, and stands to-day 
-——as always since the publication of its first edition—without a peer among works of 
similar intent.and scope. _Among the many features of excellence which have called 
forth the highest praise from hundreds of men prominent in the affairs of mankind 
may be -ited specifically the admirable system of Orthography, repeated on every page 
for the sake of convenience ; and the comprehensive plan of Pronunciation, the data for 
which were secured by Dr. Thomas during an extended sojourn in Europe and the Orient. 














Subscription Edition in 2 large 8vo vols. 2550 double-column pages. 
Buckram, $15.00; half russia, $17.50; half morocco, $20.00 















Lippincott’s Pronouncing 
Gazetteer of the World 


TL addition to the great collection of matter contained in former editions, comprising 







notices of over ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND PLACES, this edition 
has been enriched by a ‘‘SUPPLEMENT,”’ in which are contained latest details 
concerning the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, Guam, South and Central America, South Africa (with other African matter of 
interest), the Colonies and Dependencies of the Powers, a Conspectus of the Twelfth 
Census of the United States, and recent figures and statistics of population and commerce 
the world over, so bringing the work down to the latest possible date before printing. 
The results of recent explorations are thus made available, and the political readjust- 
ments of the last few years are summarized. Send for sample pages and full particulars. 


One vol., sheep, $8.00, net; half russia or half morocco, $10,00, net 
Subscription Edition in 2 large 8vo vols. Buckram, $15.00; half russia, 
$17.50; half morocco, $20.00 

















Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia 
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Libby’s (7) Food Products 


are constantly used and appreciated in every part of the world. 
Libby’s Ox Tongues, Melrose Pate, Chipped Dried Beef, Potted Ham, 
Vienna Sausage, Veal Loaf, Concentrated Soups, have a quality that 
is all their own, made so by the scientific, up-to-date process of man- 
ufacture which obtains in the Libby Plant. All grocers sell them— 
they are the best. 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat” sent free on request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 


Chicago 
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Light Biscult || 
Delicious Cake || - 
Dainty Pastries ||_ 
Filaky Crusts i 
Fine Puddings 








| Absolutely Pure , 
i THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. | ee 














Surprising how § 
cool, yet full of © 
energy and ‘‘go”’ 

one feels when the hot 
weather diet is selected 
with reason. For breakfast 
A Little Fruits Soft Boiled Eggs. 
» Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream 
Toast Whole Wheat Bread or Zweibach. 
Cup of POSTUM. 


All the necessary .food elemen 
here to keep Body and Brain we 
nourished and strong until the noo 
hour, no matter what the work. 


‘| An ideal het weather lunch, too, 
| | for the same. important reasons. 
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